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Propose One Set of Hardwood Inspection Rules 


Louisville, Ky., May 8. 


To Every Member of: 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and 
The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Gentlemen: 


I HAVE BEEN SELECTED as Chairman by a number of lumbermen 


who met in Chicago on April 17, each member of which gathering is in- 
terested in having but one set of inspection rules for hardwood lumber. 


AT THIS MEETING they passed—unanimously—a set of resolutions 


addressed to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and to the National Hardwood Lumber Association, a copy of which is sub- 
mitted below. 


SINCE THE CHICAGO MEETING the Board of Governors of the Hard- 


wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States has agreed to and ap- 
proved the Chicago Resolutions at a meeting convened in Cincinnati on 


Tuesday, April 30. 


THE NAMES SUBSCRIBED TO the Chicago Resolutions, as printed 


below—which list contains the signatures of four former presidents of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association—were either affixed at the meet- 
ing on April 17, or voluntarily authorized since that date. 


FOLLOWING IS THE FULL TEXT of the Chicago Resolutions and the 


appending signatures: 


Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1918. 
To the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

At a meeting held in Chicago on April 17, 1918, to discuss the 
hardwood requirements of the United States Government as applied to 
the army vehicle section, there were present: 

. O. Robinson, president, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 

J. V. Stimson, vice president, National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 


Ralph L. Jurden, president, American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

C. A. Goodman, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

harles A. Bigelow, Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; and T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky., 
members of the executive committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

James E. Stark, Memphis, Tenn.; and E. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill., mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Frank F. Fish, secretary, National Hardwood Lumber Association; 
and John M. Pritchard, secretary, American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

A general discussion developed the unanimous opinion of those 
present that they unqualifiedly pledge their support and hearty co-op- 
eration in furnishing the Government with all hardwood lumber required 
for the construction of army vehicles, or other hardwoods necessary 
to the successful prosecution of this war. 

Fully realizing the imperative necessity of mobilization and absolute 
harmony in the ranks of all industries to the end that our Government 
may have the united support of all business interests; therefore, be it 
resolved: 

WHEREAS, There exist today two sets of inspection rules governing 
inspection and measurement of hardwood lumber; and 

WH » Confusion has resulted therefrom, which in some 
measure has hampered our Government in its war program; be it 

RESOLVED, That the undersigned members of the organizations 
named do hereby respectively petition as follows: 

That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
agree to the adoption of the inspection rules and measurement of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, conditioned upon the adoption 
of the following changes in the existing regulations: 

First—That the official inspection and measurement of hardwood 
lumher at the point of origin and the issuance of certificates therefor be 
discontinued, except on lumber purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment or our Allies. 

Second—That in the event of disagreement regarding inspection or 
measurement between the buyer and seller the official inspection 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association be available only with the 
consent of the seller. 

Third—That the official interpretation and application of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association rules of inspection, the absolute 
management of the inspection department, which shall include the hiring 
and discharging of inspectors, shall be vested in a committee of five (5), 
to be selected as follows: 

One from the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

P One from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
tates, 

One from the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

One from the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 


the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association jointly. 
The fifth to be selected by these four, which committee shall elect its 
own chairman. 

WHEREAS, We feel that the differences between the two sets of 
existing inspection rules and measurement are of no real import; and 

EREAS, The mutual interests of the United States Government 

and the hardwood manufacturers demand a single standard for the in- 
spection and measurement of hardwood lumber; be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the undersigned hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers, respectfully petition the adoption of these r by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and the aN sl 
turers’ Association of the United States. 





(Signed) E. O. Robinson, of (Signed) Green River Lumber Co. 
The Mowbray & Robinson Co. By S. M. Nickey. 
(Signed) C. H. Barnaby. (Signed) snighes Bros. (Inc.) 
(Signed) T. M. Brown, of By S. M. Nickey. 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. Co. (Signed) Himmelberger-Harrison Lbr. Co. 
(Signed) J. V. Stimson. By C. L. Harrison. 
(Signed) R. L. Jurden, President (Signed) May Bros. 
Penrod, Jurden & McCowen. By Ralph Mey. 
(Signed) James E. ’ Stark, President (Signed) Wises Lbr. Co. 
James E. Stark & Co., Inc. By E. Gilbert: 
(Signed) Charles A. Goodman, Secretary (Signed) Crea Ga: Lbr. Co. 
Sawyer-Goodman Co. Come 
(Signed) E. A. Lang, Secretary (Signed) George Cc. oo & Co. 
Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co. y H. B. Weis. 
(Signed) E. Sondheimer & Co. (Signed) md Land & Lbr. Co. 
By R. Sondheimer, Vice-Pres. By F. K. Conn. 
(Signed) Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. (Signed) Kraetzer-Cured Lbr. Co. 
By W. Burke. By B. F. Dulweber, 
(Signed) Gusten Lumber Co. (Signed) Colfax Lbr. Co. 
Cc. Ransom, Secy. & Treas. By C. H. Sherrill. 
(Signed) Ferguson & Palmer Co. (Signed) The Kneeland Bigelow Co. 
By Earl Palmer. (Signed) Kneeland, ae mye A Bigelow Co. 
(Signed) Russe & Burgess (Inc.) (Signed) Cummer-Diggins 
By W. H. Russe. B Seundove. 
(Signed) Carrier ot & Mfg. Co. (Signed) Mitchell Bros. Co. 
y R. Carrier. (Signed) Cadillac Handle Co. 
(Signed) Babcock Ue Co. (Signed) The Oval Wood Dish Co. 
E. V. Babcock. (Signed) The Smith-Hull Co. 
(Signed) Cobbs 2 en (Inc.) (Signed) eeee. & Wentworth. 
(Signed) Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood (Signed) hed" ey & Co. 
Lumber Co. Whedon. 
By Thomas W. Fry, Secy. (Signed) m™ "pigelow- Cooper Co. 


(Signed) The ye Co. 
By C. F. Korn, President. 

THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED by the Board of Governors of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States at Cincinnati, April 
' 30, 1918, were as follows: 

WHEREAS, The attached petition formulated in Chicago on April 
17, under circumstances explained therein, has this day been presented 
to ‘the Board of Governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
for consideration and action; and 

WwW AS, After due deliberation it appeared to the Board that 
the fundamental question involved in this proposition is one of national 
need and national unity and that differ of op heretofore existing 
are trivial and of no consequence as compared with the paramount neces- 
sity of combining our resources and taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to help the Government program in this tragic hour. 

HEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That we approve and adopt the 
recommendations set forth in the attached petition and pledge the As- 
sociation and ourselves individually to support and do everything we can 
to secure the consummation of the plan outlined; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in the interest of the national 
good we waive all personal opini and feelings which in any way con- 
flict with the principles of the proposed plan; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we most earnestly urge the 
members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and all other 
lumbermen to recognize the necessities of the times and to give the plan 
their active approval and support. 

Surely you want but one set of inspection rules. If enough members 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association send in their signed approval 
of the Chicago Resolutions there will be but one set of inspection rules. 








Please sign the slip provided below and return it in the self-addressed 
envelope enclosed for that purpose. 
ery sincerely yours, 
T. M. BROWN, 
Chairman. 
IMPORTANT—Tear off blank below, sign and mail to me TODAY in 


self-addressed envelope enclosed. 





T. M. Brown, Chairman. Dai i reas 
Care W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


I hereby approve of and agree to the Chicago Resolutions as 
printed above. 
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The Retail Lumberman’s 
Little Ally is Soon Due - 


and now is the time for you dealers who want to 
benefit by this ready made demand to get your 
orders in for | 


Screen Doors 


2 
hs 


) Sap, 









Belt 


You know when those pesky little flies come Screen Doors made the Weed way from Cali- 
that is when everybody wants immediate deliver- fornia White Pine attract customers to your yard 
ies. Therefore, don’t wait until you are “swamped” and turn you a good profit. Anticipate your fu- 
with orders before you put in your stock. ture needs now and get your share of orders. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States. If your job- 
ber does not handle them, write direct for full information. 











vel | Weed Lumber Co, | t2: 


Sash and Doors WEED, CALIFORNIA Sash and Doors | 
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THOROUGHLY DRY 





White and Red 
Plank and 
Timbers 


Also thick Ash Plank 


(sawn to order) 


Cottonwood.) OX 


A new list of Specials :— 












































TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS 








NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 








VicKsburg, Miss. = 


nemmes, Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 


Tupelo & GunLDOALGS | 7— 30 M ft 2cb—20" Mer Henle 


cn od - 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
e O , A h Planing 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
um. oe dee 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
‘ silicines Factory can be 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
E | m.Cypre $5 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES. 
| Le Cottonwood Lu ber | 


NEOPIT, 


WIS. Inspection and tally at mili final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 


(Write or ion) 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 
e e e 
Brothers The Menominee Indian Mills, 
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Write Your Congressman to Vote for 
Failure of Pernicious Measure 


It is a matter for serious consideration, and for prompt 
preventive action, that just when national unity—which 
is only another term for national efficiency—is most 
essential this unity and efficiency should be menaced by 
as unwise and ill advised a piece of legislation as was 
ever placed upon the national statute books. It must 
be apparent to every thinking person that one of the 
main factors that have made possible the over-subscrip- 
tion of three successive Liberty loans, the sale of war 
savings and thrift stamps to the amount of many millions 
of dollars, and the raising of vast sums for the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A., has been the untrammeled dissemi- 
nation of information and interchange of opinion thru 
the periodical press of the country. The man on the 
Pacific coast knows how the man in New York thinks 
and feels upon the great public questions, and vice versa. 
From North to South and from East to West we are 
thinking in national terms. To destroy or impair this 
national unity of thought would be nothing short of 
suicidal folly, yet no one familiar with the provisions of 
the postal zoning law which, unless defeated, will go into 
effect July 1, can doubt that it will inevitably tend to 
sectionalism and narrowness of view rather than to the 
broad survey of national problems and needs that the 
times demand. 

The effect of the new law will be to confine the circu- 
lation of most periodicals to the zones contiguous to the 
places of publication, unless the subscription price is 


enya imergased to‘cover the cost of delivery to the | 


arther zones. For example, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Will; “tiiifer the-ascending seale enforced ‘by the new law, 
by 1921 have to charge Seattle subscribers $7.50 a year, 


because it will cost $3.50 more to deliver the paper in 
Seattle than in the first zone adjacent to Chicago. Each 
year for the next five years the subscription price will 
have to be increased in the different zones, because only 
by increasing the subscription price to keep pace with 
the increased cost of delivery could any publisher continue 
to produce a paper worth reading. 

The Government is asking much of the press of the 
country in the way of informing and stimulating the 
public in connection with the various war measures, and 
no paper has yet refused to codperate to the fullest extent, 
willingly giving space, time, labor and money for the 
public cause. But to impose this handicap of zone postal 
rates is unfair, unreasonable, and will inevitably react to 
the public detriment. It would be just as sensible to 


‘charge 3 cents postage on letters to the first zone and add 


a cent for each additional zone. 
that that would be a step backward. 

Write to your congressman and tell him that you need 
and want your favorite trade paper and that you believe 
in universal postal service—the same rate to everybody 
everywhere within the United States. That is the policy 
wisely followed from the founding of our republic until 
now. 

With great numbers of aliens and newly made citizens 
within our borders, who must become Americanized and 
imbibe our ideals of citizenship if they are to be an asset 
rather than a menace, it is no time to erect barriers of 
the sort proposed. Tell your representative plainly that 
you feel that he should vote to repeal the section of the 
new law providing for zone postage rates for periodicals. 

Your trade paper is part of your business equipment. 
It not only gives you necessary trade information but 
helps you to solve your everyday problems. You need it. 
Here is an opportunity for us to work together to help 
our business and the country at the same time. 

Write your congressman today. 


Everyone would say 





Is the Latch String Out to Strangers at 
Your Plant? 


A feature of American manufacturing institutions in 
general that is often commented upon by foreign visitors 
is the freedom that is almost universally accorded to 
visitors. In some institutions there are secret processes 
or formulae, altho in many instances what were formerly 
considered trade secrets are now a part of the public 
technique of the industry. The American manufacturer 
no longer relies upon special advantages of this sort but 
rather upon his general efficiency. 

All this is very well under ordinary conditions, but it 
is far from being so at the present time when it is gen- 
erally believed that our country is overrun with secret 
spies, official or self-appointed, of every conceivable kind. 
A visit of an insurance inspector at a well known plant 
developed the fact that two other men representing them- 
selves to be inspectors for the same company had visited 
the plant but a short time before who in reality were not 
what they professed to be. In another assumed instance, 
a man walked into a plant with a small black bag and an- 
nounced that he was an insurance inspector detailed to 
make a new fire map of the plant. He rambled all over 
the premises by himself and that night a mysterious 
explosion occurred, 

The above is not stated as an actual occurrence but as 
one that might happen, barring supervisory restriction, in 
a large number of instances; as sawmills and most wood- 
working institutions are conducted almost anyone can 
walk thru them at any time without being challenged. A 
greater watchfulness is, of course, being exercised at the 
present time, but an effort should be made to have it leak 
proof as far as possible. 

NotE.—The above paragraphs were written for publi- 
cation in the issue of May 4 but were held over for lack 
of space. It will be noticed in the news columns this 
week that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States has issued a bulletin which in addi- 
tion to cautionary Warnings regarding \the employment 
of any but laborers of undoubted ;Americamy loyalty 
sounds a warning against the admission of visitors. with- 
‘out proper credentials. Possibly other manufacturers’ 
associations have issued like warnings or are about to 
do so, 


é 





Durina 1916 Jamaica exported $3,885,111 worth of 
dyewoods as compared with $1,994,251 in 1915. The 
dyewoods of Jamaica are logwood and fustic. 





Patriotic Influences Bring Harmony 
in the Hardwood Trade 


History is in the making in the hardwood industry. 
Coordination and codperation in practically every line 
are being brought about thru conditions engendered by 
the war, and that this codrdination is extending to the 
hardwood industry may be noted from the very signifi- 
cant letter printed on the front page of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This industry for years has been represented by two 
powerful organizations, each with its own set of inspec 
tion rules. War is the great leveler, tho, of industries 
as well as of individuals, and in its patriotic desire to do 
its full duty and more, and to make itself of the great- 
est help to the Government in this trying time of need, 
the hardwood industry now proposes to codrdinate to 
the extent of adopting one general set of inspection rules 
that will simplify Government purchases. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN gladly accedes to the request to present the 
matter and trusts that it will be given careful considera- 
tion by every member of the hardwood trade. 





Durine 1917, wood and manufactures of wood to the 
value of $519,215 were imported into the Philippines as 
compared with a value of $308,498 for the same commodi- 
ties imported in 1916. 
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A Blatant Politician Resorts to Time 
Worn Trick 


Senator Jones just had to break into the limelight, 
so he loudly declaims that if the investigators want to 
find out where the money for airplanes has been squan- 
dered they should go to the lumber and logging camps 
of the west Coast, and intimates that dreadful disclosures 
will follow. Really, Senator Jones ought to think up 
something new. This thing of covering up the short- 
comings of any and everybody by yelling ‘‘stop thief’’ 
at the lumber industry is. getting old and tiresome. 
That’s a  timeworn trick, anyhow, of shifting 
public attention to some other spot when things begin 
to get uncomfortable for the profiteers. J. J. Donovan, 
of Bellingham, Wash., one of the big men in the west 
Coast lumber industry, told the National Foreign Trade 
Council recently that from the west Coast up to April 1 
had been shipped to eastern factories material sufficient 
to build 40,000 airplanes. That does not look as tho 
the lumbermen of the West had fallen down or had vic- 
timized the Government. 

On a question of veracity and actual knowledge of 
conditions the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is willing to pin its 
faith and belief to the statements of a patriotic, expe- 
rienced business man like J. J. Donovan rather than to 
the insinuations of a notoriety-seeking politician. 





Putting Enemy Property to Work 
for Uncle Sam 


If you happen to know of any enemy owned property in 
your locality, or elsewhere, Uncle Sam will be very glad 
to hear from you. A communication from the Alien 
Property Custodian at Washington received by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN this week says that ‘‘lumbermen, 
whether at office desks or in the field, can do no more effec- 
tive war work today than to help, under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, to bring the weight of the economic 
forces of this country to bear against the enemy.’’ 
Any citizen who knows of, or has good grounds to sus- 
pect, enemy ownership of property of any character 
situated within the confines of the United States will 
perform a patriotic duty by immediately reporting the 
facts to the Alien Property Custodian, Since the passage 
of the act referred to and the consequent combing of the 
country for enemy owned property hundreds of millions 
of German dollars have been sequestered and their earn- 
ings converted into Liberty Bonds. 

Enemy property includes belongings of every kind, 
whether money, chattels, securities, land, indebtedness, 
accounts receivable or anything else representing value. 
Even tho held in the name of another—by a dummy, or 
in trust—if the real, beneficial interest belongs to an en- 
emy it is enemy property. ‘To come under the jurisdiction 
of the Alien Property Custodian, however, property must 
be owned either by persons living within the enemy lines 
or by persons trading with interests within those lines, 
The property of German subjects living in this country 
who obey the law and do not engage in activities against 
the Government is free from any interference. -On the 
other hand, the property of a citizen of the United States 
who resides within the enemy lines is, subject to seizure, 
as is also the property of all enemy aliens interned by the 
War Department. 

The general publie has little idea of the tremendous 
proportions to which the business of the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office has grown. It is, in fact, a gigantic 
Government trust company, department store, and auc- 
tion shop combined. Great blocks of enemy owned prop- 
erty have been sold outright, changing the ownership 
from German to loyal American, German wool interests, 
which had accumulated vast stocks of that commodity, 
have been taken over, and action on other great German 
industries established here will follow. By way of illus- 
tration of the varied lines of business represented it may 
be mentioned that the Alien Property Custodian is now 
manufacturing pencils in New Jersey, making chocolate 
in Connecticut, brewing beer in Chicago, sawing lumber 
in Florida, mining metal in Mexico, running real estate 
offices and retail stores and conducting commission houses 
and public utilities in all parts of the country. 

Some of the odds and ends of property reported to the 
custodian are unusually interesting. For example, a woman 
in Georgia sent in 72 cents which she said she owed to a 
woman in Germany. A person in Hoboken, N. J., for- 
warded a number of tin banks containing collections of 
pennies taken for war widows and orphans of Germany. 
After the war these pennies, as well as the aforesaid 72 
cents, will be forwarded to the persons for whom they 
were intended, but in the meantime they will do their 
humble part to help crush Prussianism. A communica- 
tion from Ohio led to investigations that developed the 
fact that a woman school teacher in Cincinnati had by 
will left an estate valued at $10,000 to Von Hindenburg. 
It is a safe guess that ‘‘Hindy’’ will wait some time 
before he receives this legacy. A real estate agent in 
Texas reported that Von Bethmann-Hollweg, former 
premier of Germany, owned a block of real estate in 
Waco, annual returns from which were about $2,000. 
Investigation confirmed this fact and the earnings from 
this property are now going into Liberty Bonds. 

It, of course, is not the purpose of the Government to 
confiscate permanently the property of alien enemies, but 
only to see that the enemy shall not during the progress 





of the war reap any benefit therefrom. A record is kept 
of all property taken over and restoration to the original 
owners will be made after the conclusion of peace. 

As stated at the beginning, the Government earnestly 
seeks information or reports upon which it can act intelli- 


gently. All such information will be treated confidentially | 


if so requested. Communications referring to such mat- 
ters should be addressed to the Bureau of Investigation, 
Alien Property Custodian’s Office, Washington, D. C., giv- 
ing details as to the nature of the property, stockholdings, 
indebtedness or partnership, and the names and addresses 
of the holders or custodians, administrators or trustees. 





A Fair Apportionment of Increased 
Wage Scale Is Recommended 


Every person who believes in fairness and justice—and 
lumbermen generally do—will applaud and endorse the 
recommendations of the railroad wage commission in its 
report to Director General McAdoo, The wage scale 
advance as recommended by this commission is printed 
ou page 51 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The commission very properly recommends that the 
largest percentage of increase be granted to the poorest 
paid employees. That the poorly paid, unorganized em- 
ployees of the road should be awarded the largest per- 
centage of the wage increase no one rightly can question. 
This report, however, does not suit the powerful brother- 
hoods, who are demanding the lion’s share of the in- 
crease, but it is to be hoped that the director general will 
have nerve enough and be big enough to recognize the 
justice of the commission’s recommended scale and act 
accordingly, 

This wage increase, tho, can mean but one thing—that 
railroad revenues must be increased, and shippers may 
look for increased freight rates as a result. The lumber 
industry will, without doubt, stand this increase cheer- 
fully, provided, of course, that the rates are increased 
equitably and no attempt is made, as has so often been 
the case in the past, to load the lumber industry with an 
unfairly large proportion of the increase. 





Government Characteristically Vague on 
Material for Freight Cars 


In the program of new freight car building the national 
Government has restricted its use of steel to the under- 
frames because the supply of wood is more plentiful; and 
yet it is proposed to build new barges for the Erie Canal 
of steel construction, notwithstanding wood for more 
than fifty years has been the standard of construction in 
that field. It is argued that steel barges can be built 
more rapidly, but no good grounds can be discovered for 
that particular argument, nor good reasons of any 
other sort why this additional burden should be placed 
upon the already overworked steel mills. Probably (as in 
so many other instances) the Government will change its 
plans upon this subject, but it would be peculiarly grati- 
fying if Government designers after awhile should in 
some one specific instance come to the right decision in 
the first place and thus avoid the delay involved by this 
indecision, 

As an afterthought, it is recalled that what is said 
above about freight cars does not apply to refrigerator 
cars, as steel roofs are said to have been specified for 
these. The coolness of a metal roof in exposure to the 
sun on a hot summer day is of course perfectly obvious to 
anyone who has had experience with the corrugated 
variety. There is also the question of corrosion to be 
considered—but why worry over a Government specifica- 
tion until after it has been changed a half dozen times 
or 80? 


A Strong Combination of Material and 
Sentimental Purposes at Hand 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will probably 
remember that the Build Your Home idea which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been advocating is also 
nearly duplicated by a later movement of the real estate 
men of the country thru their national organization, which 
they have entitled ‘‘The National Own Your Home 
Movement.’’ The distinction between owning a home 
and building a home is not of great importance, altho 
of course a built-to-order house is usually more ‘‘satis- 
factory’’ than one that is purchased ready made from a 
real estate dealer or speculative builder. 

What we started out to say, however, was that this 
movement has set aside Sunday, May 12, as ‘‘Own Your 
Home Day’’ and has asked the ministers thruout the 
country to speak to their congregations upon the value 
of citizens being home owners instead of tenants. 

By a very beautiful and appropriate custom which has 
grown in favor thru several years that particular Sab- 
bath happens also to be Mother’s Day. Instead of these 
two assignments clashing, however, they are peculiarly 
harmonious—because Home and Mother have been 


largely synonymous terms since the days of the Garden 
of Eden. 








At THE beginning of 1918 there were thirty-two com- 
panies of Canadian forest engineers operating in Great 
Britain and almost double the number in France. The 
total strength of the foree was approximately 20,000 
men 





Some New Suggestions on Mill 
Construction Standards 


The recommendations on mill construction of the com- 
mittee on uses of wood of the National Fire Protection 
Association are republished in full on pages 40 and 41 of 
this issue, this being not entirely a new report for the 
current year but a consolidation and revision of the work 
of the committee from 1913. to date. The new portions 
go into more detail regarding the preservation of timber 
from decay and these suggestions are excellent, as indeed 
is the entire report in a general way. 

The chief criticism which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has to offer is a rather serious one in that this report 
nowhere distinguishes between the two chief classes of 
heavy wood construction which are usually grouped to- 
gether under the term ‘‘mill construction,’’ altho but 
one of the two, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, is 
really entitled to that term as fully meeting the definition, 

In one of these classes the flood load is distributed by 
an exceptionally thick plank floor of laminated construc- 
tion extending completely across the floor bays and rest- 
ing directly upon the heavy floor beams, usually some- 
where around sixteen feet apart altho often at a closer 
distance and sometimes at a farther distance. 

In the other type of construction a lighter system of 
floor joists is laid across the bays upon the heavy beams, 
these floor joists being spaced four to six feet apart, 
and upon this second system of floor joists flat factory 
flooring is laid and usually finished with a hardwood floor 
on top. 

The first is the type of mill construction that has had 
the preference of Atkinson and of other authorities since, 
among the factory mutuals, to whom largely is due the 
development of a modern mill constructed building, and 
indeed its recognition as an accepted type of construc- 
tion by the old line insurance companies. 

The specification under discussion defines mill con- 
struction as a heavy timber interior construction ‘‘so 
designed and arranged as to avoid concealed spaces and 
to expose the least number of corners or projections.’’ 
It is obvious that the laminated floor construction best 
complies with this definition and the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN believes any specifications are unfortunate 
that do not emphasize this point. 

These specifications also provide that saw-tooth form 
of roof and other trusses having iron tension members 
and other metal connection details shall be permitted 
only in sprinklered buildings, This in general is a very 
excellent provision and particularly as applying to those 
forms of saw-tooth roofs where the rafters are of heavy 
timbers resting upon horizontal plates, these plates being 
tied across by iron rods or other metal members to take 
the horizontal thrust. Failure of these horizontal mem- 
bers would, of course, result in collapse of the roof. 
There is, however, another form of construction that is 
widely employed and particularly where rapidity of eree- 
tion is desirable. In this form the saw-tooth trusses 
consist of three heavy timbered members, two rafters 
and a horizontal member of the truss being framed 
together. These rest directly upon the piers or columns 
and may be framed in advance of erection in quantity so 
that as soon as the piers are ready they may be rapidly 
set in place. Such trusses usually have a vertical tie rod 
dropped from the ridge point of the truss down thru to 
the horizontal member. As a strength member, this rod 
is chiefly useful to help carry the weight of shafting 
which may be hung from the middle of the horizontal 
timbers; but it is very doubtful if a roof so constructed 
could anywhere v2 made to collapse by fire thru the fail- 
ure of such rods. In the judgment of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an exception from this rule should be 
made for this particular type of truss roof construction. 

Under the quality and kind of timber, provision ‘‘d’’ 
provides that rough sawed timber should not be more 
than 44-inch seant of normal size and dressed timber not 
more than ¥%4-inch scant. These specifications and most 
others provide that exposed surfaces shall all be dressed, 
and it is usually customary to furnish timbers for mill 
construction which have been sized by the dressing of all 
four surfaces. A scantness of 14-inch from the normal 
size is also standard among lumber manufacturers; and 
the provision for rough timber 14-inch scant is therefore 
un-standard both in size and the lack of dressing. It, 
however, is not anticipated that this will cause any 
particular difficulty. 

The specifications contain the excellent provision that 
if ‘‘double stick’’ timbers are anywhere used they shall 
be properly bolted together and the contact spaces shall 
be treated to prevent decay. The space between such 
timbers has in many instances been the favored place 
for the appearance of dry rot. : 

This report of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is in a sense an auxiliary to the building code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, which code is 
referred to in the report as giving more complete infor- 
mation on details. What is really needed in this field 
is some conference work by these two organizations and 
the Association of Factory Mutuals together with the 
American Society for Testing Materials, and perhaps 
also the Bureau of Standards, to formulate a joint stand- 
ard in the mill construction fields that shall be uniform 
and universally recognized. Such specifications should 
go into detail where different forms of construction ure 
used in different sections of the country, in explaining 
their relative merits and advantages; and questions not 
only of resistence to fire but relative efficiency, durability 
and economy should be considered. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


OSAGE ORANGE OFFERED 


I have an inquiry for bois d’are 5 inches in diameter, any- 
thing above 12 inches to be split; any length under 7 feet. 
Parties want to buy this by the ton f.o.b. cars here. Can you 
give me approximately the prevailing price on this wood ?— 
Inquiry No. 65, 


[Bois d’ are (French for ‘‘bow wood’’) is the old 
southwestern name for osage orange, inasmuch as it was 
a favorite wood of the Indian in the old bow and arrow 
days for the manufacture of bows. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to state ruling 
prices on osage orange in the form of bolts. It depends 
largely upou whether the wood is suitable for dyewood, and 
this is probably the purpose for which this wood is 
wanted. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has supplied the 
inquirer with the addresses of several concerns that manu- 
facture dyes from osage orange wood and by asking for 
quotations he can get a check upon the present values. 
Wood from Texas (where this inquiry originates) and 
other southern points is especially prized for dyewood 
purposes inasmuch as it appears to contain a larger pro- 
portion of the coloring principle than that grown farther 
north.—EDIToR. | 


KINDLING WANTED 


Where can we buy kindling in bunches or loose ?}—INQUIRY 
No. 92. 

[The above inquiry comes from Illinois and the ad- 
dress will be supplied upon request. The inquiry is from 
a local lumber and coal retailer—Ep1Tor. ] 


A RETAILER’S VIEW OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


I am interested in that part of “Realm of the Retailer” of 
April 27 under the heading “Adjustments of Trade Accept- 
ance.” Mr. Jacobs, who gives the interview in this story, 
looks at the matter exactly as I have always looked at it, and 
I assure you that as long as there are reputable concerns sell- 
ing lumber and other building material on terms of sale, 2 
percent within five days after delivery, I will not buy of any 
one demanding a trade acceptance. I have always discounted 
my bills promptly and I think the trade acceptance is putting 
a penalty on the man who has always discounted his bills, and 
I want to register my complaint against the trade acceptance 
right now and, in doing so, wish to add that I will buy no 
material whatever of any firm demanding trade acceptances. 
—Inquiry No. 56. 

[If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had placed the name of 
the writer of the above below his letter it would be the 
name of a Michigan retailer who is widely known even 
beyond the confines of the Wolverine State. It may be 
taken as typical in a way of the attitude of many other 
retailers toward the terms of sale, including trade accep- 
tances, which are now being offered in an attempt to 
standardize them in the lumber industry. 

It will be noted that the writer refers to the interview 
in the ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ of April 27 but makes 
no reference whatever to the editorial comment upon that 
subject that appeared in the same issue. It would seem 
necessary, therefore, somewhat more fully to emphasize 
the thought of that editorial. 

The former terms of sale were 2 percent for cash or 
par on book accounts for 60 days nominal, altho in many 
instances accounts ran for longer periods and were then 
settled without drawing interest for the over time. If 
to these two methods of payment a third is added, settle- 
ment by trade acceptance at 60 days, it is obvious that 
this will be of more advantage to the seller than the book 


account and it may be assumed that he can afford to give 
a discount of 1 percent for such settlement. This point 
will be established a little later in the present discussion. 

It may be further assumed that.in time the seller may 
wish entirely to withdraw the offer to sell at all on open 
book accounts, that point being reached when he can 
secure agreement of a sufficient number of customers to 
the support of the trade acceptance method of settlement 
—which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes to be supe- 
rior in every way to the book account method, for reasons 
that have been very fully discussed in the press of this 
country for a number of months. This will leave only 
the cash discount 2 percent and the trade acceptance 
settlement at 1 percent. 

That step having been reached and the trade acceptance 
having become universally established as the only alter- 
native method of settlement to cash payments, it will be 
seen that it is useless to maintain both of these discounts. 
The proper way to adjust the matter is now to reduce the 
selling price (based on the now obsolete book account 
settlement) by 1 percent and deduct 1 percent from each 
of the two cash discounts. This will wipe out entirely the 
discount for trade acceptance, leaving that as the par 
method of settlement, and will reduce the cash discount to 
1 percent. The cash discount of 2 percent as compared 
with book settlements is an approximately fair measure of 
the relative advantages to the seller of the two forms of 
settlement; and similarly a cash discount of 1 percent is 
a similarly fair measure of the difference between the 
60-day trade acceptance and the bank check. 

The entire course of procedure above outlined is entirely 
fair to both the seller and the buyer; it metes out exact 
justice. This argument fully supports the proposed stand- 
ard terms of sale except in one particular. The retailer 
will at once ask ‘‘Has the reduction of 1 percent been 
made in the selling price?’’ If two salesmen quote him 
exactly the same price upon the same stock and in one 
case he is permitted to take a 2 percent discount for cash 
while the other salesman attempts to hold him to the new 
terms of sale, he will, of course, at once decide which of 
the two is the better offer as far as he is concerned. 

That, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, is the essence 
of the objection which this retailer and other retailers 
have to the proposed terms of sale. It is an objection 
that is bound to persist as long as the old method of 
settlement and the proposed method of settlement are 
contesting with each other in the same market. It is, of 
course, impossible for all of the lumber sellers of the 
country to decide at a given moment to adopt new terms 
of sale and forever to dispense with the old ones. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the trade acceptance terms to 
be offered upon a basis that will be equitable until by the 
fact of their universal use the price of lumber on a com- 
petitive basis will be fixed by that standard of measure- 
ment. Obviously, of course, the great bulk of lumber 
is still being sold upon the 2 percent cash discount basis, 
and, obviously, this fact still has its influence upon the 
price which is asked. 

In its editorial columns on Noy. 11, 1916, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN described the trade acceptance method that 
was at that time in use by the H, B. Waite Lumber Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and Seattle, Wash. That company 
offered its customers the privilege of a cash discount and 
the opportunity at the same time of taking 60 days’ time 
by means of trade acceptance. If, however, trade accep- 
tance was offered the amount of the bank discount was 
paid by the customer. In other words, the seller cashed 
the trade acceptance for exactly the amount of cash which 
it could get for it by taking it to the bank, and the fol- 


lowing illustration was used in the circular that was sent 
out with the invoice: 


FR RT ee ee eee ere eee $500.00 
Ps ao eo nehe ne caueen et ecee ceneds oie cues 200.00 

Net emotnt Of INV 6 vic.cccnccoes ccwcweatundeee $300.00 
S PONIRRE Cag ne Rees bade vekcccatwadvenses 6.00 


Net-value of Car Of JORG EG. sis ci vec cebedceds $294.00 
00 days at 4% percent Interest... .cccccccccveces 3.31 
COREG GONE 5 cicsa atic cenctnle eeantadew cdeaeween 50 


Amount of face of acceptance.............0ee00e $297.81 


In the above instance a 90-day acceptance is used as 
an illustration. Had this been a 60-day acceptance the 
amount of discount at 4% percent would have been $2.20 
or, with collection charge of 50 cents added, $2.70. De- 
ducting this from $6 cash discount, it is apparent that 
$3.30 acceptance discount is allowed to the customer under 
this plan, or 1.1 percent. It.is also apparent that the 
selling lumber company has assumed a contingent liability 
as endorser upon the acceptances when banking them, for 
which it has made no charge. It would have been entirely 
fair, therefore, if it had made its terms to the customer 
slightly less liberal and allowed a straight 1 percent dis- 
count for the trade acceptance method as compared with 
2 percent for cash, and it will be seen that this exactly 
supports the figures used in the argument above. 

It is also obvious that the Waite method of trade accep- 
tance above described would have met with no objection 
whatever from the retailer whose letter leads this inquiry. 
It is a form of presentation of the trade acceptance method 
that was well calculated to introduce it widely among the 
customers of the company using it without encountering 
any antagonism or without raising any of the difficulties 
that are inevitable under any other plan during the 
transition period from the old to the new method of 
settlement. 

It is extremely unfortunate that this matter could not 
be presented to the retailers of the country in a method 
to win their entire and hearty approbation and support. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the trade accep- 
tance is a patriotic measure that is absolutely needed in 
the handling of our national commercial credit, It can not 
be expected, however, that it will commend itself in that 
light to the man who has reason for believing that it is 
costing him 1 percent or that someone else is making an 
added 1 percent of profit out of it. As long as the lumber 
seller who is offering 1 percent cash discount, or par on 
60 days trade acceptance, is competing in the same market 
with the man who is willing to sell on the old terms of 
2 percent cash discount, or book account par, he must be 
prepared to demonstrate his willingness to make up the 
difference of 1 percent in the selling price which he asks, 
—Epiror. | 


WALNUT LOGS OFFERED 


Can you give us the following information about walnut? 

What size and what length and where can we find a mar 
ket for walnut logs and at what price? We have an oppor 
tunity of picking up walnut logs that would measure any 
where from 8 inches to 20 inches at the top. Any informa 
tion you can give us at this time will be appreciated.—IN 
quiry No. 84, 


[There is a very active demand for walnut at the 
present time and the publication of this inquiry should 
bring a number of offers. The inquiry comes from Michi- 
gan. The demand for walnut for gunstocks is far in ex- 
cess of the supply aad it is also used to a considerable 
extent for airplane propellers.—Ep1ror. | 





VETERAN MANUFACTURER AND INVENTOR DIES 


Just how suddenly death may come to those apparently 
hale and hearty was shown within the last few days in 
the demise of DeWitt Clinton Prescott, known far and 
wide in the lumber industry as D. Clint Prescott, veteran 
sawmill machinery manufacturer, inventor, author and 
railroad man. Just two days previous to his death Mr. 
Prescott, placed in a reminiscent mood by a recent per- 
sonal item in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concerning the 
last car of lumber shipped away from Peshtigo, Wis., 
penned a contribution to this paper recalling notable 
things in the history of Peshtigo in which he played an 
important part, and the recital of which he thought so 
timely. ‘Lo Peshtigo fell the honor of having the first 
sawmill in Wisconsin, and the contribution of Mr. Pres- 
cott, which is printed in connection with this sketch of his 
life, oeeasoned by his untimely death, relates some stir- 
ring events in the history of the sawmill town which just 
recently witnessed the milling of its last log and its last 
shipment of lumber. 

Mr. Prescott lived in Chicago for the last twenty years, 
during that time maintaining an office in the Monadnock 
Block. Up to four years ago he was president of the 
Prescott Co., of Menominee, Mich. Mr. Prescott died 
suddenly of heart disease last Saturday, May 4, having 
been active up to the last day of his life, having since 
his retirement from the Prescott Co. maintained an office 
as an engineer in Chicago. He founded many years ago 
the Marinette Iron Works at Marinette, Wis., which 
later had foundries at Duluth, Minn. His sons, Frederick 
M. and Loren L. Prescott, now head the Prescott Co. 

The funeral was held on last Monday from his late 
home, 3760 Rokeby Street, Rev. William E. Barton, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Oak Park, IIL, 
officiating. Mrs. Louis Harrison Slade sung two numbers, 
‘*Homeland’’ and ‘‘ Abide With Me.’’ Interment was at 
Rose Hill Cemetery in Chicago. The pallbearers were 
his sons, Frederick M. and Loren L.; sons-in-law, N. C 


Kingsbury, of New York, and Orville Taylor, of Chicago, 


and personal friends, H. W. Byers and George Gilman. 
Among the beautiful floral tributes was a service flag, 
with four blue stars, as a tribute from his four grandsons 
who are in the service, all in the navy: Lieutenant Curry 





THE LATE D. CLINT PRESCOTT 


S. Prescott being in European waters; Ensign Don 8. 
Prescott being at Annapolis, and C. M. M. Fred H. 
Prescott and James C. Prescott being stationed on the 
Atlantic seaboard. When Mr. Prescott was 77 years old, 
on Feb. 25, he received the announcement of the birth of 
his first great grandchild, and since then another great 
grandchild was born. The deceased is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, Mrs. N. C. Kingsbury, of New 
York, and Mrs. Orville Taylor, of Chicago; four sons, 
Frederick M. and Loren L., of Menominee, Mich., and 
Edward L. and Sumner K., of Seattle, Wash.; four grand- 
sons, fourteen grandchildren and two great grandchildren. 
On the evening previous to his death he and Mrs. Prescott 


attended a moving picture show in their neighborhood 
and before retiring he asked Mrs. Prescott if she would 
attend with him on Saturday the ball game at the Cub 
park on the North Side. Early next morning he spoke 
about breathing heavily and within a half hour he was 
dead. The deceased was a member of the City Club, a 
former member of the Union League and a thirty-second 
degree Mason, being a charter member of the lodge at 
Marinette. Wis. : 

Mr. Prescott was born at Lockport, Ill., Feb. 25, 1841. 
His father died five years later, and after obtaining what 
schooling he could in those early days he obtained his 
first position with the Amoskeag Locomotive Works at 
Manchester, N. H., having a mechanical bent of mind. 
Later he worked in the plant of the Boston Locomotive 
Works of Boston, Mass., and when 16 years old he came 
back to Illinois, having in charge a locomotive sold by 
the works to the Chicago & North Western Railway. Mr. 
Prescott remained in Chicago and went to work for the 
Chicago & North Western in 1865. In that year Presi- 
dent William B, Ogden of the railway, one time mayor of 
Chicago and president of a lumber company at Peshtigo, 
Wis., sent him to Peshtigo on the mission told by Mr. 
Prescott in the appended contribution, an experience best 
described in his own words. 

Mr. Prescott early mastered the principles of sawmill 
devices and his experience gradually broadened until he 
became one of the best known inventors and manufac- 
turers of sawmill machinery in the country. His produc- 
tion of the direct acting steam feed revolutionized . the 
lumber business by largely increasing the output and his 
band mills for sawing logs were the first that were a suc- 
cess in every respect. After serving two years at Peshtigo 
as master mechanic of the company of which Mr. Ogden 
was president, he resigned to begin business with the iron 
mills at Marinette, Wis., an association with which he 
was affiliated for twenty-five years. In 1899 the D, Clint 
Prescott Co. was organized at Menominee, Mich., and 
this company later was reorganized as the Prescott Co., 
an extensive manufacturer of sawmill machinery which 

is still its chosen field. Of his sons, Frederick M. is 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The effeets of the recent German drive in France are 
just beginning to show in American industry; on all 
sides there is evidence of a speeding up of Government 
orders, of the placing of larger and more comprehensive 
orders and a general putting into execution ot the plans 
that have been made to increase the effectiveness of the 
United States in the war. The business of the nation is 
to beat Germany and do this beating as soon as possible. 
Consequently the business center of the country is 
Washington and there it is that more business is trans- 
acted, more orders are secured and more money is spent 
than in any other city of the country of record. 
Entire industries are being firmly and carefully co- 
ordinated with the primary purpose of helping wage 
war. A recent notable example of this is the automo- 
bile industry, that, under Government persuasion, will 
materially curtail the production of pleasure cars. 

This would be useless if there were not food to feed the 
fighters and workers of this country and the fighters 
and workers of our Allies. The outlook for large farm 
crops is very good; winter wheat continually improves; 
the yield is certain to be large. The trouble is that it 
can not be large enough to supply all wants and it is 
imperative that none be wasted, With a fixed price per 
bushel the farmer may market wheat at any time and 
there is no reason to hold it on the farms for specula- 
tion. However, the elevators will not hold it all, nor 
can the railroads carry it at one time, so the farmer 
may well have to store a good portion of the wheat. 
It is up to the retailer to see that it is stored well. Then, 
too, if farm storage facilities are improved hauling 
wheat may be put off until the rush of work is over. 
Helping the farmer harvest, seeing that the food stor- 
age facilities are entirely adequate, and buying War 
Savings Stamps are three things that ought to keep the 
country retailers mighty busy for the summer. 

* * * 


Southern pine leads the softwoods; the market is ex- 
cellent for many grades and the prospective Govern- 
ment need for the grades in most demand indicates 

that there will be no change in the 
SOUTHERN situation. Common grades, both 
PINE boards and dimension, from No. 1 

down, are in great demand and stocks 
are generally short. On the other hand, the demand 
for B & better, C and D is not sufficient to take the 
volume of stock manufactured at some of the mills and 
unless some changes are made that will put this part 
of the log into other lumber the mills may have trouble 
in disposing of it. The Government is taking a large 
part of the lumber shipped and retailers and factory 
consumers have to await their turn. The car supply is 
causing less trouble than the shortage of labor, the lat- 
ter being felt especially by the smaller operators. With 
the withdrawal of many men for the army there is no 
prospect of this situation improving. Embargoes still 
restrict shipments to the East, tho some stock is get- 
ting thru. Prices, broadly speaking, continue to rise; 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN average price index shows 
the average price received for twenty grades of yard 
stock to be $30.90, compared with $30.28 the preceding 
week. For the week ended May 3 a group of 134 mills 
report receiving orders for 73,592,643 feet. For the 
week shipments were 73,144,863 feet and production 
was 71,670,002 feet. Normal production of the mills 
is estimated at 89,500,000 feet. This group of mills 
have on hand orders for 32,584 cars of lumber and as 
the rate of shipping runs from 3,200 to 3,500 a week 
it is easy to see that even tho no more orders were re- 
ceived there is plenty of business to last for several 
months—and there is the great Government business to 
take care of, including the lumber for freight cars. 

* n * 


Under an agreement reached in Washington this 
week the Government is going to get practically all of 
the hemlock cut in Pennsylvania for an indefinite time. 

This action is the result of the imme- 
HEMLOCK diate need of the Government for 
stock and the inability of the rail- 
roads to haul it great distances; thus the mills close at 
hand have been called upon to supply the demand. The 
consequence of this is that the hemlock mills in Wis- 
consin and Michigan are being called upon to supply the 
Government with considerable stock, to supply custom- 
ers in the regular territory and to take care of as many 
of the customers of the eastern mills as is possible. 
Eastern wholesalers have bought a great deal of stock 
in the North and there are well founded stories to the 
effect that hemlock is going from Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan to points north of New York. With mill stocks not 
any too large and no prospects of greatly increasing 
production it is no wonder that the hemlock market is 
very firm and shows an upward tendency. There is a 
very distinct spirit among the manufacturers to prevent 
prices from soaring, but because of the activity of 
eastern buyers it is difficult to do this. 

* * * 


Demand for hardwood lumber is excellent, especially 
for the thick grades of stock and the lower grades for 
box making. Perhaps the most significant recent hap- 

pening in the hardwood trade is the 
HARDWOODS agreement of a number of the poplar 
producers to sell their output to the 
Government at an agreed price, the price to be fixed 
by representatives of the lumbermen and the Govern- 
ment, Taking the situation as a whole there has been 
no Government fixing of prices for hardwoods, tho, of 
course, definite prices were set for some items of hard- 
wood going into wooden ships. The action of the pop- 
lar producers was entirely voluntary and may fore- 
shadow a similar movement for other woods. The con- 
templated agreement to sell the Government hard- 
woods under one set of grading rules is of much impor- 
tance and will undoubtedly,result in much good to the 
manufacturers. Several wheel manufacturers recently 
received contracts from the Government for the manu- 


facture of wooden wheels and are in the market for 
large quantities of suitable stock. They seem to have 
trouble in getting enough material in some instances; 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of one inquiry 
for hickory for this purpose. Just now it seems as tho 
a little education in the suitability of dimension stock 
would do both buyers and sellers much good. Dimen- 
sion stock is generally the cream of the log, but because 
of lack of calling this fact to the attention of the proper 
consumers the market price has always been unduly 
low. There never was a better time to go out and create 
a preferred market for dimension stock. The squabble 
continues over lumber for the vehicle interests and the 
differences seem far from settlement. Manufacturers 
continue to have trouble over labor shortage and the 
car situation, tho the latter is somewhat improved. 
Many of the smaller operators are strictly ‘‘up against 
it’’ for men and all sorts of devices and schemes to take 
the place of men are being considered. Prices almost 
without exception are quite firm. 
* * * 

The spruce situation in the East is quite similar to 
the hemlock position; the Government is taking a good 
sized part of the cut, the cream of the logs is secured 

for airplane lumber and business in 
SPRUCE spruce hinges upon the ability of the 
buyers locating supplies and not upon 
the manufacturers hunting up customers. The box in- 
terests take a great deal of spruce, and while the general 
demand for ordinary house building is not great when 
the entire country is considered the need for more build- 
ing is very keen now in a good part of the spruce pro- 
ducing territory. There is a good deal of spruce in 
Canada that might be sent to this country if cars and 
labor were more plentiful, Of course, a certain amount 
does come across the international line all the time, but 
the volume is not so great as dealers would like to have 
it. On the Pacific coast things have become better 
adjusted and the mills are gradually finding a market 
for the side cut of spruce. Prices obtained for this 
wood in the East are very good and while they might 
be more to the sellers’ liking on the west Coast the 
market is fairly even, there being little fluctuation in 
prices. 

* * * 

Business in white pine is wholly dependent upon 
transportation conditions and the amount of stock that 
is available for sale. It is true that buying by retail 

yards and especially country yards 
WHITE is not very heavy, but the box makers, 
PINE the Government and firms having 

contracts with the Government are 
heavy buyers of white pine. The result is that the de- 
mand is in excess of tie supply, despite the fact that 
some of the embargoes that have restricted shipment 
to the East have been lifted and that the Canadian 
mills are also able to ship a little more stock to United 
States points. Sellers have the novel and profitable 
position of being able to take the pick of the orders 
and it can not be said that they find this situation dis- 
pleasing. One manufacturer, who has the situation 
sized up right, recently said: ‘‘Instead of crawling into 
my shell I go out actively and solicit business, I adver- 
tise and I do everything to get a large volume of in- 
quiries in. Of course, the result is that I get a lot more 
orders than I can fill, but, believe me, I get the cream 
off of the cream of the orders and orders that I do 
not want can be turned down without making the 
prospective buyer feel badly.’’ Production, tho not 
large, is probably in excess of shipments. There is no 
fixed selling list, prices generally being fixed by the 
ability to deliver promptly. 


* * ” 


The manufacturers of North Carolina pine are not in 
an enviable position. They can sell any amount of 
stock, but they can not ship it. It is true that there has 

been some discussion of the scope of 
NORTH applicaton of Government prices in 
CAROLINA that ‘‘indireect Government require- 
PINE ments’’ is a decidedly ambiguous 

term and a lack of its actual under- 
standing has lessened recent buying some, it is said. 
The thing that has limited buying more than anything 
else, tho, is the embargo absolutely prohibiting ship- 
ments north by rail. The congestion in the affected 
area is being dealt with and as soon as possible lumber 
shipments will be resumed, for supplies of this com- 
modity are greatly needed both by the Government 
and private interests. Considerable material is going to 
north Atlantic coast ports by barge, but as most of it 
is already sold and has been sold for some time there 
has been no stock dumped on the market with a conse- 
quent reduction in selling price. At Baltimore, for ex- 
ample, the shortage of stevedores, or at least their lack 
of desire to work, is holding much lumber on barges. 
Mills are generally oversold on the lower grades of 
rough lumber, while the surplus of the better grades is 
small. The market for dressed lumber is somewhat 
brisker, tho not very active. Prices on thin ceiling are 
probably the best. There are instances in which mills 
have offered concessions on dressed stock, but, generally 
speaking, the market is firm. 

* * * 

Cypress sellers do not know what it is to be without 
a good market, the demand for that wood has been good 
for so long. There seems to be no reason to expect any 

change in the situation, either, tho 
CYPRESS the demand from country yards in 
the middle West and the Southwest 
has slackened a bit just now. The call for stock for 
factories continues, tho, and the East is just awaiting 
a chance to get cypress thru to market. Even the re- 
tailers in the East admit that cypress stocks in their 
hands are sadly depleted, and that means a lot of buy- 
ing as soon as there is any prospect of getting deliv- 
eries. Some cypress is going up coast on vessels and 


barges but it is generally choice stock and brings 
mighty nice prices for the owners. The manufacturers 
are bending their efforts right now to rounding out 
assortments of stock and are generally getting ready 
for a heavy demand from the farm trade a little later 
in the year. Prospects in the farming sections for a 
good trade have picked up considerably during the last 
month. Prices remain firm. 
* * * 


The redwood market is improving steadily, with the 
demand from the East the predominating feature. In 
fact, the demand for redwood is in excess of the ability 
of the mills to make shipment. 
Stocks are of good size and well 
assorted, but the car supply is not 
large enough to enable prompt shipment on all the 
eastern orders. The mills are making arrangements to 
pay particular attention to the eastern markets and 
redwood seems destined to be used a great deal for sid- 
ing and similar purposes. The prospect for export busi- 
ness is very good and it would be possible to turn this 
prospect into business if vessels could be secured in 
sufficient number. Redwood ties for export sell easily; 
a number were recently sold in the United States. There 
is a distinct shortage of ties in some sections and for 
this purpose redwood may very well be used to a 
greater extent in this country. The Government con- 
tinues to take some redwood for points in California 
and there are a number of good sized orders in sight for 
redwood pipe. 


REDWOOD 


* * * 


The cut of pine in California is rapidly increasing 
as the mills start the season’s sawing operations. From 
every side come indications that sawmills will have a 

busy year and it is very certain that 
WESTERN there is a good market for all of 
PINES the lumber that can be produced. Of 
course, some of the mills are having 
difficulty in getting full crews, but the situation on the 
whole is not so bad as was anticipated, to judge from 
the reports that have come in. Prices were recently 
advanced by a number of the California mills in order 
to cover the increased cost of production. This is no 
small item, as most of the mills are operating on an 
8-hour day basis. In the Inland Empire the car situa- 
tion has improved to a considerable extent and mills in 
some sections—Montana, for example—are getting just 
about all the cars that they need. The eastern Oregon 
operators certainly have more than their share of trou- 
ble, some of them now being engaged in combating 
labor troubles. The car situation has eased up some- 
what in eastern Oregon and shipments come forward 
in better shape. In practically all of the western 
pines territory stocks are badly broken and the mills 
have no difficulty in disposing of all the lumber that is 
in shipping or selling condition. None of the mills 
sell far ahead. Prices -are strong and firmly main- 
tained. 

* * * F 

The item of special interest on the Pacific coast is 
the placing of orders for car material. It has not been 
announced yet just what the method to be followed in 

, placing the orders is to be and con- 
DOUGLAS siderable speculation is indulged in 
FIR as to what part the wholesaler will 

play. The fir manufacturers express 
themselves as being entirely willing to wait until orders 
come to them; the orders must be filled in a hurry and 
they maintain that much of the material will therefore 
have to be obtained on the Pacific coast. They, of 
course, wish to do all they can to help the Government 
and are willing to await its decision in the matter. 
Orders for fir have picked up somewhat in volume and 
the car situation continues to improve. The mills are 
all cutting a great deal of Government business and 
with the prospective enlargements of cantonments it is 
thought that some of the surplus yard stock can be dis- 
posed of to much advantage. The fact is that the fir 
mills have more than normal stocks of common lumber 
on hand, a condition not true of any other manufac- 
turing section. The belief of fir men is, therefore, that 
the Government will have to call upon the west Coast 
for great quantities of lumber. The improvement in the 
car situation has bettered the California market. Cali- 
fornia is the old and favorite dumping ground for the 
fir mills. The practice has been to ship the lumber in 
coasters to the California market and worry about sell- 
ing it after arrival. Consequently it is not to be won- 
dered at that California frequently got an overdose, and 
that was just about the situation until the car situation 
improved and allowed the volume of rail shipments east 
to be increased. For the week ended April 27 a group of 
142 mills produced 79,875,681 feet. Orders booked were 
below actual production 9,909,282 feet, while shipments 
exceeded orders 21,317,959 feet. The price situation re- 
mains substantially unchanged. 


* * * 


The market for red cedar shingles is a little firmer 
this week. After the first rustle resulting from an im- 
provement in the car situation it became evident that 

shingles were coming forward only 
SHINGLES, in sufficient volume to meet the de- 
LATH mand and so the stir subsided. The 
fact is the 8-hour day has curtailed 
production a good deal; the high cost of cedar logs has 
made the cedar shingle manufacturers study shingle 
production costs as never before, and the Government 
direction of the supply of cars has helped to make sell- 
ers cautious. Then, too, the demand for shingles, while 
anything but brisk, is fairly constant and calls for @ 
good many shingles. Redwood shingles and shakes sell 
well and the same is true of eypress shingles. White 
cedar shingles are not in plentiful supply, tho the de- 
mand is not excessive for this species of wogd worked 
up into shingles. Lath, taking the country as a whole, 
sell very well and are shipped as rapidly as produced. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


When Frank A. Vanderlip, in the initial weeks of the 
War Savings and National Thrift campaign, gave utter- 
ance to the idea that the people of the country must cease 
buying the things they did not need, in order to help win 
the war, he was criticised harshly, from one end of the 
land to the other. It is possible that Mr. Vanderlip, altho 
a trained newspaper man, as well as a financier, was 
unfortunate in the selection of the language that clothed 
his expression, but fundamentally Mr. Vanderlip was 
right and the fault, if it be a fault, lies in the interpreta- 
tion of what Mr. Vanderlip said rather than in the thought 
expressed. 

Evidently what Mr. Vanderlip sought to impress upon 
the American business mind was that the savings or, to 
put it more clearly, the part of the income of the indi- 
vidual American available for investment, is inadequate 
to meet the capital requirements of the country and hence 
must be increased. This can be done only thru increased 
production and thrift, or, in other words, thru a curtail- 
ment of individual expenditures. The public interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Vanderlip’s utterance was that there must be 
a sudden cessation in the buying of non-essentials. Such 
a policy would work actual injury for the reason that it 
would throw shop capacity into idleness; would curtail 
incomes, both of manufacturer and wage earner, and at 
the same time would increase the credit requirements of 
the manufacturer in order to carry the finished products 
for which there was no immediate market, but which 
represented working capital. 

So sensitive is the business structure that it responds 
very quickly to pressure, applied suddenly or gradually, 
as the case may be. Usually, the ordinary course of 
events is sufficient to cause the great business machine to 
slow down or speed up, or veer around to a new direction. 
Once in a while more than ordinary pressure is required. 
Sometimes a sudden jolt, such as a market collapse or a 
sudden development of a money stringency, forces a sharp 
readjustment in the business world. 

In the present instance conditions are so fundamentally 
sound in this country and the readjustment to war has 
been going on so steadily that sudden changes now seem 
to be avoidable. It may be possible that there are some 
weak spots in the situation which will cause sharp reac- 
tions, but at the moment they are not apparent to the 
business eye. There is nothing more sensitive than the 
speculative market for securities. Possibly, it is less 
sensitive at the moment than in times when speculation is 
more active and the market represents a much larger 
volume of trading, but nevertheless the narrowness of 
the market, together with the disposition of speculators to 
nurse carefully their profits and curtail losses, insures a 
quick response to changing conditions, even without 
violent market swings. 

The fact is that the market discounted future readjust- 
ments before we were actually at war with the Germans 
and further discounted war financing during the period of 
the flotation of the first Liberty Loan and pending the 
enactment of the War Revenue Act. This latter reaction 
was drastic, but it was attended by a readjustment in 
business conditions more gradual but nevertheless far- 
reaching. The recent developments in the stock market 
would seem, therefore, to indicate that for a time at 
least the trend in the business world is in the direction 
of improvement, and while it may be subject to interrup- 


tions by unforeseen developments that are natural in war 
times, nevertheless the tendency is upward, slowly but 
steadily. 

It is inconceivable that anything could develop in the 
present situation that could cause any greater strain on 
business and on finance than the things already dis- 
counted. For example, could there be any development 
in the way of a readjustment that would press harder on 
business and finance than the transfer of the country in a 
few short months from an exceedingly active and pros- 
perous neutral nation, building up a phenomenal foreign 
trade and drawing freely on the world’s available gold 
supply, to a belligerent nation, assuming all the respons- 
ibilities of strengthening the credit of her Allies thru 
tremendous loans, raising billions of dollars from her 
own people for the purpose thru sales of Liberty bonds 
and billions more thru direct taxation as well, curtailing 
her man power industrially by the transformation of a 
million or more of her workers into a military force? It 
would seem not. 

This country has gone thru the initial period of the war 
with remarkable results. The nation is now united in a 
determination to win. It is inconceivable to any Amer- 
ican that any talk of peace that was not based on un- 
conditional surrender by the Teutonic powers could be 
countenanced. This does not seem to be in sight. Hence 
the business mind has adjusted itself to-the thought that 
the United States and her Allies are confronted by a long 
war and are readjusting on that basis. It requires time 
for a nation to be transformed from peace pursuits into a 
military machine, having behind it closely coddinated busi- 
ness and industrial efforts. It will be recalled that in the 
early months of the European war the late Lord Kitchener 
remarked that he did not know how long the war would 
last but that he did know when the war would begin so 
far as Great Britain as concerned; intimating: that the 
first two years of the war would be required by Great 
Britain for preparation. What Lord Kitchener said on 
that occasion obviously applies with equal force to the 
United States, and while we are making rapid progress in 
our preparations for war the full force of our fighting 
strength probably will not be felt by Germany until next 
year. This does not mean that our forces or our people 
will be idle in the meantime, but quite the contrary, for 
the American forces are already helping to inflict punish- 
ment on the Teutonic powers for their total disregard of 
international law and customs and their inhumanity prac- 
ticed in this war. 

It has required time to bring the business mind to a 
condition where it more readily can grasp and understand 
what is expected of American business in war. Natural 
developments are forcing the necessary readjustment in 
business in the way of curtailment of non-essential busi- 
ness and the expansion of the production of things im- 
perative in war. Patriotic determination of every indi- 
vidual to help is resulting in the curtailment of wasteful 
expenditure in war times and the use of the money and 
credit, thus saved, for investment in Liberty bonds. In 
other words, business is getting back to earth. Our pros- 
perity must be for the single purpose on the part of every 
patriotic business man of helping to win the war, thru 
the absorption of Liberty bonds, the expansion of essen- 
tial business and the development of the greatest possible 
man-power in this country. 





WILL CHAMPION CAUSE OF THE WHOLESALER 


New York, May 6.—In view of the important and vital 
interest to the lumber trade at large of regulations now 
in effect at Washington, readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be interested in the fact that the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is taking ener- 
getic and well-considered action relating to the position 
of the legitimate wholesaler and having regard for what 
trade experience has proved to be the most economical 
means of distribution as well as of manufacture. 

The commendable purpose to secure lumber at the low- 
est initial cost hag easily led to a popular but false 
impression that by eliminating the so-called ‘‘ middle 
man,’’ the inevitable cost of distribution can be saved. 
The extent to which acceptance of this view has tended 
to put the wholesaler in an unfair light, as well as in 
an unfortunate plight, is known only too well to the trade 
at large. That the wholesaler fills an essential place in 
the economy of the trade is well recognized, however, by 
a large element not only of wholesalers but of manufac- 
turing wholesalers and a large number of manufacturers 
pure and simple, who realize what is involved in the dis- 
tribution of lumber as well as in its production. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
as is well known, is very broadly representative in its 
membership; and, as might be expected from that fact, 
its position on this question and any activities it under- 
takes will be upon a sound and convincing basis. 

Under the resolution adopted at its annual convention 
in New York on March 28, the following representative 
and able committee has been appointed to offer on behalf 
of its wholesalers the valuable service they can give to 
the Government in its present lumber requirements: 

Edward Eiler, chairman, Edward Hiler Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

H. W. McDonough, Cypress Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

E. H. Stoner, West Penn Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

E. H. Stoner, West Penn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Max Myers, Nicola, Stone & Myers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sners R. Sizer, Robert R. Sizer Lumber Co., New York, 


‘Thomas E. Coale, Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B. H. Ellington, Ellington & Guy, Richmond, Va. 

This committee is fortunate in having had the counsel 
of a number of representative manufacturers and whole- 
salers who met informally in Pittsburgh on April 25, 
which conference was attended as well by several members 
of thé committee. This conference included members of 
various other associations as well as of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and was attended 
by representative lumbermen from various centers, includ- 


ing Chicago, Columbus, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 

A number of those attending this conference are famil- 
iar thru personal experience not only with the regulations 
now in force under authority of the director of lumber 
at Washington but with the conditions which are the 
basis of those regulations as well as with the practical 
effect of their operation, and are thoroly acquainted with 
the very serious consequences to a large part of the legit- 
imate wholesale industry. 

This committee is, therefore, in a position not only to 
champion to its full value the cause of the wholesaler in 
his right to business life, but to do so with a full knowl- 
edge of the situation and motives which are prompting the 
lumber authorities at Washington in their present severe 
policy, and without unfair or improper criticism of the 
men who have been giving their time and service to the 
Government and endeavoring to serve in the present war 
emergency impartially and without fear or favor. 

In this connection it must be realized that the lumber 
authorities have been called upon to meet frequent oppo- 
sition, much of which has no doubt been well-founded, 
but much of which, also, has been based upon an incom- 
plete knowledge of all that is involved in the emergency 
situation to be met. It was the clear consensus of the 
men who met at Pittsburgh that while an intelligent pre- 
sentation of the position of the wholesaler should be 
immediate and urgent, for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment as well as of the individual involved, a purely 
hostile attitude would not only be ineffective as far as 
results are concerned, but not well considered as repre- 
senting the patriotic support of the lumber trade at large, 
and that on the other hand a clear presentation of the 
merits of the case was much better calculated to secure 
the end desired. 

The committee above named which is charged with the 
coérdination of this wholesale activity has invited the 
support thru resolution and otherwise of all wholesale 
organizations and may be counted upon to present the 
matter with the very best promise of a satisfactory out- 
come. 





A rabbitt spends erbout haff hiz life runnin’ 
round in circles becus he ain't got no speshul 
point in life t’ git to. An’ I see a lot o’ fellers ‘at 
‘keeps remindin’ me o’ them rabbits ever time I 
see ‘em. 

—Musings of the Old Axman 








It is interesting to note the forces that have compelled 
this readjustment. People have not been frightened into 
curtailment of waste but gradually they have been forced 
into this attitude by the developments in the business 
world, First, the pressure on the financial market, due 
to a tremendous capital requirement which not only 
monopolized the capital supply or savings of the country 
but overlapped and absorbed a part of our banking funds, 
temporarily made credit a little more difficult to obtain 
at the banks. This increased the difficulties of obtaining 
accommodations in the way of loans for those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of things not essential. 
Then came the congestion of our inadequate transporta- 
tion system, 

A long period of starvation, thru which our railroads 
had passed as a result of the anti-railroad agitation of 
the last decade, impaired railroad credit to such an extent 
that it has been simply impossible to increase railroad 
‘facilities in anticipation of future expansion of business 
and make them adequate for the volume of traffic super- 
imposed by our participation in the war. Necessarily, the 
question of national defense, and the movement of troops 
and supplies for our armies and those of our Allies, made 
it imperative that the Government business have the right 
of way and priority shipments interfered with the de- 
livery of raw materials and the finished products of non- 
essential industry. 


wet 

The fuel situation became acute and this added further 
pressure to the curtailment of non-essential industry to 
the end that industry essential to war times be kept mov- 
ing and be speeded up. So acute did this situation be- 
come that there resulted what many business men regarded 
at the time as the greatest fiasco of the ware But really 
was this a fiasco? It is true that business was paralyzed 
one day in a week in most lines of trade and production, 
at a time when increased production was needed. But 
there has not been suggested any practical way, other 
than the one adopted, to check the fuel famine and to 
relieve, what was more threatening, the serious railroad 
congestion in the seaboard territory and at many of the 
interior railway terminals. Costly as this now famous 
fuel order may have been to American business, it served 
a great purpose in impressing upon the business mind 
the seriousness of the war and the imperative require- 
ments of the Government in order to win. 

This, together with subsequent events, has contributed 
to a readjustment of business to war conditions, and to 
the gradual transformation of shop-capacity from non- 
essential to wartime industry and made possible the 
gradual transfer of labor, thus released, to war produc- 
tion activities, Another feature is the tremendous de- 
mand on business to use, to a greater extent than ever 
before in our history, the latent credit of the country, 
in order to supply the Treasury with the funds necessary 
to be expanded during the war. While it is recalled that 
the bulk of this credit, including funds reloaned to our 
Allies, is being dispersed in this country, it is obvious 
that in the course of time, as the great financial and 
business machinery of the country speeds up, there will 
be less friction in the business world and we will accom- 
plish the increase in production with less uncertainty and 
less interference in the next year than was experienced in 
the first fiscal of our participation in the war. 





THRIFT STAMPS AS ANNIVERSARY SOUVENIRS 


CAMERON, TEx., May 6.—In celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, which occurred last week, the Jeter 
Lumber Co, sent to its customers very appropriate and 
acceptable souvenirs in the form of thrift cards with a 
thrift stamp attached to each. This was in place of the 
customary souvenirs of leather or metal given in com- 
memoration of former anniversaries, Mr. Jeter figuring 
that it was more appropriate in these war times to boost 
the war savings campaign and get others to do the same, 
by the presentation of stamps. Further, his purchase of 
$350 worth of stamps for this purpose boosted Milan 
County’s quota by that much. The benefit will not stop 
there, however, as each of the 1400 recipients of the 
cards naturally will fill them out, so that in the aggregate 
a considerable sum wiil be realized for war financing. 

The Jeter lumber yard has a continuous existence of 
thirty-one years, having been established in 1887 by John 
B. McLane. On May 1, 1893, it was purchased by the 
late William M, Jeter, and more recently has been under 
the control of the present manager, Royal P. Jeter. 

In further commemoration of the centennial anniversary 
of the firm, a full page in the local newspaper was used 
to convey greetings to its customers. Accompanying each 
of the 1400 thrift cards and stamps sent out was the fol- 
lowing letter: 


YOU HELPED TO DO IT 
For a quarter of a century we have been in the lumber busi 
~ ness in Cameron. ‘This is our silver jubilee year. For a quar 
ter of a century we have been right here serving the people 
of Milan County. We are proud of our record, but while we 
celebrate our silver anniversary we want those who made 
our celebration possible to know we recognize the part they 
have in it, and we want them—-you—-to know we are thank 
ful to them—-you—for it. We want to say to all those who 
have favored us with any business during this time. ‘Thank 
you, every one.’ 

We have been able to stay here all this time only thru the 
patronage of our friends and customers. Their trade—your 
trade—has made it possible for us to be here, and we want 
to show our appreciation to all those who have been our cus- 
tomers during this time. 

We do not want this date to pass without sending you some 
token of our appreciation and gratitude; but with our coun 
try at war, and our Government calling on all of us to help, 
and urging us, everyone, to cut out “non-essential” expendl- 
tures—urging us everyone to put that money into Government 
securities—we do not feel that it would be a patriotic thing 
to do to spend money for souvenirs that are not essential, 

We have therefore hit upon the happy plan of celebrating 
our silver anniversary, helping our country in its time of 
need, and presenting our customers with a real worth-while 
souvenir at the same time by sending out Thrift Cards with 
the first Thrift Stamp in place, 

Yours is enclosed in this letter. 

Please accept it with our best wishes for your good health, 
and our hope that you will continue to favor us with your 
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SIGNAL CORPS HAS A SOLDIERS’ CHORUS 


Coast Warriors’ Organization Is of High Musical 
Caliber—May Help Subscription Campaigns 


PorTLAND, OrE., May 6.--Members of the spruce di- 
vision of the signal corps stationed at Vancouver bar- 
racks are not only doing their bit getting out spruce for 
airplanes, but many also are furnishing inspiration to 
the nation and their fellow workers. Among these are 
the members of the soldiers’ chorus, organized by Lieut. 
Frank L, Frye, of the Infantry, and directed by George 
Wilber Reed, of Portland. Mr. Reed is a civilian and 
prominent among Portland’s professional musicians, As 
tenor he has sung in the musical centers of Great Britain 
and on the European continent. Lieutenant Frye, while 
not professing to be a musician of great prominence, ad- 
mits that he had ‘‘done something in the movie line,’’ 
and—he has written an opera for all male voices, 
which he would not mind putting on with his chorus. 

Among the chorus members are several who have done 
professional work, as for example Private Edward Bal- 
lantine, who at the time the United States entered the 
war was instructor in musical theory at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Today he is serving the nation as a private in 
the signal corps. And Private Ballantine is very modest, 
so modest in fact that his ability as musician was not 
discovered until Director Reed spoke of wanting a song 
transposed a couple of tones. Private Ballantine was 
at the piano and surely he would ‘‘ put it up’’ and did it 
‘fat sight.’’ 

Director Reed’s questioning revealed that Private Bal- 
lantine was not merely a transposer but a composer as 
well, and his compositions had been played by the Chi- 
cago and Boston Symphony orchestras. Private H. B. 
Johnson sang one season with the Cordova Concert Co. 
of Chicago. Private R. A. Harcourt has appeared on the 
Chautauqua circuits. Private Clarence EK. Reuter has 
sung with several operatic companies and was for a time 
with Al Field’s minstrels. Private Clausen is a tenor of 
rare ability. 

The chorus has _partici- 
pated in many events for 
the benefit of the various 
branches of the war work 
and the suggestion has been 
made that arrangements 
should be made to have it 
tour the country in behalf of 
Liberty Bond or _ other 
campaigns. 

Speaking of the organiz- 
ing work, Lieutenant Frye 
said that it was comparative- 
ly easy. ‘Whenever I 
heard a voice in camp, I 
simply nabbed him, and 
gave him a trial. We now 
have thirty-three, and will 


Association. Messrs. Stark and Lang are members of the 
executive committee of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mr. Goodman represented the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Since the Chicago meeting the governors of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
met in this city last week and after full discussion of the 
matter adopted resolutions pledging codperation in 
bringing about the changes necessary to make the pro- 
posal a success. 

[These resolutions are printed on front page of this 
issue.—EDITOR. | 

As mentioned in the report of the meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Club, held Monday evening, that organ- 
ization pledges its support to the movement. 





USE FAST TRAINS TO MAKE SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 4.—The Fir Production Board 
of which J. H. Bloedel is chairman and C. W. Stimson, 
secretary, during the last two or three months in order to 
rush fir to eastern and southern ship yards shipped sixty- 
eight special trains of about forty cars each of fir ship 
building lumber and other Government lumber. This was 
about one trainload a day, and the time taken for these 
trains to reach eastern Coast distributing points aver- 
aged fifteen days. At the outset when representatives 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation came to the Coast 
to endeavor to expedite the movement of fir lumber to 
eastern and southern ship yards, they contemplated using 
newly constructed ships from Coast ship yards to trans- 
port the lumber thru the Panama Canal to the Altantic 
seaboard. An investigation of this plan, however, showed 
that it would take time to assemble the lumber at a ship- 
ping port, and for loading on vessel, unloading at Atlan- 
tic seaboard and reshipping to destination, so the idea 
was abandoned and at the suggestion of Mr. Bloedel the 
special scheme was worked out to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Altho the Government recently suspended orders 
for 12,000,000 feet of ship building lumber, largely be- 
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accept a few more.’’ 

That music plays a most 
important part in the war 
was the declaration of a returned officer, who said that 
Europe is absorbed by two things for the present—war 
and music, 


BARGE IS LAUNCHED SUCCESSFULLY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 6.—Officials of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and a select party of invited 
guests saw one of the most successful launchings on 
April 26 that ever took place in these waters. The wooden 
barge Northern 29, which has been building at the Hill- 
yer, Sperring & Dunn plant of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, was cut loose from its moorings with appro- 
priate ceremonies and slipped down its ways into the St. 
Johns River without a mishap of any kind. The barge 
is one of several of its type now building in Jacksonville 
and other Government ship yards. It is constructed of 
longleaf pine from this territory, with tough oak knees 
from the same place. It is 250 feet long and has a dead 
weight carrying capacity of 2,200 tons. 








TO FACILITATE NEGOTIATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 7,—Measures are being taken 
by representatives of leading associations of hardwood 
manufacturers and dealers to bring about more uniform 
rules of inspection, the purpose being to facilitate nego- 
tiations with the Government for the furnishing of hard- 
woods for the various requirements of the war. 

At an executive meeting held in Chicago in April at 
which five associations were represented by eleven officials 
of the different associations there was a general discus- 
sion which: developed the unanimous opinion of those 
present that they should unqualifiedly pledge their sup- 
port and hearty codperation in furnishing the Government 
with all the hardwood lumber required for the construc- 
tion of army vehicles, and for other purposes necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war. 

[The resolution adopted at this meeting is printed on 
front page of this issue.—EDITor. | 

There were present at the meeting in Chicago the fol- 
lowing representatives of the hardwood industry in addi- 
tion to those who signed the resolution, and who approved 
of the action of the meeting: Charles A. Bigelow, of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; Frank 
F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and John M. Pritchard, secretary of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Of those signing the resolutions Mr. Robinson is presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States; Messrs. Barnaby and Brown are members 
of the executive committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association; Mr. Stimson is vice president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association; Mr. Jurden is 
president of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


SIGNAL CORPS CHORUS, VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH.—GEORGE W. REED IN 
CIVILIAN CLOTHES AND LIEUT. FRANK L. FRYE TO THE RIGHT 


cause the special train plan had overloaded the eastern 
ship yards with fir, the fir production board still has or- 
ders for about 15,000,000 feet, on which north Coast mills 
are now working. Whether the Government’s car mate- 
rial requirements will be purchased thru the Fir Pro- 
duction Board is not yet known. 





DEFINES MAXIMUM PRICES FOR LOGS 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 4.—H. B. Van Duzer, director for 
Oregon of the Fir Production Board, under date of April 
30 issued circular No. 18 to lumber manufacturers and 
loggers of the Oregon and Columbia River district rela- 
tive to maximum prices for logs, which reads as follows: 

All concerned are hereby instructed to observe the maximum 
log prices established herein, which are supplementary to the 
original announcement by our circular No. 9, covering the 
official ruling of the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board, which established maximum values on fir logs 
up to and including 40 feet, delivered to points where cus- 
tomary to make delivery to sawmill operators, effective April 
1 to May 31, as follows: Number 1, $19 a thousand; No. 2, 
$15.50 a thousand; No. 3, $10 a thousand. 

Subsequent action of the War Industries Board establishes 
prices of logs not heretofore graded as follows: 

All logs heretofore graded and sold as Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
to be so sold. Other logs to be entitled to a maximum of 
$15.50 for logs up to and including 41 feet, except logs 14 
inches and under, to be classified No. 3 at No. 3 prices. All 
coarse large logs containing defects similar to the No. 3 
grade to be scaled and priced No. 8. 

Furthermore, the authorization of War Industries Board 
in relation to fixing maximum prices, also method of deter- 
mining scale on logs of suitable quality to manufacture long 
timbers in lengths over 41 feet, is as follows: 

All logs over 41 feet to be scaled as two logs, up to and 
including 80 feet, and over 80 feet as three logs. Scale to 
be had on the basis of one inch to every 10 feet added to the 
top end scale. Spread allowed for logs over 41 feet as 
follows : 

Top up to 27 inches: 42 to 50 feet $1, 52 to 60 feet $2. 
62 to 70 feet $3, 72 to 80 feet $4, 82 to 90 feet $5. 

Top 28 inches and over 42 to 50 feet $2, 52 to 60 feet $4. 
62 to 70 feet $6, 72 to 80 feet $8, 82 to 90 feet $10. 

Any questions in relation to this authorization should be 
taken up with this office promptly, and prices indicated shall 
be understood as maximum in all transactions. 


HOME GUARDS PROTECT BAKER PLANT 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 4.—The Baker White Pine Co., 
at Baker, has had trouble with an element that has 
threatened to set fire to the mill, and sixty members of the 
Baker Home Guard have been on duty protecting the 
new plant. Home guards thruout the State are now get- 
ting the upper hand of the lawless element that has 
caused much trouble in the Pacific Northwest for more 
than a year and very little trouble has been heard of 
outside of the Baker incident. The Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen, too, has had a very healthy influ- 
ence on the situation. ‘ 





SOUTH SEAS OFFER BIG FIELD FOR SHINGLES 


Australian Tells of Need of Coast Products—Great 
Opportunity Is Evident 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 4.—As to Washington red cedar 
shingles, it may yet easily come to pass that the ‘‘ field 
is the world.’’ A forecast of a widening market for red 
cedar shingles and west Coast products generally is being 
made in Seattle this week by George G. Gordon, of Gillard- 
Gordon (Ltd.), Sydney, Australia, in a canvass of trade 
conditions, with the definite object of experimental ship- 
ments to the broad domain of Australasia, Gillard- 
Gordon (Ltd.) is an importing firm, and its representa- 
tive is here for the definite purpose of introducing shingles 
into the territory served by his concern. He says: 

Prior to the outbreak of the war sheet iron was used for 
roofing almost exclusively in the cities of Australasia. Fresh 
material is now absolutely unobtainable and building men 
are put to the necessity of using second-hand sheet iron anid 
scraps of all kinds in their efforts to piece out roofing. Not 
only is roofing tremendously high in price, but it is becoming 
practically unobtainable. Under these conditions, it is our 
belief that red cedar shingles will find favor in Australia, and 
we hope to be able to build up a nice trade in them. Up to 
the present time there have been a few shipments of Cali- 
fornia redwood shingles, but practically no red cedar shingles 
from the Pacific Northwest have gone into the country of the 
South Seas. 

Another trade courier to visit Seattle this week is 
Charles A. Wake, of England and Australia. His fore- 
cast fits nicely into that of Mr. Gordon, regarding the 
opportunity for trade expansion in general. Mr. Wake 
makes this point: 

There is wheat enough in Australia to supply the entire 
Pacific coast country with flour. It is coming here; and thru 
that very fact an equal supply of flour on the Atlantic coast 
will be released for the needs of the American people and 
their Allies. The ships that bring the wheat to Seattle and 
other Coast points will not go back empty, if the business 
men of this part of the world are gifted with vision and begin 
to sense the vast opportunities that await them in commerce 
with people of the same blood, speaking the common tongue. 
The clear meaning is that ship charters, which early in the 
war advanced so rapidly that oftentimes a vessel paid for 
itself in a single voyage, will be reduced. There will be a 
great interchange of commerce between the people of New 
Zealand and Australia and the people of the United States. 

It happens that shingles are desirable as cargo. It is 
estimated that the red cedar product, when shipped ‘‘ short 
stowage,’’ can be laid down in Australian ports at from 
$7 to $7.50 a thousand—figures that place them well 
within the reach of Australians. ‘‘Short stowage’’ means 
that shingles, being compact in bundles, can be loaded 
here and there aboard ship in a manner affording great 
ease of handling, coupled with the highest economy in 
space. 





EXTEND TIME TO GET OUT LOGS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 7.—Relief for loggers who 
cut timber on State land last winter and have not been 
able to remove it is in sight. A delegation of nine, 
headed by George W. Martin of Martin Bros., Duluth, 
called on the Minnesota Public Safety Commission today 
and explained the situation. Under the law timber re- 
maining on the land after the permits have expired re- 
verts to the State. Many permits expire June 1. Owing 
to the scarcity of labor last winter and the early spring 
large quantities of timber were left in the woods, in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts. The commission realized 
the justice of the plea. State Auditor J. A. O. Preus, 
who was present, was asked to suspend seizure of the 
timber until next winter, when the legislature will meet 
and will be asked to pass legislation to permit the men 
who cut the timber to move it from the land. 

T. M. Partridge and L. A. Page, jr., represented the 
Northern White Cedar Association at a conference at 
the State capitol yesterday on the proposed revision in 
fees for scaling State timber. W. T. Cox, State forester; 
Oscar Arneson, superintendent of State timber, and M. J. 
Thornton, State surveyor general, were present. A good 
start was made and a second conference will take place 
next week. A. C. Fosse, of International Falls, will rep- 
resent pulp wood men at the next meeting. 





TO TRY WOODEN SOLES FOR ARMY SHOES 


Brockton, Mass., May 6.—The Masterson Bros. Last 
Co. has been given an order by the Government for 
1,000 pairs of shoes for the army, the soles of which are 
to be made of wood. It is claimed that shoes with 
wooden soles will last longer and at the same time will 
cost much less than leather soles. The order placed here 
is merely in the nature of a trial order and whether more 
orders will be placed depends entirely upon how satis- 
factory the shoes prove. Maple. and poplar are being 
used in the experiment. 





BUILDING BOOM IN. KANSAS TOWN 


St. Louis, Mo., May 7.—El Dorado, Kan., center of im- 
menge oil development, is experiencing a building boom, 
according to Ralph F. Lilley, who was in St. Louis today 
looking into the lumber situation preparatory to estab- 
lishing a lumber yard there. Mr. Lilley expects to have 
his yard, which will be thoroly modern in every way, in 
operation within the next sixty days. ‘‘El Dorado is 
forging ahead rapidly,’’ he said. ‘‘As a result of the 
development of the town following the discovery of oil 
a great deal of building has been done, and a great deal 
more will be undertaken, A big sash and door factory 
is now nearing completion.’’ 

Mr. Lilley had just returned from Illinois, where he pur- 
chased a 2-acre tract of timberland—oak and maple, 
mostly oak—in Wayne County, and he now is negotiating 
for the purchase of a sawmill on an adjoining tract. He 
has been in the lumber business since he was a boy, his 
father having been connected with the George D. Hope 
Lumber Co., a well known Arkansas concern. More re 
cently Mr. Lilley has been assistant manager of the 
R. W. Long Lumber Co., El Dorado. 
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RIVER LUMBER SHIPPING PRONOUNCED A SUCCESS 


Initial Cargoes on the Tennessee Handled Satisfac- 
torily—Service to Be Extended 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—The experiment of the Horse 
Creek Lumber Co. in shipping yellow pine lumber on 
Tennessee River packets has been proved a success. St. 
Louis capital is largely interested in this enterprise, 
which is located at Duncan’s Landing, Tenn. The com- 
pany’s mill has been sawing lumber for the last six 
months, but shipments began only about thirty days ago, 
two trips a week being made by the St. Louis & Tennessee 
River Packet Co., which operates the boats. Every de- 
tail of the plan has worked smoothly. 

The mill is located right on the bank of the river and 
the lumber is loaded on to the boats by means of chutes, 
about three hours being required to load a cargo of 30,- 
000 feet of lumber, which is stored in the hold. The 
lumber is taken down the Tennessee to Brookport, Ill., an 
Illinois Central junction point, a distance of 200 miles, 
where it is loaded on to cars. 

The capacity of the mill is 30,000 feet a day, boards and 
dimension being manufactured. Stock now is being 
accumulated to make a shipment of 1,000,000 feet up the 
Ohio River to a point east of Cincinnati. Arrangements 
have been made for a barge to handle this shipment, which 
will be an all-river trip of 700 miles. 

Regular shipments will be continued by packet to 
Brookport, and to such other terminal river points as 
Paducah, Metropolis or Cairo, at all’ of which cars can 
be most generally had. This service will gradually be 
extended with larger boats. 

Several hardwood and tie plants are located on the 
Tennessee River, but the Horse Creek Lumber Co. is the 
only one cutting southern pine. The company is owned 
by George R. Hogg and C, J. Harris of the Hogg-Harris 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, and Hubert F. Young, who is the 
active manager. Mr. Young has had fifteen years’ prac- 
tical experience as a sawmill man. 





SPRUCE DIVISION DESIRES INFORMATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—Colonel Brice P. Disque, com- - 


manding the spruce production division of the signal 
corps, desires further information regarding the location 
of spruce tracts and the amount of equipment for opera- 


is estimated that there is an army of no less than 100,- 
000 ablebodied men in Florida alone who are too lazy to 
work and who can not be made to work on account of the 
inadequate vagrancy laws. 





LAUNCHING SHOWS SHIP BUILDERS’ QUICK WORK 


Schooner Sent Into the Water for French Government 
—Two Craft Launched in One Day 


Tacoma, WASH., May 4.—The maiden launching at 
the Foundation Co.’s wood ship yard in Tacoma, said 
to be the largest ship yard for wooden vessels in the 
country, took place Wednesday morning at 8:15 when 
the 3,000-ton auxiliary schooner Gerbeviller was sent into 
the water. It is the first of a fleet of twenty wooden 
ships the company is building here for the French gov- 
ernment and within 15 minutes after it was off the ways 
workmen were laying a new keel in its place. Mrs. 
Frank Walker, wife of the district representative of* the 
French government, was sponsor for the vessel and offi- 
cers of the French mission at the Tacoma army camp at- 
tended the ceremony. The Gerbeviller is 280 feet long, 








SCENE AT FOUNDATION CO. SHIP YARD AT LAUNCH 
ING OF THE FRENCH SHIP GERBEVILLER 





CEDAR MEN PROTEST INCREASED SCALING FEES 


State Commission Appoints Committee to Hear Com- 
plaint-—Discrimination Is Alleged 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 6.—A large delegation of 
cedar producers waited on the Minnesota Public Safety 
Commission at the State capital last Tuesday to protest 
against a recent order of the commission, increasing and 
generally revising the fees for scaling timber cut from 
State land. After the hearing members of the commis- 
sion agreed that some change in the order was called for, 
and decided to refer the subject to a committee of four. 
One representative on the committee will be from the 
cedarmen, one from the pulp wood producers, one from 
the State timber board and one from the State forestry 
department. It is hoped that this committee can reach 
an agreement as to a revised scale. The complaint was 
that large operators whose stock is concentrated and 
easily scaled are penalized as against small ones whose 
stuff is scattered and requires more of the scalers’ time. 
The increases made range from 30 to 500 percent. 

In the delegation were T. M. Partridge and H. F. 
Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co.; L. A. 
Page, jr., of the Page & Hill Lumber Co.; W. C. Moss, 
of the McCulloch & Moss Lumber Co., and Secretary 
N. E. Boucher, of the Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion, all of Minneapolis; A. L. Whitting, of the Northern 
Cedar & Timber Co., Blackduek, Minn.; George W. Mar- 
tin, of Martin Bros., Duluth; H. W. Reade, National 
Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich.; K. O. Fosse, International 
Lumber Co., International Falls, Minn., and A. O. 
Hendricks, of Larson Bros., Winthrop, Minn. 

Detailed figures showing the relative costs of scaling 
in various circumstances and other material will be fur- 
nished to the committee by the producers. 





ANOTHER LUMBERMAN ENGAGES IN WAR WORK 


PoRTLAND, Mrg., May 6.—Ralph B. Wilson, treasurer 
of the Wilson Lumber Co, of this city and well known 
to many lumbermen in this section, has volunteered his 
services as director for the new United Service Club for 
the enlisted men in the United Service. An _ en- 
tire building has been secured for the club and will short- 
ly be opened. 

Mr. Wilson offered to serve without pay with the un- 











tions. 
headquarters of the division: 


The signal corps has under contract spruce stumpage and 
will secure other tracts of spruce which it desires logged at 


He has issued the following official bulletin from 


an agreed price per thousand. Any loggers with equipment 
available for such work please communicate with the Log- 
ging Section, Signal Corps, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 

dvise : 

First, the exact size and amount of equipment ; 

Second, locality of equipment ; 

Third, when it can be put to work; 

Fourth, locality of operation desired, if known. 





GOVERNMENT ORDERS LABOR SOLICITATION STOPPED 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 6.—The war that has been 
Waging for several weeks between the employing interests 
of Florida and labor recruiters from outside the State, 
working independently for private and public enterprises, 
was to all intents and purposes ended last week when the 
Government ordered that solicitation of labor at sawmills 
and other industrial plants in Florida thru independent 
agencies must stop. 

This apparently ends one of the very unsavory chapters 
of Florida’s commercial history, a condition which was 
getting worse all the time and which threatened to lead 
to serious trouble. Labor recruiters had been getting 
very bold and in many instances independent recruiters, 
Soliciting labor for the Government’s nitrate plant in 
Alabama, were arrested upon instructions from Governor 
Catts, only to be released by the United States district 
attorney. 

Florida is struggling to operate its several industries 
with a totally inadequate supply of labor, which is getting 
Scarcer eyery,day. Not only are laborers leaving the 
State on every “train for jobs that offer, temporarily, 
much greater, wages than can be earned at home, but it 
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249 feet between perpendiculars, with 45.6 feet beam, 
and 22.5 feet depth of hold, molded depth of 24.11 feet 
and draft, loaded, of 23 feet. It will be rigged as a 
five-mast baldheaded schooner. It has a house forward 
35x22 feet and a midship house 16x22 feet and a 54-foot 
cabin aft. There are four cargo hatches and three 
winches. Auxiliary power will be furnished by two 
triple expansion engines of 400 horsepower each and steam 
will be supplied by two Roberts watertube boilers, The 
vessel follows the accepted French type and is given the 
highest Bureau Veritas rating. The secod ship of the 
fleet will be launched in about two weeks. 

The Foundation Co. has a 45-acre ship yard on the 
Tacoma tidelands on deep water. Construction of the 
yards began last August and laying of keels began in 
September. About 2,400 men are now employed regular- 
ly at the yards. In all, the Foundation Co. has fourteen 
ship yards in the United States, Bayley Hipkins being 
representative of the company on the Pacific coast. 
D. B. Johnson is superintendent at Tacoma and George 
H. Wayland assistant superintendent. Loyalty and efii- 
ciency among its employees are aimed at by the com- 
pany. It started out with orders for 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber and is one of the biggest buyers of lumber on 
Puget Sound. 

Making two wooden ships to be launched here in one 
day, the Ferris type ship Yakima, built for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, was launched Wednesday night 
at the Wright ship yards. It makes a total of seven ves- 
sels launched here since Feb. 9, five of which are Ferris 
type. The Yakima, 281.6 feet long by 42 foot beam and 
26 feet depth of hold, was christened by Mrs. A. W. 
Lohmann, daughter of President George P. Wright, and 
an American flag presented by the 450 ship yard em- 
ployees was used instead of the proverbial bottle of 
champagne, the ship starting too soon to permit a bottle 
being used. 





derstanding that the salary that naturally would be at- 
tached to such a position should be. devoted to work or 
equipment for the club. From the beginning he has 
taken an active part in war activities and for some time 
has been looking for an opening that would enable him to 
be of even more service to the country. Besides being 
chairman of the Four Minute men of the city, he is 
actively interested in a number of progressive movements 
and is especially well equipped for the sort of work that 
is to be done by the United Service Club. 


CRITICISES STEEL SHIP BUILDING 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 7.—Some criticism has developed 
as to the Government’s intention to build steel rather 
than wooden boats for the Erie barge canal. One of the 
well informed critics of the plan is Augustus Underhill, 
a local authority who has studied the subject and thus 
summarizes his views: 





Arguments of quicker construction and greater utility as 
compared with wooden boats are easily set at naught. Steel 
fabrications continue more and more difficult of assembling 
and at higher pay. From all viewpoints it would seem highly 
inexpedient at this time to make an innovation of steel, when 
it is known that fifty years may not be set as the end of 
wooden canal boats’ usefulness, and at half the extravagant 
cost of $60,000 proposed to be paid by the Government for 
plain bulk carriers without power. 

Furthermore, a greater resiliency, so much desired by boats 
subjected to so many shocks in negotiating thirty-five locks 
between Tonawanda and Troy, makes wood the ideal mate 
rial. Disregarding all these convincing considerations, how 
ever; excepting only speed of construction, the most impor 
tant of all the reasons for the Government taking over the 
building program for the duration of the war, conditions in- 
dicate that wood be used. It is difficult to find justification 
for the Government’s intention of needlessly swelling its re- 
quirements for steel plates, 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


CHANGES IN OFFICE OF LUMBER DIRECTOR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinetTon, D. C., May 8.—W. E. Chamberlain, of 
Boston, who succeeded Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, as 
hardwood representative in the office of the director of 
lumber, will leave town Thursday for home and does not 
expect to return. M. E. Philbrick, one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s partners in the firm of John M. Woods & Co., is 
here to take his place. C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, also 
has left Washington and does not expect to return unless 
sent for by the director of lumber. 

A. Mason Cooke, who has been manager of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, has now joined the working 
force in the lumber director’s office. Mr. Cooke was to 
have entered the quartermaster’s corps as a major, de- 
tailed to the cantonment division, but his physical ex- 
amination is said not to have been wholly satisfactory to 
the rigid army examining surgeons. Therefore the quar- 
termaster’s corps lost a chance to get a high grade lum- 
berman at a time when it needs them. The possibility 
that any officer may be ordered to overseas duty at any 
time may have had something to do with the medical 
officers’ decision. Mr. Cooke hoped to be detailed abroad 
ultimately. He will find much hard work in his new 
position. 





CONTRIBUTES TO AIRCRAFT CONFUSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, made in the Senate this contribution to the gen- 
eral confusion regarding the airplane situation: 


Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the matter that 
has been discussed all the morning, except to say that if the 
committee on military affairs wants to find out how money 
has been wasted in connection with airplane work, if it will 
go out to the western country and get some men who know 
how to get out material for such construction and also know 
the methods which have been pursued by those who have had 
charge of the work the committee will find out not only how 
money has been wasted but how the supply of spruce for air- 
plane production is really being very seriously endangered. 
It may be that the committee has gone into the matter along 
those lines. If it has, well and good. If it has not, I sug- 
gest that it follow that course and it will find where a great 
part of the money has gone and why it is that this program 
has not come up to expectations, 





TRANSPORTATION CASES ASSIGNED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces the assignment of the following 
cases for oral argument here on the dates named: 


No. 9569—Diamond Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, June 14 


No. 9924—-Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago et al. vs. 
Ann Arbor Railroad Co, et al., June 14, 


No, 9536—-Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association vs. 
Southern Pacific Co. et al., June 15. 


No, 9395—Pacific Lumber Co, et al. vs. Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., June 15. 

The Forest Service has filed a brief in the Willamette 
Valley case, adopting as its own the exceptions filed by 
the complainant to the tentative report proposed by At- 
torney Examiner Marshall. 


‘ 


WHOLESALERS SEEKING CAR BUSINESS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinoton, D, C., May 8.—A large delegation of 
wholesale lumbermen met today in the Raleigh Hotel to 
discuss the labor situation and the advisability of organiz- 
ing an emergency bureau. A committee also was given 
a hearing during the day by members of the purchasing 
committee of the Railroad Administration on the ques- 
tion of the wholesalers’ participation in the placement of 
orders for car material. Information received tonight 
was that no definite decision was arrived at on either 
proposition today. This means that no formal announce- 
ment was to be made regarding the organization of an 
emergency bureau, and that a final decision has not yet 
been made as to just how the orders for lumber will be 
placed by the Railroad Administration. 

The finishing touches have not yet been sput on the 
southern pine specifications for car material. They were 
thought to be in final shape, when errors were found in 
a few items, affecting the price, which required that the 
matter be called formally to the attention of the director 
of lumber and the price fixing committee. This is likely 
to take another day at least. Orders for cars placed on 
the Pacific coast of course will call for fir lumber, and it 
is expected that the fir men will share to a considerable 
extent in orders for cars in the middle West. 

The wholesalers naturally feel that they have been given 
the short end of the stick in the Government’s lumber 
business. Uncle Sam has been buying largely f. o. b. 
mills. In emergencies both the retailer and wholesaler 
have been called upon. 

As heretofore stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
many wholesalers feel that their entire business is 
jeopardized by the existing situation. Wholesalers ordi- 
narily handle large orders for car material when it is 
purchased directly by the car builders or the railroads. 
Consequently they are especially interested at this time in 
the car material question. As far as the situation is 
understood, the bulk of the lumber required for cars is 
to be placed thru the lumber emergency bureaus. In this 
connection a railroad man suggested today that if the 
wholesalers organized a bureau on the same price basis 
as the other bureaus it would be hard to discriminate 
against them, provided they actually are in position to 
secure supplies of car stuff that could not be obtained 
thru established bureaus. The wholesalers had taken up 
the question of an emergency bureau before this sugges- 
tion was made: "| e 

“One of the’ old emergency "huréaus is' é¢xpectin?! to ‘re- 
éeivé an order for ‘upward of a hundred million feet of 
car material within the next few days, 





Joseph E. Davies, formerly member and chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, is acting as counsel for 
the wholesale lumbermen. He addressed their meeting 
this afternoon when the emergency question was under 
discussion. Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, presided over the meeting at the Raleigh Hotel. 
Among those in attendance were George T. Mickle, Chi- 
cago; Ben L. Stephens and L. F. Driver, Toledo, Ohio; 
J. F. Jemison, Thomasville, Ga.; C. B. Harmon, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; A. J. Cadwallader and T. M. Keller, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; C. F. Kreamer, Kreamer & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Thomas B. Rutter, jr., Mingus & Rutter, 
Philadelphia. 


DISCUSS COSTS WITH HEMLOCK MEN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—A delegation of Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock men, including A. W. Brownell and A. W. 
Mallinson, of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., 
Williamsport; A. B. Campbell, Gaston Depew and John 
W. Trounce, Goodyear Lumber Co., Buffalo; J. Wheeler 
and Mr. Dusenbury, of Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor ; 
C. J. Freck, of the Penn Lumber Co., and E. 8. Collins, 
had a hearing before the Federal Trade Commission 
yesterday on hemlock costs. 

Today the hemlock men met the price fixing commit- 
tee of the War Industries Board and talked with Acting 
Director of Lumber Edgar. 

Following the conferences today the announcement 
was made that hemlock lumber prices are not to be 
raised and that the Government will take the entire out- 
put of the Pennsylvania hemlock manufacturers. 

The Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau this week 
received an order for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for hous- 
ing from the Emergency Fleet Corporation. During the 
last two weeks orders have been placed thru this bureau 
for 3,000,000 feet, all of which has been loaded and some 
arrived at destination. 





VEHICLE MEN DO NOT SHOW UP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The vehicle men were 
expected here for a further conference with the director 
of lumber this week, but did not show up. J. M. Pritch- 
ard and other hardwood lumbermen, who have been in 
a controversy with the vehicle men for weeks, were on 
hand. It is understood the hardwood lumbermen will 
trail the vehicle producers to Chicago. 





GENERAL RATE INCREASE IN PROSPECT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The possibility that the 
railroad administration may have to call upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for another general increase 
in passenger fares and freight rates to cover an un- 
expected deficit of approximately $800,000,000 was the 
subject of discussion here today. 

The prospective increase in wages paid railroad work- 
ers ranges from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000. A con- 
siderable deficit is shown for the first three months of 
1918. Enormous expenses for new equipment and bet- 
terments promise to add materially to the deficit now in 
sight. 

It is suggested that passenger fares generally may be 
increased to 2% cents a mile and freight rates about 
an average of 7% percent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, of course, must 
give consideration to any application which the railroad 
administration may make for a general increase in rates, 
The commission today issued the following, which is cal- 
culated to increase revenues: 

It is ordered, that second paragraph of fifteenth section 


of order No. 600, of April 80, be, and it is hereby, amended 
as follows: 

It is ordered, that carriers be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized without formal hearing, to file schedules increasing the 
joint rail and water, water and rail, rail-water-and-rail rates, 
and all water rates for the transportation of freight, on a 
level not higher than the existing all rail rates between the 
same points, said rates to include marine insurance ; provided, 
that the rail-and-water rates and water-and-rail rates to and 
from Duluth and points grouped therewith shall not be higher 
than the rail-and-water rates or water-and-rail rates to and 
from Chicago, except that the former relationship between 
Duluth and Chicago in the lake and rail rates eastbound on 
flour, grain products and copper, may be maintained from Du- 
luth, Minn., and further that the rail-water-and-rail rates to 
and from Minneapolis and points grouping therewith shall 
bear the relationship to the rail-and-water of water-and-rail 
rates to and from Duluth and points grouped therewith as 
prescribed by the commission in Second Duluth Case 46 ICC 
585; which approval shall not affect any subsequent proceed- 
ing relative thereto. 





HOUSING BILL PASSES THRU CONFERENCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., May 9.—The general housing bill 
carrying appropriations of $60,000,000 has passed thru 
conference between the Senate and House. The con- 
ference report has not yet been acted upon but should 
be disposed of this week. The new estimates of the 
shipping board calling for substantially $2,250,000,000 
are understood to include an additional $50,000,000 for 
housing. 





ALIEN LUMBERMEN INTERNED 


New Or.EANs, La., May 7.—Under orders from the 
Department of Justice, Hans Forchheimer, Ernst Albrecht, 
Phil I, Adam and Robert M, Adam, the four German 
lumbermén taken into custody here some time ago, were 
removed last night to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where they 
will be interned for the remainder of the war. The four, 
who are prominent in local lumber circles and well known 
as lumber exporters both here and in Europe, were 
arrested March 9 last on a charge, it is understodd, of 
violating the espionage act. Their books and papers 
were seized and examined by Federal authorites and a 
full report of the investigation was forwarded to Wash- 
ington. The order for internment followed. 


LUMBERMEN 


ORDERS PLACED WITH EMERGENCY BUREAUS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—No very large orders for 
lumber have been placed with the several emergency 
bureaus during the last few days. Within a week the 
North Carolina Pine Bureau has received orders for 
3,000,000 feet for the Government bag loading plant at 
Richmond, Va., 1,500,000 feet for Newport News, Va., and 
a similar amount for the Norfolk navy yard. 

The Southern Pine bureau this week received orders 
for 2,500,000 feet of which 2,000,000 feet is for the 
Bethlehem Loading Co.’s plant at Mays Landing, N. J. 

Orders for considerable quantities were placed with 
the Alabama-Mississippi bureau and some small orders 
with the Georgia-Florida bureau. It is reported the Navy 
Department will shortly be in the market for a large 
quantity of lumber. 

The Fir Production Board has received an order for 
2,000,000 feet of fir decking for the British Government 
and also 1,000,000 additional feet for Hog Island for 
decking and hatch covers. Up to April 30 fir mills had 
shipped a total of 23,000,000 feet of lumber to Hog Island. 





PLACING OF CAR MATERIAL ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—M. E. Towner, of the 
forest products section of the central advisory committee 
on purchases of the railroad administration, today made 
this statement regarding the machinery thru which or- 
ders for car material will be placed: 

Bills will be sent by the car companies to Charles Edgar, 
acting director of lumber, War Industries Board, and will be 
checked over by Mr. Edgar and myself. A full and complete 
record will be taken by the forest products section. The bills 
then will be turned over by Mr. Edgar to the pine emergency 
bureaus or other associations represented, and allotted by 
them to the mills. A full and complete record will be kept 
in this office of each sawmill and the amount of cutting each 
mill takes, in order to follow up in detail. 

The lumber will be consigned to the United States Govern- 
ment in care of the respective car builders. 

By ‘‘other associations represented’? Mr. Towner 
doubtless had in mind the possibility that the newly or- 
ganized emergency bureau of the wholesale lumbermen, 
of which L. Germain, of the Germain Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is chairman, may be recognized by the War In- 
dustries Board. 

Heretofore the Government’s dealings have been di- 
rectly with the mills thru the emergency bureaus except 
when stocks of retailers have been taken in emergencies, 

The attitude of Mr. Towner is that if the wholesalers 
ean line up mills which can help get out the required car 
material at the same price as the pine bureaus they 
should be permitted to do so. However, the decision 
whether the wholesalers’ bureau, the organization of 
which was completed today, will be recognized rests with 
the War Industries Board. 

Mr. Edgar said, in reply to questions, that he was unly 
one of many to be consulted, and that the board itself 
must decide whether the wholesalers are to be allowed to 
share in this business. When this dispatch was filed none 
of the wholesalers had called upon the acting director of 
lumber. 

Mr. Towner said that for the present Douglas fir will 
be used only for the 2,000 cars placed with the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co. He does not expect that fir will be 
ordered for cars to be built in the middle West, as had 
been suggested. This may be changed later, depending 
somewhat on deliveries of southern pine. 

The final specifications for southern pine had not been 
announced when this dispatch was filed. They may be 
ready later today, but not in time for detailed publication 
in this week’s issue. 

Several car builders already have started men south- 
ward to look after orders for material when placed with 
southern pine mills. Every effort will be made to speed 
up deliveries and keep the material coming in a steady 
stream. 





MATERIAL GAIN YIELDS TO PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENT 


The imputation that this is a rich man’s war, hailed by 
those of Teutonic sympathies at home and abroad, and that 
American activities are influenced solely by considera- 
tions of dollars and cents, is discountenanced by the in- 
formed and accepted by only an unthinking few or by 
those who have not observed the trend of the times or 
are hopelessly guided by their unpatriotic prejudices. 
American business men generally and lumbermen spe- 
cifically (the circumstances so distinguish the latter with- 
out bias) have from the beginning of hostilities, and in- 
creasingly so as they progressed, evidenced their patriot- 
ism in every known way, from joining the colors and offer- 
ing the last possible sacrifice to contributing of their 
means until, literally, ‘‘it hurts.’? The pages of news- 
papers and other periodicals, of this and recent issues 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for example, bear indis- 
putable evidence of this. Advertising space contracted 
for at substantial figures has been sacrificed by these 
lumbermen, who ignore its direct and proved value as @ 
business getter, to be devoted at their paso to appeals 
for help for the Government in its time of need—a direct 
and effective refutation of the dominance of the influence 
of the dollar. . 

That these jumbermen gain some degree of fortuitous 
advertising value from this sacrifice is true, but their one 
purpose—that of sacrificing for the nation’s weal—is 
unquestionably the underlying motive. The lumber trade 
demonstrates that it has been, is now and confidently may 
be relied upon to ‘‘do its bit,’’? and as much more as con- 
ditions demand, in any national emergency. 





DurInG 1918 wood and timber to the value of $124, 
812,250 were imported. into Great Britain, During 1916 
the: value of these commodities imported was: $194,458,- 
077'and during 1915 $159,564,379, 7 
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WILL CREATE THE DESIRE FOR HOMES 


With the appropriate title ‘‘The Home You Longed 
For’’ there is being distributed by the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark., one of the most beautiful 
and effective specimens of business literature that it has 
been the pleasure of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to con- 
sider in many months. The plan and make-up of the 
booklet, if it may properly be thus termed, are both 
unique and practical. Instead of being bound the 36 
pages, each the size of a regular business letter-sheet, are 
in loose-leaf form, held in a container or portfolio which 
itself is a delight to the eye, being artistically designed 
and beautifully printed in colors. The main feature of the 
cover design is an oval containing a view of a house with 
gateway and lawn, executed in bold, poster style, the 
color scheme of the whole cover being blue, red, green, 
brown and white. Delving into the portfolio one first 
withdraws a two-page folder presenting an interesting 
introduction written by Robert Seyfarth, architect, fol- 
lowed by a brief statement of the many excellent qual- 
ities of Arkansas soft pine for home building purposes. 
The balance of the contents of the portfolio consists of 
single sheets, each showing a photograph of an actual 
residence of the type under consideration, followed by 
interior plan, brief description, and estimate of.cost. All 
dwellings shown are of the beautiful and appealing 
colonial or New England type, or modern adaptations 
of those types. The halftone illustrations are unusually 
fine, being printed in rich sepia tones on coated cameo 
stock, bringing out clearly all the beauty and detail of 
the original photographs. It may be added that the 
typographical execution thruout is beyond criticism. 

Eighteen houses in all are pictured and described, the 
estimated cost of construction running from $4,064 to 
$15,268. There also are a number of cuts of interiors, 
stairways and entrances, and illustration and descrip- 
tion of a garage and living quarters for the chauffeur. 
A page is devoted to an illustration showing the variety 
of figure, in flat and edge grain, afforded by Arkansas 
soft pine, and another page gives detailed instructions 
for finishing and description of the various beautiful 
effects that may be obtained. The loose-leaf arrange- 
ment permits removal for close study of any type of 
house that appeals specially to the prospective home 
builder, and it is safe to say that these designs and 
plans will be pored over in many family circles, creating 
the desire for houses that are truly homes, and aiding 
in the selection of the type best adapted to the needs 
of each individual. A copy of this splendid aid in the 
business of selling homes will be sent to any lumber 
dealer upon request addressed to the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 





LUMBER CONCERN MAKES LARGE SUBSCRIPTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 7.—One of the largest subserip- 
tions made to the Third Liberty Loan by a lumber con- 
cern was that of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., whose 
general offices are in St. Louis. The company’s subscrip- 
tion amounted to $230,000, which was distributed among 
the offices in this city and in Shreveport, La., and the 
various mills. In addition to this, officers and employees 
subscribed liberally. The St. Louis office was on the 
100 percent honor roll, every one connected with it hav- 
ing bought one or more bonds. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN BUY MORE BONDS 


MempPHIs, TENN., May 7.—Lumber interests of Mem- 
phis came forward with purchases of $50,000 more of 
Third Liberty Loan bonds when it appeared that Mem- 
phis would not subscribe its minimum quota, the buyers 
being: Gayoso Lumber Co., $25,000; Crenshaw-Gary 
Lumber Co., $5,000; George C. Brown & Co., $5,000; May 
Bros., $5,000; C. J. Tully, Anderson-Tully Co., $4,000; 
J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., $1,000; Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), $2,500; and Kelsey Wheel Co., $2,500. 

These amounts were in addition to those reported for 
the lumbermen of Memphis in the last issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, totaling $303,500. Thus the total 
purchases of lumber interests here amounted to $353,500, 
bringing their combined purchases of the second and 
third issues to approximately $1,000,000. 

The Gayoso Lumber Company, of which W. A. and 
C. R. Ransom are the principal stockholders, led the 
Memphis lumber fraternity with total purchases of $50,- 
000 of the third issue. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED AT CYPRESS MEETING 


NEw Or.EaNns, La., May 7.—Indications point to a 
record-breaking attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
at the Grunewald Hotel here next Wednesday, May 15. 
Responses to the call recently issued by the president 
indicate that the cypress manufacturers are keeping as 
closely as possible in touch with the unusual trade and 
business conditions and keenly realize the value of con- 
ference and consultation at a general meeting. Manu- 
facturers who are non-members of the association have 
been invited to attend. 





TO VOTE ON BONDS FOR SCHOOL BUILDING 


_Bay Crry, Micu., May 7.—That the public is begin- 
ning to realize that the prices of building material will 
not be less in the future but may be higher was shown 
at a meeting of citizens called by the Bay City Board of 
Education May 3 to consider the plan of submitting a 
bond issue of approximately $750,000 for the construc- 
tion of a high school and two junior high schools. Su- 
perintendent Gause of the schools, after emphasizing the 
great need for better eam facilities, said: . 

ome people say; “ ‘ war is over, when mate- 
Hal ana iaboe ih vel ceeuper Martel abd Taber ae sek 
Fotng ‘tay be cheaper.for years after the war is over, and in 
act may cost more. There are vast building ,plans in this 


syeqé 


country being delayed until after the war and in addition a 
large part of Europe is going to have to be rebuilt when peace 
comes, and those who look for great reductions in price are 
basing their ideas on false hopes. 

He was confirmed in his statements by Fred C. West- 
over, prominent lumberman, president of the Board of 
Education. The meeting approved of the project and 
the submitting of a bond proposition to the people of the 
city. 





TEAK WOOD FOR SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Boston, Mass., May 8.—It has been many years since 
the ports of New England have seen the arrival of ves- 
sels loaded with teak wood to be used in the construc- 
tion of ships. A large freighter loaded with teak wood 
from the forests of India dropped anchor in this port re- 
cently. The wood will be used for deck rails, skylights 
and doors on the better class of ships. The wood is in 
long lengths. For more than a year this wood, which 
ig almost indestructible when exposed to the weather, 
has been hard to procure, and the supply in the United 
States had all but disappeared. The teak wood in this 
cargo was loaded at Rangoon. 





TREES STRIPPED OF FOLIAGE BY SHELLS 


Boston, MAss., May 8.—The accompanying illustra- 
tion was given this week to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
correspondent by one who had received it from the French 
fighting front. The trees in the background, silhouetted 
‘against the sky, are stripped of their foliage by the con- 
tinual rain of shrapnel that falls on the trenches in the 
foreground and the land back of the lines. The extent of 
the iron hail may be understood when it is realized that 
practically every bit of the foliage has been cut from 
the trees, formerly growing on part of a gentleman’s 














SHOWING EFFECTS OF Lo aaa ON TREES AT THE 
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estate and private hunting preserve. When the main 
attacks come the whole tree is usually felled and splintered 
by the big shells that sweep over. In the sections illus- 
trated only minor engagements have struck the area. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 


New ORLEANS, La., May 7.—In a circular issued to- 
day, all southern pine manufacturers are asked to codp- 
erate with the Southern Pine Association in collecting 
photographs and pictures of forest scenes, mill opera- 
tions ete., to be used in the association’s advertising and 
publicity work. ‘‘We are frequently in need,’’ the asso- 
ciation circular explains, ‘‘of photographs of mill and 
woods scenes, particularly for views showing character- 
istic stands of southern pine timber. It is possible that 
you may have photographs of your plant and timber 
which you would be willing to loan to the association. 
We would be willing to pay for prints of any suitable 
pictures which you may have had taken, if you can put 
us in touch with the photographers who have the nega- 
tives. If you can assist us in securing copies or good 
pictures of southern pine timber, your kindness will be 
appreciated. ’’ 

The Louisiana League of Homestead and Building & 
Loan Associations, in annual convention at Shreveport last 
week, selected Bogalusa as its next year’s meeting place. 
The ‘‘magie city’s’? canvass for the honor was con- 
dueted by Secretary A. N. Dobbs, of the Bogalusa Build- 
ing & Loan Association, who distributed attractive litera- 
ture and worked among the delegates so effectively that 
Bogalusa was voted the convention’s unanimous choice. 
King H. Pullen, of the Southern Pine Association, ad- 
dressed the convention on the southern pine industry’s 
war service, explaining that in spite of the huge govern- 
ment requirements for lumber and timber, there would be 
plenty of southern pine lumber to supply the building 
and commercial needs of the country. Mr. Pullen dis- 
tributed association literature, including booklets of in- 
terest. to builders, architectural designs etc. 

Thornton A. Green, who served as the Southern Pine 
Association’s representative in the negotiations with Gov- 
ernment agents over the lumber needed for car construc- 
tion, will remain at Washington to represent the asso- 
ciation in connection with the Government uses and needs 
of material for barge construction, according to announce- 
ment from the association headquarters here today. 

Another speech-making campaign among the pine mills 
is being organized under the auspices of the Southern 
Pine Association, which has summoned F. V. Dunham, 
who has been representing the association in New York 
and other eastern cities, to direct the new drive. Its pur- 
pose is to impress the workmen with the principles of 
Americanism, patriotism and loyalty to the Government 
in this war emergency. Able speakers will be sent to 
such of the mills as signify their desire to hold these 
meetings. Definite announcement of the plans and pro- 
gram awaits Mr. Dunham’s return to New Orleans for 
consultation with Secretary-Manager Rhodes. 





A NuMBER of Rotarians are employed by the United 
States Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. There is a movement on foot for a meeting of all 
members of the Rotary Clubs engaged in such work. Each 
Rotarian is requested to communicate with C, A. Bryant, 
jr., director of personal distribution section, in regard to 
this meeting, according to a recent announcement in the 
Emergency Fleet News. 





CAIRO IS ABSORBED IN TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS 


Cairo, ILtu., May 8.—Cairo lumbermen and all local 
shippers are greatly interested in the plans and specifi- 
cations that arrived here a few days ago for a modern 
river terminal at Cairo. Consulting Engineer C. E. 
Smith, of St. Louis, is the architect and he has figured 
it all out for Cairo. He is the man who has successfully 
built the modern river terminal at St. Louis. 

The plans as finished are similar to the rough sketches 
Engineer Smith made when he visited this city at which 
time he selected a suitable site for a river terminal. 
Two plans have been presented by the engineer. One 
contemplates wharves built on piling and the other on 
concrete understructure, the latter, of course, being far 
more expensive. 

It is proposed to extend the piling or concrete out into 
the Ohio River for a distance of 144 feet. Outside of 
the concrete wall along the river front it is proposed 
to place a roadway 30 feet wide where teams can load 
and unload at the warehouse. It is intended to build 
this at an elevation of 56 feet on the Cairo gage and to 
cut openings in the wall at Tenth and Twelfth streets 
in order to reach it easily. 

It is also purposed to put a warehouse 60x190 feet 
outside of this team platform, with a 10-foot platform 
on both sides, Outside of the purposed warehouse are 
two railroad tracks, the inside tracks for cars to be 
loaded or unloaded while the outside track is to have a 
traveling crane mounted on a car that travels along in 
its work of lifting the freight from the warehouse to the 
barge below on the river or vice versa. Connections are 
to be made with all of the five railroads entering the city. 

The plans are such that the terminal can be built in 
units so that they may be added on as the river business 
grows and develops. 

The first unit of the proposed terminal will cost $75,- 
000 if the piling structure is used and each additional 
unit will cost $50,000 using the same kind of construc- 
tion. This does not include the cost of the site or the 
wharfage. 

The first unit cost if concrete construction is to be 
used would be $150,000 and each additional unit would 
cost $100,000. It is thought in Cairo that the concrete 
construction is out of the question on account of the 
excessive cost as compared with the timber construction. 

Engineer Smith has put in something in his. papers 
which the Cairo people think is incorrect. It, is that he 
thinks the Government might possibly help with the 
financing of such a project. He says: ‘‘It is my opinion 
that on a proper showing as to the desirability of con- 
structing river terminals at Cairo, the Federal Govern- 
ment should advance about two-thirds of the cost and the 
city one-third.’’ 


Cairo people have the impression that if the Govern- 
ment does anything to encourage a revival of the siver 
traffic it will loan money with which to build ships and 
barges and develop the channels and that it is up to each 
city to furnish its own modern river terminal if it wants 
to get in on this new business, 

There is to be a new boat service between Cairo, Hick- 
man, Ky., and New Madrid, Mo., beginning next Friday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, when the gasoline boat Montana 
will leave this city on its maiden trip in that service 
under the guidance of Capt. Bert Coulter. This boat is 
to take the place of the steamer Black Hawk, which was 
formerly in the trade on this run, but which was caught 
by the ice last winter up the Ohio River and was lost 
somewhere between Paducah and Metropolis or Joppa. 

The Cairo merchants, and especially the wholesalers, 
will welcome the Montana into this trade and they will 
have a heavy business out of Cairo for Hickman and 
New Madrid when the route becomes thoroly established. 

The ferryboat Pete Langan, now plying the waters 
of the Mississippi River between Cairo and points in 
Missouri, is again doing a nice business and getting trade 
started coming this way once more from the farmers of 
southeast Missouri. During the course of a day the Pete 
Langan handles a good many wagons, buggies and auto- 
mobiles across the river. The gasoline launch Mary 
Langan is also taking passengers across the river be- 
tween Twenty-eighth Street and Langan’s landing in 
Missouri, between times and in fact whenever parties 
want to go. This — launch was built by Mr. Langan’s 
men in his planing mill and is very handy for small ferry 
business, 

P. T. Langan, of the P. T. Langan Lumber Co., of 
Cairo, has returned from Corinth, Mississippi, where he 
attended last Monday night a meeting of the lumbermen 
of that city and vicinity. A big affair was pulled off 
down there on that occasion and there were visitors from 
all over the country. 

Julius P. Schuh, of the Schuh-Mason Lumber Co., this 
city, has gone on a trip south to his sawmills and to look 
after lumber shipments thruout his southern territory. 
Mr, Schuh expects to be gone a week or ten days and 
may go on into Texas before he returns home. He re- 
ports that his company is having much better luck now 
getting cars. The Schuh-Mason company was almost 
normal in its shipments during April and enjoyed a good 
business. 

Ray Williams, traffic manager of the Association of 
Commerce and the Board of Trade, has gone to Chicago 
to represent both hodies,in a conference, with the, Public 
Utilities Commission on the question of the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates in Tufnois. ' 
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HEARING IN BOX CONTROVERSY IS HELD 


Respective Merits of Wire Bound and Nailed and Strapped Boxes Argued Before Food Purchase Board by Experts— 
Wooden Box Men Score Points, But No Decision Is Reached 


WasuHincton, D. C., May 7.—The hearing of the 
wooden and wire bound box manufacturers before the 
food purchase board today on the decision to use only 
wire bound boxes for overseas shipments of canned goods 
was largely attended. It developed into a spirited meet- 
ing as different angles of the situation were brought out 
by first one side and then the other. 

Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, chairman of the 
board, presided. The quartermaster’s corps was repre- 
sented by Lieut.-Col. J. W. McIntosh, an able and live 
wire officer; the Navy Department, in addition to Pay- 
master General McGowan, by Paymaster Stanley; the 
Food Administration by F. 8. Snyder, and Frank J. 
Scott of the Federal Trade Commission. Captain G. C. 
Babcock, quartermaster’s corps, secretary of the board, 
was not in attendance. 

The hearing was held in a large hearing room in the 
Food Administration building, to which it was adjourned 
from the office of the food purchase board in the same 
building. 

J. ©. Nellis, secretary-manager of the National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, made the 
opening statement, reading from a brief covering the 
points at issue. He was asked questions as he proceeded 
by Admiral McGowan and other members of the board. 
After he concluded his statement, Mr. Nellis called upon 
others to speak, and Admiral MeGowan let it be known 
that the board desired to get all the light possible. 

At the outset, Mr. Nellis advised those present that 
since the issue of wire bound boxes to the exclusion of 
all others was raised last week Admiral McGowan had 
assured him that, so far as the Navy is concerned either 
the wire bound or nailed box will be accepted for over- 
seas shipment. As chief of the bureau of supplies and 
accounts, Admiral McGowan is in position to speak with 
authority for the navy, and has not hesitated to do so. 

Late last week Mr. Nellis and Jack HK. Brantley, of 
Chicago, called upon Admiral McGowan at his office and 
outlined the box situation to him. The admiral said he 
would straighten it out for the navy instantly, and did 
so within a few minutes. 

In the course of the hearing H. K. Clapp, representing 
Baltimore manufacturers, called attention to the fact 
that the manufacturers of that city some time in Janu- 
ary got into communication with the Wire-bounds Co. 
of New York with a view to ascertaining on what terms 
they could arrange to manufacture wire bound boxes. 

‘“We were advised by Mr. Babcock,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
a corporation would be organized in New York and 
brought to Baltimore and that the Wire-bounds Co. 
would take 50 percent of the stock and the Baltimore 
manufacturers the other 50 percent. The New York 
people would furnish the machinery ete. and we would do 
the rest, paying them 50 percent of the profits, plus 7 
percent royalty for the use of the machinery.’’ 

D. P. Murphy, president of the Wire-bounds Co., de- 
clared that the proposition stated by Mr. Clapp was not 
the Wire-bounds’ proposition. He declared he had never 
heard of it. Mr. Clapp stated that he still had the letter 
written by Mr. Babcock and would send it to the board 
for insertion in the record. 

About this time Mr. Sexton, a manufacturer from Cin- 
cinnati, asked Mr. Murphy on what terms arrangements 
could be made by outsiders to manufacture wire bound 
boxes. 

‘“We first would ask for a financial statement,’’ said 
the head of the wire bound box corporation. ‘‘Next we 
would have it looked up by Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. If 
satisfied that the parties making the inquiry were respon- 
sible and would be a credit to the Wire-bounds Co., as 
well as supply the needs of their’ community, we would 
discuss the question of license. Ordinarily the royalty 
would be based on 7 to 12 percent of the sale price of 
the box where the concern was small. The scale is a 
sliding one, going as low as 5 percent, which is perma- 
nent in the case of concerns manufacturing a larger 
quantity of wire bound boxes.’’ 

The Cincinnati member wanted to know whether he 
could get a license to manufacture boxes in his com- 
munity. Mr. Murphy said he was not at all embarrassed 
by the question. 

‘*Tt so happens,’’ he said, ‘‘that the company now 
making wire bound boxes in the Cincinnati district has an 
exclusive contract. Contracts now made are nonexclu- 
sive. In the Cincinnati case, however, the license was 
issued in 1904 or 1905, when it was necessary to wake 
inducements to get men to undertake the work.’’ 

This appeared to be all the reply desired by the Cin- 
cinnati box man, who merely wanted to demonstrate 
that no other concern could get a license to manufacture 
wire boind boxes in that district. 

E. E. Ames, representing the Pioneer Box Co., and 
also chairman of the board of governors of the ‘‘4- 
ONE”? industry, was the first speaker for the wire bound 
box people. He declared that the wire bound people 
were not in Washington seeking orders, but added im- 
mediately that the ‘‘4-ONE’’ industry had opened an 
office here in order to facilitate the work of rushing de- 
liveries of wire bound boxes if orders were placed in 
large numbers. 

‘‘Every manufacturer is busy,’? said Mr. Ames, 
‘Some of our members are not anxious for the busi- 
ness, but will cheerfully accept it and do their bit if 
desired.’’ 

Mr. Ames said the quartermaster’s department until 
recently had been using ‘‘4-ONE’’ boxes for the ship- 
ment of clothing and similar material, but recently has 
substituted baling for this class of commodities. He said 
that there were sixty-five manufacturers in the ‘‘4-ONE”’ 
industry, fifty of whom manufacture boxes for general 








use and fifteen for their own purposes. ‘‘The industry 
has grown to great size,’’ he said. ‘‘It owns its own 
timber, plants and even, in some instances, logging 
roads. Its mills have large capacity, possibly 10,000,000 
canned food boxes a month. There is no question that 
the industry can take care of all Government orders for 
wire bound boxes. The object of opening an office here 
was to furnish facilities for placing orders for boxes 
to the best advantage, in order to make the least strain 
upon transportation.’’ 

Mr. Ames said the ‘‘4-ONE’’ people were prepared 
to guarantee delivery of 2,500,000 boxes to the canners 
for this year’s product, and to deliver them on time in 
all sections of the country. In support of the wire bound 
box, he declared that 90 percent less nails were used, 
ete. He named all its virtues. 

Many practical objections to the exclusion of nailed 
and iron strapped boxes were advanced. 

Mr. Clapp and J. V. Murphy, of Baltimore, called 
attention to the fact that in many instances if the deci- 
sion to use only wire bound boxes for overseas shipments 
of canned goods were enforced it would be necessary for 


canners to remove their goods from nailed boxes and 


place them in the wire bound boxes. 

Mr. Clapp placed on the table before the board two 
boxes filled with empty tin cans. He thought he had 
started from Baltimore with one nailed box and one 
wire bound box, with a view to demonstrating on the spot 
that the displacement of the two is virtually the same. 
Not until he unwrapped them did he discover that both 
were nailed boxes. 

On the floor at one side of the hearing were three 
wire bound boxes, all securely wrapped. Mr. Clapp 
asked that one of them be unwrapped and placed on the 
table and a measuring tape used, but nobody made a 
move to comply with his request, and the wire bound 
boxes were left unwrapped and carried away in that 
condition later. 

At the outset it was not known to the nailed box men 
that anybody had brought samples. The wire bound men 
had theirs. It is not known whether they had hoped to 
show an exclusive exhibit. At any rate, the board mem- 
bers did not see any wire bound boxes. 

Messrs. Clapp and Murphy called attention to the large 
‘anning industry in the Baltimore district, which includes 
Maryland, Virginia and Delaware. They said the can- 
ners merely desired to be permitted to go ahead and use 
the same boxes they had used for years. Hundreds of 
thousands of these boxes already have been purchased 
for this year, they said. 

Mr. Clapp said that since the wire bound box decision 
became known Baltimore packers have placed orders for 
this style of box who never bought them before and do 
not want them now. 

Mr. Nellis frequently called upon Dr. A. W. Bitting 
of the National Canners’ Association to answer technical 
questions propounded by Admiral McGowan, Colonel Me- 
Intosh or Mr. Snyder. He was asked about the relative 
merits of machine and hand packing. 

‘“Wor army and navy purposes,’’ said Dr. Bitting, ‘‘I 
think hand packing far better, since it enables the pack- 
ers to detect defective cans that should not be packed. 
This ean not be done in machine packing, so in the long 
run the expense would be about the same, if the defec- 
tive cans were figured in. 

Mr. Nellis stated that no representative of the North- 
west was present. Later he introduced George M. Corn- 
wall, of Portland, Ore., who read a telegram from one of 
the largest shippers of evaporated milk, stating that it 
had a large order for the British War Office, and if 
obliged to put into wire bound boxes would be greatly 
embarrassed. Much of its product already is packed 
and ready for shipment. The telegram stated that for 
the salmon pack and dried fruit ete., of the Northwest 
and Pacific coast fully 20,000,000 wire bound containers 
would be required this year, which would displace 300,- 
000,000 feet of lumber ordinarily put into other boxes. 

Mr. Cornwall called attention to the fact that it would 
be necessary to ship the wire to the Pacific coast, which 
would be a charge on transportation. 

Colonel McIntosh called his attention to the fact that 
it also would be necessary to ship the iron strapping for 
nailed boxes. The statement was made this could be 
secured from Colorado. 

Frank H. Ransom of the office of the director of lum- 
ber was present a few minutes and made himself known 
to Mr. Nellis as a Pacific coast man. He was presented 
to the board and said that the director of lumber was 
busily engaged in an effort to place orders for the side 
lumber produced in getting out airplane spruce and fir 
for ship timbers. He expressed a fear the exclusion of 
all but wire bound boxes would interfere with this work, 
since only a few concerns on the west Coast are in pom- 
tion to manufacture them in quantities.- Mr. Ransom 
said he was not present to advocate the manufacture of 
either box, but he hoped the distribution of orders for 
side lumber would be taken into consideration, since it 
is a big —. in connection with the increasing pro- 
duction of ship stuff and airplane spruce and fir. 

Colonel MeIntosh called attention to the difficulties 
experienced last fall in getting wooden boxes on the Pa- 
cific coast, stating it was necessary virtually to ship them 
from points eastward in carload lots under priority or- 
ders. Mr, Ransom said he did not think the conditions 
are the same this year. 

Mr. Nellis read a telegram from the California Pine 
Box Distribution Association, stating that many canners 
and packers there are not equipped for heading wire 
bound boxes. Mr. Nellis said he had understood that 
special machinery was necessary to put the heads in wire 
bound boxes. 


Mr. Snyder wanted to know whether anybody present 
wished to dispute that statement. 

Mr. Ames declared no special equipment was necessary 
to head the ‘‘4-ONK’’ boxes. In reply to a question 
by Mr. Nellis, however, he qualified this by adding that 
in the case of very large concerns like the Van Camp 
Packing Co. machinery is used which costs about $90, 

It was suggested by one gentleman, who said he rep- 
resented -a steel concern, that perhaps the atmospheric 
conditions on the other side should be considered. ‘‘It 
depends a good deal,’’ he said, ‘‘on whether the boxes 
are destined for a French port, or for the trenches at 
the front. I am advised by reading reports and talking 
with returned soldiers that the climate is damp. There- 
fore, if the boxes of canned goods are destined to a 
French port they will arrive safely in either a wire bound 
box or a nailed strapped box. On the other hand, if they 
are going to the trenches and the wire should rust out 
you would have no box at all, while if the nailed and 
strapped box were used you would have a good nailed 
box even if the iron strap rusted thru.’’ 

Kmphasis was placed upon the fact that the nailed 
boxes can be used a second time, which is not true, as a 
rule, of the wire bound box after it has been broken open. 

Colonel McIntosh made it clear at the outset that the 
question of price, as well as that of displacement enters 
into the matter. Questions were asked Dr. Bitting and 
others as to the relative cost of the two boxes. The con- 
sensus was that the wire bound box and the nailed box, 
exclusive of iron strapping, is about the same. 

C. Fred Yegge, vice president of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., discussed the question of price. Mr. Yegge 
said that while his concern manufactures large numbers 
of wire bound boxes, it also turns out quantities of nailed 
boxes. He said he did not care which kind of boxes he 
made, altho he was called upon by President Murphy of 
the Wire-bounds Co. to speak. 

Every member of the board indicated a desire to get 
at the bottom of the matter, and the hearing was thrown 
wide open. The wire bound people were given permis: 
sion to file a brief in writing, covering points raised in 
the statement of Mr. Nellis, and Admiral McGowan said 
7 else who was present could file anything he de- 
sired. 

Mr. Nellis’ statement followed the lines outlined in the 
dispatch published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last 
week, except that he made no reference to any individ- 
ual, He devoted some space to a technical discussion of 
figures showing the displacement of the wire bound and 
mailed boxes, and threw out the suggestion that the Bu- 
reau of Standards, which made the computations for the 
board, had no facilities for testing boxes, while the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Forest Service had been en- 
gaged on this work for years, and is the recognized Gov- 
ernment agency. 

He placed in the record a letter from the bureau of 
standards expert who made the computations, and stated 
frankly that in some respects the computations were 
based on incorrect factors. Colonel McIntosh stated 
that the bureau of standards is the accepted authority 
on this point. 

Mr. Nellis replied to further questions along this line, 
and to a suggestion by Admiral McGowan that the two 
sides get together and go over it with the bureau of 
standards, by saying that the man who made the compu- 
tations advised him last week that he was about to leave 
the city and would not have an opportunity to make a 
recomputation along the lines suggested. This official 
wrote a letter to Admiral McGowan, stating the factors 
— in making his computations, sending a copy to Mr. 

ellis. 

The hearing lasted for more than two hours. While it 
was in progress Admiral McGowan asked whether any 
representatives of the canners had filed a protest against 
the decision to use only wire bound boxes. Colonel MeIn- 
tosh said none of them had been before the board. 

A Baltimore representative declared that a party of 
canners came here last week and saw some members of 
the board. ‘‘The report they brought back,’’ he said, 
“‘was that Mr. Babcock had told them that he had recom- 
mended the use of the wire bound box and that it was 
going to be used. I was not present, and this is only 
hearsay, but it is what some of the men who came here 
told me.’’ 

Since Mr. Babcock was not present, he could not con- 
firm or deny this report. . 

Others in attendance included H. L. Pease, Boston, 
assistant secretary of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers; W. L. Nufer, president of the Nufer 
Cedar Co., Pittsburgh; J. Edward Duker, of the J. H. 
Duker Box Co., Baltimore; B.:F. Masters, vice presi- 
dent ot the Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co., Chicago; 
R. W. Jordan, president of the Shook Manufacturers’ 
Association, Emporia, Va., and Walter D. Burr, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. 





BIDS ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION INVITED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Bids on new building con- 
struction are invited by the Government as follows: 

Building construction, No. 5185,—Sealed proposals will be 
received at the Supervising Architect’s Office, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., until May 27, 1918, for the 
construction complete of five additional buildings and repair- 
ing the attendants’ quarters at the quarantine station, Reedy 
Island, Del. 

Laundry building, No. 5187.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the Supervising Architect's Office, Treasury lepart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., until May 10, 1918, for the con- 
struction complete of laundry building at’ the quarantine 
station, New Orleans, La. ie HRS 
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FOOD CONSERVATION DEMANDS 


There are said to be in the United States 6,000,000 dogs—one dog for 
every eight sheep. Probably there are as many cats. The amount of food 
consumed by these animals is in itself a considerable item in these days of 
food conservation ; for we must remember that the owner’s ability to buy 
and pay for the food that is eaten by his pets has no bearing on the ques- 
tion. It is the absolute supply of food that is to be conserved. 

Cats and dogs are prolific and they are such good foragers that they will 
get their living whether fed by their owners or not. Commonly the cat 
left to shift for itself makes the most of its meals of birds, wild and tame. 
The dog—the dog that is neglected and the dog that is cared for by its 
owner—wanders about a great deal both day and night, and he does lots 
of damage that his owner knows nothing about. Likewise he does a great 
deal of damage that nobody can trace positively to him. 

Inquiry in any rural community will develop the fact that hundreds of 
chickens are destroyed each season by some kind of preying animal, but 
it is only occasionally that the destroyer is positively identified. Last year 
in the writer’s community three families lost within a week more than a 
hundred half-grown chickens, the animal taking them leaving enormous 
tracks, so large as to give rise to the story that a bear was the robber. 
Later investigation, however, disclosed the fact that the chickens were 
killed by an immense dog owned by another farmer nearly a mile from 
the scene of his depredations. This dog was kept chained during the days, 
but at night was allowed to run at will. Nothing was known at home of 
his penchant for chickens, but, apparently, when turned loose at night his 
wild nature reasserted itself and he went on a chicken hunt. 

Many persons who keep cats give to them more feed in a year than 
would be consumed by the rats and mice they kill; and in addition the 
cats kill more birds than would be needed to preserve from destruction by 
insects a hundred times as much grain as would be eaten by the rats and 
mice destroyed by the cats. The writer has talked with many persons who 
keep cats and he has yet to find one who does not admit that he has about 
his premises both rats and mice, presumably as many as about the writer’s 
premises, where there is neither dog nor cat. Careful handling of grain 
is the best way to reducé the number of rats. Hardly a week passes that 
several stray cats do not visit every farm where no cats are kept, and 
usually after their visits the feathers of bluebirds, robins and other birds 
can be found where the prowlers have made a meal. 

We hear much more about the damage done to agriculture by insects 
owing to the destruction of insect-eating birds either by hunters or by cats, 
and more about the destruction of sheep by dogs, than of the damage done 
in less conspicuous ways by dogs and cats. When ten or twenty sheep 
are killed by dogs all the neighborhood learns of it, and when the cat kills 
a tame canary the cat is likely executed ; but for : 
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NG VAGRANT DOGS AND CATS. 


Generally speaking, no State control is exercised over cats; and the 
only control of dogs attempted is by means of the license. The custom of 
“dropping” cats along highways greatly increases the evils of cat-keeping ; 
for in this manner an entire litter is transformed into prowlers to prey 
upon the chicken flocks of the community and to seek their food as did 
their ancestors in the wild state. In some States the license for dogs is 
supplemented by authority to constables and other officers to shoot dogs 
running loose without license tags. But this plan does not work much 
better than does the license alone, for the reason that the constables will 
not risk the enmity of dog owners to the extent of shooting dogs as the 
law directs. The writer lives in a State in which such a law is in effect 
and the only result noticeable thus far is the exercise of greater care in 
attaching tags to licensed dogs. Before constables were given authority to 
kill the dogs owners would not take the pains even to attach the tags. 

Time and experience have shown that the licensing of dogs and making 
unlicensed or untagged dogs outlaws have not appreciably reduced the 
number of vagrant dogs. It is hardly to be expected that the same system 
would do anything to reduce the number of cats. If the enormous ex- 
pense of feeding useless cats and dogs is to be eliminated some other 
method must be devised. Usually persons who seek a remedy for the 
evil advocate extermination of the animals, and this arouses the animosity 
of owners to a degree that makes any reform impracticable. 

It is believed that the dog and cat problem can be handled very much 
as the liquor question was handled thruout the earlier stages of the pro- 
hibition movement—that is, by a sort of “local option.” If each com- 
munity will take the problem up seriously and deal with facts instead of 
theories some progress will soon be made. For example, if every time a 
chicken coop is robbed the fact is made public and the factor that cats and 
dogs have been known to be in such robberies is made known at the same 
time, cat and dog owners will come to realize their duty of keeping their 
pets within control. In some cases it may be practicable to destroy the 
depredator; but in most cases the only course will be to discourage the 
keeping of such pets after those already in existence have been put out of 
the way by natural or other means. 

But the elimination of the cat and dog menace is a community problem, 
and it is of sufficient importance to engage the most thoughtful considera- 
tion of the most intelligent of its citizens. To attempt to handle the mat- 
ter individually is only to develop cat-and-dog feuds; it must be handled 
by the local organization that is devoted to the promotion of community 
welfare, and in such a manner as to bring the weight and authority of 
both law and public sentiment to bear upon violators of the statute and of 
the neighborhood amenities. The keeper of an outlaw dog or cat is for 





the one crime that can be definitely brought home 


all practical purposes an outlaw himself. Some 
persons may think this strong language, but a dog 





to Puss and Fido a thousand go unpunished 
because unknown. The fact is that cats and dogs 
instinctively hunt their prey, and when the re- 
straints of chain and kennel are removed their 
instincts are likely to get the better of their train- 
ing, with resultant damage to master or neighbor. 





THE MERCHANTS of Williston, N. D., have adopted 
the community delivery system, one man taking the con- 
tract to deliver the orders of all merchants. Only three 
deliveries will be made—one at 8 a. m., another at 1 
a.m. and the last at 4 p. m. 

* * * 

THE ENTIRE school and faculty of the Stadium high 
school, Tacoma, Wash., lately dedicated an enormous 
service flag with 380 stars. Governor Ernest Lister 
was the principal speaker at the dedication, which in- 
cluded patriotic songs and the flag pledge. It is ex- 
pected that the flag soon will contain more than 400 
stars. 

* * * 

As A RESULT of the discovery at Shamokin, Pa., that 
German studies in the schools were being made the 
medium for German propaganda 100 students pledged 
themselves to stop the study of German; in most cases 
French will be substituted. a 

In A RECENT letter W. Thornton Estes, president of the 
Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., enclosed a ‘‘Com- 
munity Singing’’ program, of which he says: ‘‘ Referring 
to our local campaign, or ‘Own-a-Home’ proposition, I 
am enclosing to you program used in our community 
singing. Will state for your information that in Birming- 
ham at our largest theater each Sunday we have a Com- 
munity Singing which is free to the public, and which 
fills this theater to its entire capacity. The Birmingham 
Real Estate Exchange, in connection with the retail 
lumbermen, decided that this was a good place to preach 
the Own-a-Home gospel to the entire community, so last 
Sunday we outlined this program, a copy of which we 
are sending you. I believe that you will agree with me 


. . that this is some real live proposition, and should bring 


the desired results.?? The method of preaching the 
Own-a-Home gospel adopted by the Birmingham folks 
was advertising in the program. As a sort of introduc- 
tion to its advertising the following appeared on the 
front cover addressed to Robert Lawrence, director of 
the Community Singing: ‘‘Here’s to you, Mr. Law- 
Tence. Any man that can fill the Bijou theater Sunday 
after Sunday and pull off the most successful Commu- 





USELESS PETS 


Millions of dotlarg every year are expended to 
destroy Insects injurious to agriculture. A large 
Part of the expense connected with fruit raising Is 
incurred by spraying to contro! Insect pests that 
otherwise would destroy or make unmarketable the 
fruit of tree.and bush and vine. In some cases In- 
sects prey upon one another and thus ald In keeping 
injurious Insects In check. Many animals also de- 
stroy Insects, but the greatest ald in this direction 
is performed for man by Insect-eating birds. Yet, 
until comparatively recent times, all wild birds 
were destroyed without let or hindrance, man’s 
feathered friends and enemies falling alike victims 
to the hunter’s gun. 

In most sections of the country the killing of the 
smaller birds by man has quite generally ceased 
and the kililng of game birds has been brought well 
under legal control. But millions of Insect-eating 
and song birds are killed annually by animals that 
man harbors within his household as his friends, 
Everybody knows that almost every cat is a per- 
sistent hunter of birds, but because we seldom see 
a cat catch a bird or eat it afterward we are deluded 
with the belief that cats do not catch many birds. 
Yet at this season of the year an observant person 
may find indisputable evidence of their robberies on 
all sides. The person who wishes to defend the cat 
will say that she hunts mice In the fields; but one 
who knows better will say she Is catching mother 
birds and fledglings on their nests. 

Dogs do not, of course, catch wild birds; but they 
have been known to rob chicken houses and kill doz- 
ens of chickens In a single night. The worst Indict- 
ment brought against the dog, however, is that 
charging him with sheep-kiiling; and his gullt Is 
so generally recognized that In practically every 
State of the Union money received from dog taxes 
is used to pay for sheep killed by dogs. 

But no licensing system yet devised has done 
away with the sheep-killing dog, nor has all the 
publicity demonstrating the bird-killing propensities 
of the cat contributed appreciably to the reduction 
of the number of cats.. If the owners of cats could 
know positively how much damage their pets do to 
their neighbors as well as to themselves they would 
likely make short work of the animals; but because 
there is no way of convicting the robbers the rob- 
beries are denied. Cats and dogs are naturally prey- 
ing animals, but we turn them loose on the com- 
munity while we keep tightly enclosed our other 
domesticated animals that are not of a preying na- 
ture. A little consideration of the facts regarding 
cats and dogs and of the rights of our neighbors 
should lead all of us either to do away with our 
canine and feline pets or keep them where they 
positively can not inflict damage upon anybody. 








or cat turned loose on a neighborhood may do 
more harm during a year than would a cow or 
hog, and surely a person who turned his hog or 
cow loose into his neighbor’s corn or oats or wheat 
would be considered an outlaw. 





nity Sings in the country (the musical journals all say so 
and we suppose it’s so) is entitled to hearty support of 
all classes of our people, and we realtors hereby render 
our codperation. Incidentally we are taking this occa- 
sion fo remind the people of that great principle of 
American life for which we stand—that of Home Owner- 
ship. The ‘Own Your Home’ movement started in Bir- 
mingham about eighteen months ago, and since then has 
become nationwide. Yours for a bigger and 
better Birmingham—the best place in the world to live 
and make a living.’’ The first number on the program 
was ‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning;’’ another song 
was ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home;’’ and still another, 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ All of the advertising em- 
phasized the ‘‘Own-a-Home’’ idea. 
* * * 

Tue Hoop River (Ore.) high school recently erected a 
service flag containing ninety-five stars representing high 
school boys in the Government service. 

* * * 

Tue Civic Federation of South Bend, Ind., is the 
sponsor for a public fish market opened in that city as 
a means of reducing the consumption of pork and beef. 
A notice in ‘‘South Bend Today’’ says that every kind 
of fish ‘‘from the big red snapper down to the small 
herring’’ can be found at the public market. 


a + * 


THE VACANT lot war garden movement in many sec- 
tions has assumed large proportions, and as the organiza- 
tions have profited much by last year’s experience the 
work is likely to be very successful. Curiously enough, 
however, owners of lots have in many cases either re- 
fused the use of their lots or have tried to make unrea- 
sonable profits from the rental of them. Of course, it 
may seem to lot owners that they should not be asked to 
donate the lots to persons who will sell the produce for 
profit; but owners who assume that position have not the 
right viewpoint of the movement. What is wanted is 
more produce in the market in order to conserve food 
that can be shipped; the profit realized on this produce 
is but an incident. The time has gone past when any- 
body can insist upon profit when the nation’s welfare 
forbids it. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Recording Impressions of an Invasion of Texas—How Consideration is Shown to Those “Over There’’— 
Shed Planning and Building and Loan Associations in Practice 


The other morning on the train a booster for Dallas, 
Tex., was talking to the Lumberman Poet. ‘‘ Among 
other things,’’ he said in the best manner of the barker 
on the rubberneck car, ‘‘ Dallas has a plant belonging 
to the Blank Mail-Order Co. that employs 2500 men.’’ 
‘(Ts that so?’’ said the Poet sympathetically in his 
driest manner. ‘‘Isn’t that too bad!’’ The booster 
didn’t recover his breath until an idea began to filter 
thru his dome. Judging from his expression, the first 
faint glimmerings of a horrid doubt began to ma- 
terialize before his mind’s eye as to whether all is 
good business that glitters in the statistics column, 

But Dallas can’t help herself when it comes to 
regulating mail order manufacture, for such things are 
not as yet subject to license and police suppression. 
Dallas has taken a little fling at certain things that are 
amenable to such control. She up and voted herself 
dry some time ago by a rather large majority, and 
that, too, after the Busch interests had invested some 
of their millions in a splendid big hotel for the city 
and had named it ‘‘ Adolphus’’ after the well known 
brewer, Adolphus Busch. If that isn’t ingratitude, says 
the wet gentleman, then what is it? We’ll not attempt 
to name it. But the Adolphus seems to be doing very 
well, At least when the Lumberman Poet and I pre- 
sented our letters telling us that reservations had been 
made for us the clerk scratched his worried pate and 
made a search of the big caravansary and finally ushered 
us into a regular ward with five beds in it. It was all 
he could do for us, and it seemed to be enough. And 
since the convention has closed and the Texas board 
shovers have gone their respective ways I have noticed 
that people get turned away every day. If a wet town 
would bring more business I’m afraid the clerks would 
have to wear trench helmets and require prospective 
guests to check their weapons in the coat room before 
applying for rooms. 

The convention is a matter of history. Dallas enter- 
tained the visitors pleasantly and sent them home with 
a stock of new ideas, which is about the best service that 
can be done for a person in these days. Secretary 
Dionne told his congregation in his speech that in 
the future lumber retailers will sell ideas to their cus- 
tomers, and having sold the ideas they will throw the 
building material in as so much extra. This is a 
striking way of saying what every progressive person 
believes—that sales in these times have passed their 
elementary stage. A clothing dealer does not spend 
time persuading men that they ought to wear clothes. 
He takes it for granted that they’ll want to wear 
clothes. He spends his time and his sales eloquence 
in showing them that certain clothes look well on 
them, that his goods are well tailored and that the 
finished result of the sale is certain to give satisfac- 
tion, 

To Maintain Soldier Boys’ Morale 


The keynote of the convention, to relapse into polit- 
ical terms, was expressed by the president, T. W. 
Griffiths, of Dallas, as the giving and taking of such 
ideas as these. In the course of this pleasant pastime 
of give and take Charles H. Flato, of Kingsville, the 
new president, told of something his company is doing 
that is, as he said, not a lumber idea but that is a 
good idea for a lumber yard. Mr. Flato decided that 
something definite ought to be done to keep the town 
and surrounding country in close touch with the 
boys from the country who have gone into service. 
He thought it was not enough to leave this to the 
boys’ intimate friends. In that case some of them 
would get a good many letters and gifts while others 
would get few or perhaps none. So he advertised his 
scheme widely. He placed a table in the lobby of his 
office and urged people to come in there and write 
letters. He saw to it that all the boys got some 
letters. Then he urged the boys to write letters to 
him for the whole neighborhood. They would want 
to write personally to their relatives, but most of 
them had a good many friends who would be delighted 
to hear from them but to whom the boys could not 
write for lack of time. So he has a bulletin board on 
which he posts these letters. It is not permitted to 
post letters from boys still in the United States, for 
these communications have not been passed upon by 
military censors. But letters from abroad are cen- 
sored and may be published in this way. The county 
has boys in several foreign countries and these fel- 
lows have been sending back souvenirs. These are 
also posted on the bulletin board. And when the 
report goes out that Flato has something new on 
the board the whole town flocks in, and the surround- 
ing country follows as soon as farm work will permit. 
The company has also distributed service buttons for 
the members of those families that have boys in 
service. 

This is a kindly and neighborly thing to do and Mr. 
Flato thought of it in this light, tho I suppose he 
is not averse to the valuable advertising it brings 
him. Think of having a whole town and all the sur- 
rounding country thinking of your yard as a place 
where information from the boys in the army could 
be gotten! There is nothing in the world these peo- 
ple are thinking about more than about these soldiers. 
And to be able to associate your business closely 
with this universal thought is as good general adver- 
tising as an expert could think of. But, as I said 


before, I’m sure from the kindly and human appear- 











ance of Mr. Flato that he thought of this part of it 
last. 

He says his town is using the hour saved by setting 
the clock ahead in going over the top with war gar- 
dens. This seems to be a community project. The 
domestic science department of the high school has 
agreed to can the surplus, which will be sold for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. I have a quiet guess 
that these young ladies will have the heavy end of 
this job when they undertake the canning of the 
surplus that those ambitious gardeners raise. My 
observation of canning leads me to look upon it as one 
of the horrors of domestic life. My recollections of 
steamy kitchens, parboiled femininity, busted cans, 
scalding water slopping about and hot words running 
the water a close second lead me to the conclusion 
that when a dozen fruit jars enter the kitchen door 
our constitutionally guaranteed peace and domestic 
tranquility fly out of the window. But the girls will 
get fun out of it. It is the prerogative of a girl 
of high school age to get fun out of anything from 
a flunk to the principal’s No. 10 shoes. And the 
canning experience will be good for the girls when a 
few years hence their brand new hubbys are garden- 
ing and they have to face the canning proposition for 
themselves. 

Snap Shots in Dallas. 


The Dallas dealers say very quietly and without 
any discontent in their tones that sales this year are 
not what local lumbermen had hoped they would 
be. But if house building is not up to standard army 
building is. I have seen more lieutenants in this town 
than I had supposed were in the whole army. They 











T., H. MORROW, OF DALLAS, TEX. 


say that battles ‘‘over there’’ are won by second 
lieutenants. If that is the case I judge we are pre- 
paring to win battles, for second lieutenants seem to 
be more plentiful around here than Fords. There is 
a big aviation camp here that seems to be a clearing 
house for young aviators. They come here and wait 
for assignment to the. fields in other parts of the 
country. Then the Canadians have been training here. 
A day or two ago I saw a husky lad in kilts. I pre- 
sume he is attached to the Canadian and British re- 
cruiting agency. A batallion of kilties looks impres- 
sive, and one alone attracts almost as much attention. 
The Adolphus seems to be the centering point for 
the young officers who are off duty. While waiting 
for an elevator to take us down to the lobby we saw 
one sail past’ us without stopping. It was loaded 
from stem to stern with olive drab uniforms. ‘‘That 
car,’’ remarked the Poet, ‘‘must be going to France.’’ 
These uniforms are dangerous things. Their poten- 
tiality for conquest over the feminine heart can not 
be measured, for the dear things simply can’t resist 
them. These aviation officers are a splendid looking 
lot of young men, as one would expect from the care 
with which they are selected. 

The wreckage of war is washed up in the most un- 
expected places. Yesterday I made a flying trip 
over to Oak Cliff, a very pretty residence suburb 
of Dallas. The day was warm and the air was filled 
with the winey fragrance of the million roses that 
spangled the lawns. I was watching a vigorous and 
pretty little tomboy of about 10 who was laughing 
and shouting and giving chase to a group of school- 
boys who had teasingly made off with her sweater 





when a ruddy and thick set old man dressed in rough 
clothes stopped me and in a Cockney accent asked 
me if I could give him work on my lawn or garden, 
7E was a Henglish gardener, he told me, and in a 
strange land with an empty pocket and a hungry 
mouth. Before I could tell him that my tiny lawn 
and garden were a thousand miles and more distant 
he was rambling on with the story of how he had 
worked five weeks for a man who then refused to pay 
him his honest wages that had been agreed on. His 
old, old mother was in Hengland with her three daugh- 
ters and no money at all, and his three younger 
brothers had been lost in the trenches. All he wanted 
was a chance to work for an honest man who would 
pay honest wages. I waited until he had turned 
away and started on just to make sure he wasn’t a 
panhandler, and then I ran after him and pressed some 
money into his hand. Believe me, I had a difficult 
five minutes to persuade the old man he had not been 
insulted. Finally he went off erying and promising 
to give twice as much to the Red Cross when he had 
found the honest employer for whom he was looking. 
If any reader knows the unspeakable cockroach who 
refused to pay the old gardener his honest wages 
kindly sprinkle vermin powder on him to oblige the 
Realm. 
A Builder Who Plans From Experience 


While we were attending the Texas convention the 
Lumber Poet and I had the pleasure of being guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Morrow at luncheon. After 
luncheon while the Poet went into retirement to make 
up a speech for the afternoon session Mr. Morrow 
loaded me into his car and took me out to see the 
shed of the Trinity Lumber Co., over in the cast part 
of the city. Probably every lumberman in the South- 
west knows Temple Morrow. He is at present vice- 
president and general manager of the A. G. MeAdams 
Lumber Co. Before he joined this company he made 
something of a specialty of designing lumber sheds, 
and it happens that the yard of the Trinity company 
is one that he planned. . 

‘*T was interested in hearing that you had gotten 
out a book about lumber sheds,’’ he said as we climbed 
into the machine, ‘‘for that’s been a hobby of mine 
for a good many years. When I was working for 
the Cameron Lumber Co. we wanted to build some 
sheds, so we got an architect to draw the plans. He 
may have been a good architect in some lines, but 
he didn’t know anything about lumber sheds; that is, 
about the special requirements that a lumber shed 
must have. So we had lots of difficulty. I had to 
go over his drawings and make corrections so that 
the sheds would go together and so we could get 
around in them. Finally I made up my mind that it 
would be simpler to make the plans myself. Some of 
the other men in the company told me I didn’t know 
anything about drafting, but I told them I believed 
I knew something about lumber sheds and that I’d 
try to learn enough about drafting. So I made the 
plans, and the shed has been copied by a good many 
other lumbermen thruout the State. 

“‘This Trinity yard follows in a general way the 
lines of the first shed I designed, but the plans had 
to be adapted to suit the special requirements. The 
piece of ground is very irregular and the buildings 
had to be .fitted to it. I go on the principle that it 
is better to have an enclosed shed, and this is for several 
reasons. In the first place, it protects the lumber 
from the weather better than any open shed can do. 
In the second place, it protects the stock from thiev- 
ery; and in the third place it reduces the fire hazard. 
A good deal of lumber gets out of the ordinary yard 
without being charged. Sometimes that is the yard 
man’s fault, and sometimes a customer will drive in 
and load up a jag of stuff and go out without taking 
particular pains to see that it gets on the books. He 
thinks that is something for the yard owner to worry 
about. Then again a man may enter with the de- 
liberate intention of stealing. 

“In this yard there is only one place where a per- 
son can get in and out, and he must go past the 
manager, the bookkeeper and the yard foreman. That 
about cuts out the possibility of theft, and it cuts out 
most if not all of the driving out without having the 
stuff charged. Someone is pretty sure to see it.’’ 


A Shed Designed for Efficiency 


We had to hurry thru in order to get back to the 
convention, so my recollection of the yard is not 
so clear as I wish it were. But some features stick 
in my mind as being especially worthy of imitation. 
The yard manager’s office is in front and next to 
the single driveway. A narrow window by his desk 
gives him a sufficiently full view of the driveway 
and two or three large windows open on the street. 
Then between this office and the general office where 
the bookkeeper and the order clerks work are some 
large windows fastened on pivots so they can be 
opened wide and be above the heads of passers by. 
If he wants to have privacy a single push applied to 
each of these windows closes it, and he is in a Sep- 
arate room. This arrangement is valuable for vet 


tilation as much as for anything else, for Texas sum 
mers are hot, and then small, stuffy rooms become an 
abomination. : 

The lobby where customers enter is divided off 
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from the part occupied by the office men, but some- 
times a customer will want to come thru this section 
in order to get out into the yard. It is a nuisance 
to the bookkeeper for people to be running over his 
books, so his desk is railed off. Nobody gets in 
behind this rail on the excuse of getting thru, for 
there is nothing behind the rail except the big desk 
where the books are posted. Mr. Morrow designed 
this desk after a careful and extended study of proper 
height, depth and angle of slant. 

Out in front is a large show window that when we 
visited the place held a display of screen doors. At 
that time no flies had as yet made their appearance, 
but the doors were there on display to remind every 
householder who went by that preparedness is an 
essential in our annual fight against the typhoid fly. 
As a person enters the big gate he sees the office on 
the right and the warehouse on the left. The ware- 
house oceupies the odd shaped part of the yard. The 
drive broadens out and divides, one part going into 
the first alley of the shed and the other continuing 
along the end of the shed to the second alley. This 
wide part provides room enough for turning around, 
for wagons to meet or to stand while the drivers are 
inside the office and the like. 


Overcoming Possible Objectionable Shed Features 


Mr. Morrow told me that his first plans made the 
shed alleys about 23 feet wide. But he decided that 
this was not wide enough for all purposes, so the 
alleys in this shed are 27 feet wide. This permits 
the use of 28-foot stuff across the alley with enough 
margin for fastening at the ends. The south ends of 
the alleys open into the open part of the yard. The 
north ends extend to the property line and were pro- 
vided with openings thru the end of the building so 
that if it is ever desired to put doors on and open 
them out this can be done without much trouble. 
But instead of leaving these open they have been 
slatted up to allow for circulation of air, and a short 
alley has been cut thru connecting the two long 
alleys. So wagons simply make the circuit up one 
alley and down the other. This follows out Mr. Mor- 
row’s pet plan of having but a single entrance to 
and exit from the yard. 

While the roof continues over the entire shed it 
has two combs, and each slope has offsets to provide 
for light and ventilation. These two combs of course 
made necessary a long valley between them, and this 
presented some difficulty. In order to make the rain 
flow off the roof it was necessary to give a slope to 
the valley. It was so long that sloping it one way 
would have made the building look distorted and would 
have made the problem of framing a difficult one. So 
instead of doing this Mr. Morrow hit upon the scheme 
of putting a subsidiary roof in the valley itself. I 
wonder if I can describe it so you’ll understand what 
I mean. He went to the middle point of the valley 
and put a timber across from one slope of roof to 
the other at a point perhaps in the middle of the 
rafters on the two sides. Then from this timber 
he built a roof sloping to the end of the valley. The 
main roofs slope together from the east and west, 
while this subsidiary roof slopes north and _ south. 
Take a business card and mark a point at the middle 
of one end.’ From this point cut the card to the op- 
posite corners, making a triangle. Open a book until 
it is in the position of two roofs sloping together 
with a valley between. Lay the sharp point of the 
triangle at one end of the valley thus formed while 
the opposite side of the triangle lies across from 
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roof to roof. Then you’ll have half of this subsidiary 
roof that makes the rain flow toward the end of the 
building. This roof is not especially hard to build, 
and it solves a rather trying problem in a very satis- 
factory way. 

The framing of the sheds is designed for strength, 
for equalizing the pressure on the foundation and 
for utilizing lumber not readily salable. The posts 
are made of three 2-inch pieces spiked together. The 
two outside sticks run all the way up, but the center 
one can be made of short pieces. The cross braces 
tun between the outside pieces, so the center one 
would have to be cut into a good many lengths any- 
way. The weight of lumber carried on the lower deck 
falls mostly on the center rows of foundations, Mr. 
Morrow pointed out, and not on the front or back 
tows. But the weight of the top deek falls rather 
equally upon all, So he has put diagonal braces from 
the center of the upper desk, thru the posts as was 
mentioned before, to the front and back foundations. 
This brings some of the pressure of the upper deck on 
te these foundations and so equalizes the weight. 
The roof is supported by truss braces that carry its 
Weight and its lateral thrust down and divide them 
up among all the foundations. So while the frame- 
work of the shed is not especially heavy its carefully 
planned braces have prevented its settling in the 


least. There are diagonal braces under the second 
deck that have prevented any sagging endwise. 

‘“‘Maybe it doesn’t get so cold in winter here as 
it does in the North,’’ Mr. Morrow said, ‘‘but it 
gets pretty hot in summer. The boys can work in 
here on the hottest day and be comfortable. There 
is always a breeze, for the ventilators in the roof 
act like a chimney, and being in the shade makes a 
big difference. I’ve suggested to the boys that they 
put a bridge across the alley from one upper deck 
to the other, but they haven’t gotten around to it.’’ 

There are other good features of the shed, such as 
the solid guard rail and the big end-storage molding 
room. The whole place has a well made and well 
kept appearance that is a credit to the designer and 
to the people who do business in the yard. 


An Efficient Pooh Bah 


Mr. Morrow is one of the busiest men in Dallas, I 
suppose, for in addition to the large amount of work 
he must do in the office and in the city of Dallas he 
spends a great amount of time out among the yards 
in other parts of the State. He has just bought a 
Ford and has equipped it with as many extras as 
seemed to him efficient in order to take part of the 
labor and sorrow out of it. He expects to make a 
good many of his trips in this machine since rail- 
road connections where he wants to go are very bad. 
Mrs. Morrow laughed at him and said he worked 
days and nights and was away so much he wasn’t 
acquainted with his own children. Then as a sort of 
pastime, to while away the idle hours as it were, he 
had been drilling with the Home Guard. This mili- 
tary organization has had some rather heavy jobs 
assigned it. For example, last winter the city fire 
fighters went on a strike in the midst of a blizzard. 
So the Home Guard was assigned as temporary fire- 
men. They didn’t have a great deal of confidence 
that they’d know how to work all the apparatus, 
but they were game to try. And in order to dis- 
courage would-be jokers from turning in alarms just 
to see what the new firemen would do the officers 
posted guards at all the fireboxes. Some job to stand 
on a street corner at 2 a, m. in a roaring blizzard 
watching a little red fire box. 


Building and Loan Associations in Texas 


T. W. Griffiths, owner and manager of Griffiths 
& Co., Dallas, was president of the Texas association 
last year and presided at the convention. I fell in 
with him in the lobby of the Adolphus the day fol- 
lowing the last session of the convention, and he 
laughed and said he hadn’t been able to get down to 
the office and do any work for he’d been busy en- 
dorsing checks for friends from distant parts of the 
State to enable them to get home. This doesn’t mean 
that Tom’s friends had been doing what you think. 
Not at all. Dallas is a big city. It would rank as 
a big city anywhere in the country, and down here 
in the Southwest while there are big cities they are 
a long distance apart. So it is natural that when a 
person gets to a city he’ll do some buying. In fact, 
I think some of Tom’s friends who were temporarily 
embarrassed financially were accompanied by their 
better halves who took large quantities of Dallas 
millinery home with them. Mr. Griffiths is a big, 
genial fellow to whom a strapped friend would apply 
as naturally and confidently as you would hand in a 
check to the paying teller when you know you have 
a big balance. 

Mr. Griffiths had something to say about building 
and loan associations in the convention after K. V. 
Haymaker, of Detroit, had finished his speech. It 
seems that these loan associations are held in con- 
siderable favor down here in Texas, but that they 
haven’t become as common as Germans in Berlin. 
In fact, when Mr. Haymaker asked how many of the 
visitors came from towns where there were one or 
more such associations there was but a sparse showing 
of hands. Mr. Griffiths told about starting one here 
in Dallas. Within four days $350,000 worth of stock 
had been sold. People bought it as a sound invest- 
ment and not because they themselves wanted to 
make use of its machinery to help them in the eree- 
tion of homes. The capitalization was authorized at 
more than this figure, but the directors stopped the 
sale in the hope that later the remaining stock may 
be bought by people who really want to make per- 
sonal use of the association. 

Mr. Haymaker has put in a strenuous season preach- 
ing about the benefits of the building and loan idea, 
He told me he had traveled 14,000 miles getting around 
to the conventions where he has spoken. No doubt 
he has done an immense amount of good. Lumber- 
men ought to be friends of the building and loan 
association, for it is one agency that directly promotes 
their business. Readers of the Realm will remember 
that in the questionnaire that appeared in these col- 
umns made up of questions prepared for discussion 
at the Southeastern Iowa convention the man who 
had the one dealing with building and loan associa- 
tions answered that he did not think they could be 
operated in small towns. But Mr. Haymaker seems 
to see no reason why such an association could not be 
made to apply to farm buildings as well as to town 
houses. 

Financing of Building Operations 


The farm mortgage banking facilities offered by 
the Government supplies long time loans that are 
available for improvements, and we hope that this 
banking service will be widely used. As yet it is 
little applied in a large number of communities where 
it is needed. Banks do not look with favor upon 
long-time loans, and still a good many farmers as 
well as townspeople of limited means must have long- 
time loans if they are to be enabled to build. This 
seems to offer a field for a lumberman, who is in earnest 
about this thing, to start an association to apply to 








farmers as well as to townspeople. This would give 
it scope enough so that its workings would be assured. 

This matter of making the financing of building 
possible is another of the services seemingly outside 
the lumber business that are falling upon the lumber- 
man. In fact, so many things are falling upon the 
lumberman he is beginning to protest. He is like the 
darky who claimed he had fought at San Juan Hill. 
“‘T was rushin’ up de hill when dey shot me in my 
right arm. So I took de gun in my other hand and 
went on. Den dey shot me in my left arm, so I took 
de gun in my other hand and went on.’’ ‘Hol’ on,’’ 
says his friend, ‘‘which hand was dat?’’ ‘‘As I 
was sayin’,’’? went on the darky, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘dey shot me in de right leg, and down I 
went. But 1 got up and went on, and den dey shot 
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me in de left leg. And den I spoke. I said, ‘Shoot 
somebody else. I ain’t de whole army.’ ’’ 


The Lumberman’s Wartime Job 


But if the lumberman is not the whole public service 
department of civil life he is finding that his job: is 
widening. Maybe it’s not widening so much as it is 
becoming thoro. Every new task of this kind that 
drops on a lumberman is an opportunity. It is a 
chance to get hold of and control more of the elements 
that make or mar his financial success. The war is 
jarring us awake on a good many points in our civil 
life. The news coming from abroad as I write this 
is so grim and yet so splendidly heroic that it seems 
little less than sacrilege to think of anything save 
the terrible but willing price the men Over There 
are paying in fighting our fight for us. It seems an 
impossible stretch of the imagination to think very 
vividly of what will come after this war. That is 
too much like imagining a new race and a new world. 
Our work is so much in the present that thoughts 
about the future of business are like fevered fantasies 
with no solid foundation in present experience. 

But we do know amid our vain wishes that in some 
way we could couple the last atom of our power to 
our country’s fighting force that we still must carry 
on here at home. We have to hold our part of the 
line. It would be the grimmest of failures if in our 
desire to help in this struggle, the size of which we 
are but beginning to appreciate, we should fail to 
do those things we can do and instead should waste 
our possibilities in vain wishes and futile dreams. 

This is our job. This is the time to carry on. It is 
not the time to complain that our work is being made 
hard. Hard? Tell that to the boys in the trenches. 
Brains and intelligence will win the war for us, and 
brains and intelligence must be our business partners. 
If we are to heal the wounds of civilization, once this 
war is over, it is clear that we’ll need more codpera- 
tion, more effective work. This is no time to turn 
away from new ideas because they promise to add to 
our labor. If we turn away it must be because they 
are not aids to efficiency. And it is not so easy to 
say offhand what will work and what will not. For 
if we are sure of anything it is that following the 
war business will be different. More than a few of 
our cherished old shibboleths are on their way to the 
scrap heap now. Others will go. 

It is going to be a bad season for the mentally 
blind and for the business crab who progresses back- 
ward. 


LUMBERMAN URGES PURCHASES OF SAVINGS STAMPS 


Dauuas, Tex., May 6.—T. W. Griffiths, former presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, has 
issued an appeal to the lumbermen of the western divi- 
sion of this State, of which he is chairman for the sale 
of war savings stamps, to assist in the campaign for the 
sale of the stamps and to become liberal buyers of them. 
Mr. Griffiths says in his letter: 


These stamps will not sell themselves, They are just like 
any other merchandise—they must be on sale everywhere— 
the most convenient thing money can buy. There is no bur- 
den on you of any kind except as above; no report necessary ; 
you count them the same as cash. They are always worth the 
cash you paid for them. You simply go to the bank or post- 
office and get your supply, and do your best to sell them to 
your employees, to your neighbors and to anyone else who 
wants to buy. 

Remember that these stamps are tax free, redeemable on 
ten days’ notice at the postoffice at what you paid for them, 
plus 3 percent simple interest. They do not fluctuate in 
value and have the same security as Government bonds, 

Are you going to do yourself a favor by taking this oppor- 
tunity that Uncle Sam is kind enough to offer you to demon- 
strate your loyalty? 

Will you not accept this opportunity for service? Do this 
little thing in this great merchandise effort to sell $91,- 
000,000 worth of these stamps this year in Texas, 

Lumbermen, this is a practical way for us to help. Texas 
has no use nowadays for the lumberman who 1s not willing 
to serve at home with the same high courage, cheerfulness 
and gallantry that we expect of our men in the trenches. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


MISSOURI POULTRY HOUSE 

The Missouri Experiment Station offers a poultry 
house that has been worked out in detail to meet 
climatic and other conditions existing in different parts 
of the State and that is well suited for retailers to sell. 

The first illustration, Fig. 1, is from a photograph of 
the house. Fig. 2 is the floor plan. Fig. 3, cross sec- 
tion thru the back end of the house, Fig. 4, longitudinal 
section thru the nests, roosts and back window. Fig. 5 
is a nest box to hang on the wall. Fig. 6 gives the 








Fig. I—Photograph of a 20-foot square poultry house de- 
signed to meet the climatic conditions in Missouri. It gets 
light from every side, but is built with airtight walls and 
windows except in front. Air for ventilation is admitted 
only thru the screened openings in front in winter. Cut 
No. 57 mailed postpaid for 40 cents. 


perspective and detail of the roosting poles and the 
louse-proof supports. ia 

The photograph, Fig. 1, shows that it is a good, homey 
looking, comfortable sort of building that is a real 
ornament to the farm or large lot in town. And it 
offers a practical way to house 150 hens to get profit- 
able returns, 

The size of this poultry house is 20 feet square on 
the ground. It is 5 feet high to the plates; 6 feet 6 
inches from the floor to the collar beams, and it is 
11 feet high measuring from the floor to the peak. 
These dimensions make a low building with a rather 
flat roof. But the proportions are good, consequently 
the building is symmetrical and it looks well. 

H. L. Kempster, of the experiment station poultry 
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Wig. 11.—Floor plan of Missvuri Voultry House. The roosts 
are placed above a droppings floor that is easily cleaned. 
The long row of nest boxes hang from the under side of 
this floor. , There are eight roosting poles 9 feet long each, 
which gives a combined roost 72 feet long. Allowing each 
fow! 6 inches of pole, 140 birds could roost here. 


department, gave the following reasons for building 
a poultry house this size: 


Farm poultry flocks in Missourl range from 100 to 150 
hens. To accommodate this many birds a house 20 feet 
square was designed, as it is economical to construct and easy 
to build. 

The roof slopes to the east and to the west with gables to 
the north and south. The door is in the south and between 
the large ventilator openings for the intake of air to keep 
the fowls healthy. 

Windows are set into the walls on both sides and there is 
one window in the back end of the building near the ground. 
The reason for having windows on all sides is to supply suf- 
ficient light and to induce the hens to use all of the scratch- 
ing floor. Hens have a habit of facing the light when at 
work kicking straw to uncover kernels of grain. When light 
comes from every side the hens kick straw in every direction 
instead of piling it up on one side of the room, 


There are five windows to let in light and six 
screened openings in the south side to let in fresh 
air. The floor overhead (see Fig. 3) is made of 1x4-inch 
slats spaced two inches apart in the elear. This slatted 
floor is covered with straw for warmth and ventila- 
tion. Loose straw lets the air thru slowly and con- 
stantly. Warm air naturally goes up so there is a 
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Fig. I1].—Cross section thru the poultry house from east to 
west. The window that shows under the roosts is to light 
the floor under the nest boxes to prevent dark corners so 
the whole floor may be utilized for scratching to keep the 
fowls busy and-healthy. The post makes a central support 
for the droppings board, nest boxes and roosts, All of this 
inside work should be made to lift off so that every corner 
of the poultry house may be easily cleaned. Cut No. 58 
mailed postpaid for 40 cents, 

slow current of air flowing in thru the front openings 

and going out thru the straw air filter. 

_ The only objection to this kind of overhead ceiling 

is that it makes a great harbor for mites. Mites are 

tiny spiders that suck the blood out of the fowls by 
night and hide in cracks and crevices about the hen 
house during the daylight hours. Mites and lice are 
the worst and most persistent enemies of poultry. 
This poultry house is built with a good solid wall 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











of concrete for foundation and there is a 4-inch con- 
crete floor the full size of the building. 

The roosts and nest boxes are up from the floor 
(see Fig. 3), which leaves the whole floor practically 
free for scratching for grain in the loose straw that 
is provided fresh every day during the winter months. 
The only floor obstruction is the water fountain (see 
Fig. 2) in the center of the house. 

The side nests (see Fig. 5) hook against the outside 
walls between the windows (see Fig. 2) so they may 
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Fig. 1V.—Longitudinal section thru the rousting end or back 
part of the room. The low down back window fits under 
the droppings board. No light or opening is wanted at the 
back of the roosts. Air for ventilation works around the 
fowls from the front and the heat from their bodies causes 
the devitalized air to pass up thru the slatted ceiling on the 
principle that warm air is lighter than cold air. The drop- 
pings board should project further forward than the draw- 
ing shows. 


be easily lifted out of the staples and carried out 
doors for cleaning. These nest boxes measure 16 inches 
each way with a projection of six inches in front for 
an alighting platform. These nest boxes come in 
handy to use in another building for setting hens dur- 
ing the hatching season. 

Going back to ventilation Mr. Kempster says: 

During the winter the success of ventilation of this type 
depends upon having the sides and the back of the hen house 
made tight against air currents so that the only air ad- 
mitted comes thru the openings in the south end of the build- 
ing. There is a gradual inflow of air thru the inlet openings 
without drafts and a steady gentle upflow thru the straw 
ceiling without ~e ! rush, This type of ventilation adapts 
itself to variation in temperature, being more active in mild 
weather and slower when the outside air is frosty. This 
feature renders the ventilating system quite automatic in 
action during the greater part of a Missouri winter. 

Ventilation in summer is increased by leaving the 
side windows open. Also the overhead straw is pitched 
out and the loft whitewashed and the gable end doors 
are left open. 

The hens are taught that the poultry house is their 
home in summer as well as in winter. This is done 
by keeping feed constantly in the feed hopper and 
clean fresh water in the fountain so they can run to 
it as often as they want to. Furthermore the house 





Fig. V.—The nest boxes at the sides of the room (see Fig. 2) 
are made each nest separate. The different box nests are 
hooked to staples driven into the wall, or screw eyes may 
be used. Nest boxes to be used for setting hens should be 
16 inches or 18 inches inside diameter according to the 
size of the hens. Plymouth Rock hens need large nests. 
Cut No. 59 mailed postpaid for 50 cents. 

is kept clean and free from vermin which makes it 

attractive in a climate that encourages the propaga- 

tion of the different poultry pests. 

While we are talking about these little things the 
subject of poultry roosts naturally suggests itself. 

Fig. 6 shows how to make mite proof roosts. The 
roosting poles are supported on iron pins that stand 
in auger holes that are well filled with coal oil. The 
holes are bored with a 14-inch bit to a depth of 
1¥% inches. In the bottom of each hole a %- or 14-inch 
hole is bored to hold the iron pin that supports the 
roosting poles. The iron pin is driven tight into the 
hole in the bed piece, but the upper hole bored in 
the under side of the roosting pole is 1/16-inch larger 
than the pin so the roosts will lift off easily for 
cleaning. 

Neither mites nor lice can cross thru the coal oil 
alive to the iron bolts to crawl up to reach the poles 
where the fowls are roosting. 

The roosts are placed on a level with éach other, 


4 feet up from the floor. They are 14 inches from the 
wall and are placed 12 inches apart. The roosts are 
2 inches wide on top to give a good resting surface to 
prevent bending the breast bones of young cockerels 
and pullets. Roosts should be large enough to prevent 
cramping the toes. Poultrymen should study the for- 
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Fig. VI.—Louse and mite proof roosts. Lice stay on the hens 
night and day, but they also migrate from one hen to an- 
other. Mites visit the hens at night and suck their fill 
of blood and hide in crevices about the poultry house until 
the next night. These roosts are supported on iron pins; 
each pin is set in a well of coal oil to trap the mites and 
lice both going and coming. Cut No. 60 mailed postpaid 
for 40 cents. 

mation of a chicken’s leg and the action of the cords 

when it sits down to roost. 

On general principles the ceiling in a poultry house 
should be low. The largest roosters are not very tall. 


FARM GARAGE 
A farm garage is more important than a private 
garage in town because more is required of it. Besides 
providing for an automobile the farmer must have 
room for his tractor and his motor truck. 
Instead of keeping eight or twelve horses a man 
farming 160 acres of land now figures on owning three 
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and possibly four mobile wagons representing about 
the same purchase price as the horses. 

The next change is to convert his horse barn into 
cattle stables and to build a good sized garage for his 
power vehicles, 

It is better to have the garage entirely separate 
from the farm shop because of the inflammable nature 
of gasoline and other commodities used in connection 
with a garage and also because of the danger from 
the poisonous exhausts when internal combustion en- 
gines are left running in a small shop that is not 
especially well ventilated. 

This garage building is 16x24 feet on the ground. 
It is without an attic, and as it is built without a 
cornice there is a ventilating space between each two 
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narrow roof boards at both gable ends. Also there is 
a ventilating space between each two rafters above 
both plates. ; 

There are plenty of windows for light and there is 
a work bench and a tool cabinet, but any real repair 
work is supposed to be done in the farm shop. 

The garage really is built for storage for the gas 
driven machines and the supplies that keep them run- 
ning, such as gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil, dupli- 
cate parts ete. But it is by no means a catch all 
junk shop to be littered with all sorts of worn out 
and out of date tools and old barrels and such trash. 

A concrete floor is desirable, but not necessary if 
the site is well drained and reasonably dry. On the 
other hand this building is intended to house several 
thousand dollars worth of mobile machinery that a 
$50 concrete floor would protect from rusting. 

GATE CLOSING SPRING 

This is an ordinary garden gate with the addition of 
a tail piece that projects past the gate post on the in- 
side, or garden side, of the fence. A coil wire spring 








CUT NO. 62 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 40 CENTS 
is attached to the fence and to the gate tail picce, 48 
shown. A little calculation and some experimenting may 


be necessary to proportion the length of tail to the !ength 
and stiffness of the spring. 
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ESSAY CONTEST IS SUCCESSFUL 


Remarkable Gain in April Sales Results— 
Public Evidences Much Interest 








WAUSAU, WIS., May 6.—The Wisconsin Box Co. has 
announced the winners in an essay contest which it inaug- 
urated last March along the general lines of the nation- 
wide essay writing campaign so successfully carried out 
under the auspices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few 
months ago. Four prizes were offered by the Wisconsin 
Box Co. for best essays written by pupils of the Wausau 
public schools on ‘‘Why Every Man Should Own His 
Own Home.’’ First prize was $15; second, $10; third, 
$5; fourth, $2. The contest was very successful, there 
being over 200 essays submitted. The superintendent 
and principals of the schools coéperated heartily and 
were glad to have the scholars enter into the contest as 
a part of their school work. The essays were judged by 
Rev. D. J. Williams, pastor of the Presbyterian church; 
J. L. Sturtevant, manager of one of the local dailies, and 
W. R. Chellis, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The prize winning letters have been published in the daily 
papers of the city and the public has been reading them 
with much interest. F. O. Craber, manager of the com- 
pany’s retail department, says that notwithstanding the 
decrease in local building compared with a year ago the 
company’s April sales were over twice as large as a year 
ago and he attributes this in great measure to the contest. 

The first prize was won by a boy, Lennerd Seim, while 
the other three prizes were won by girls, as follows: 
second, Esther Koenig; third, Irene Wheeler; fourth, 
Marie Pedigo. Following is the first prize essay: 


WHY EVERY MAN SHOULD OWN HIS OWN HOME 
By Lennerd Seim 

Since the first stage of development toward civilization, 
man has felt the necessity and importance of a home. It has 
served as the guiding light of humanity thru all the dark 
ages of the development of man, and is the one existing in- 
stitution which forms the chain joining every age in the 
progress of the world’s history. 

That every man should have some home is universally ad- 
mitted; that he should own his home is everywhere en- 
couraged, 

A citizen who owns his home takes a more active interest 
in his community: He will adopt the duty to see that good 
clean politics predominate ; 


and patriotism, and they would be a helper, not a stumbling- 
block to the nation where they live; the country’s interest 
would be their interest. 

I, therefore, think that every man should own his own 
home, because he will take a more active interest in his com- 
munity ; because he will gain the respect of his fellow citi- 
zens; because he will acquire the thrift habit; because he 
will attain financial and material success, and because he will 


be more patriotic and consequently of more credit to society 
and country. 


RETAIL LUMBER CONCERN HOLDS GRAND OPENING 


POSEYVILLE, IND., May 6.—There were big doings here 
Saturday, the occasion being the opening of its enlarged 
and newly equipped yard by the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., of Terre Haute, which concern recently succeeded 
the W. D. Cushman Lumber Co. here. Nearly 2,000 per- 
sons visited the yard during the day. Upon arrival each 
guest was asked to register and the ladies were given 
carnations and sweet peas, and the men cigars and small 
flags. Visitors were then conducted over the yards and 
given an opportunity to inspect the uptodate equipment. 
An orchestra dispensed music thruout the day. W. M. 
Simpson, of Terre Haute, was present, as was also Webster 
McClure, manager of the company’s Vincennes yard, and 
Mr. Beck, manager of the yard at New Harmony. In the 
evening a patriotic address was delivered at the school 
building by Judge John A. MacNeil, of Olney, Ill. 








RETAILER ISSUES SNAPPY BULLETIN 


A 4-page folder issued at intervals by the Evans-Brown 
Lumber Co., Norfolk, Neb., may be described with equal 
accuracy as a live dealer’s bulletin or a dealer’s live bul- 
letin. It is chuck full of good selling talk presented so 
attractively and interestingly that the prospective cus- 
tomer is not only sure to read it thru but is likely to take 
out his pencil and check a paragraph or two, with the 
mental resolution to drop in at Brown-Evans the next 
time he goes to town and look into those items. Along 
the line of the ‘‘ pertinent business hints for retail lumber- 
men’’ which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been pub- 
lishing from week to week, the current issue of the bul- 
letin contains illustration and description of boxed-in 
steps that will save many weary steps for the tired house- 
wife. Two of the steps are hinged as shown in the 
illustration, the top one for dustpan, brush or other articles 





he will see that his children 
are educated by a proper sys- 
tem of schools; he will take 
care of the lighting of streets 
and of the drainage; he will 
look after the sanitation of 
that part of the city where 
he lives. Why will he do 
these things? Because there 
he has established his own 
place of living, free from the 
danger of sudden leaving 
forced by a landlord, and 
there he expects to spend the 
best part of his life—his 
home life. If a man does not 
own his home, why should he 
look after these things? Why 
should he be particularly in- 
terested in modern improve- 
ments? Any day he may lk. 
asked to leave. He is conse- 
quently no benefit to society 
and no aid to a city or coun- 
DEY. 

A man owning his own 
home gains the respect of 











worthy citizens. They value 
the fact that he is thrifty, 
foresighted and _ successful 
enough to be able to pur- 
chase his own residence. If 
he possesses these necessary attributes—and owning his 
own home is one proof that he does—his opinions and 
ideals will have a far deeper effect on his fellow citizens than 
they otherwise would. He is looked up to and admired. He 
would be able, for the same reason, to gain the friendship of 
notable people. 

Also if a man is ambitious enough to become permanently 
established at some trade he must be permanently settled in 
some community. This is particularly true in large cities 
where frequent moving almost always forces a man to lose 
his position. He may be forced to some place miles from his 
place of occupation. 

The thrift habit soon conquers the man with his own resi- 
dence. Appreciating the cost of repairs he will be very care- 
ful of the furniture and woodwork of the house. He will at- 
tend to repairs and improvements and the building will be a 
credit to the community. He will be frugal with the lighting 
because no one but he himself will have to pay; he will save 
for desired additions or improvements, and will generally be 
more thrifty because thrift and economy are the absolutely 
necessary requirements of having your own home. 

Financial success is a natural outgrowth of owning a home. 
He will desire to become successful in life and will work 
harder to get it than he otherwise would. A man who has 
something to work for, something to live for, will try hard to 
acquire success to get what he wants. He will work hard 
to attain that satisfaction which owning property always 
brings. Not only will he attain financial success. Perma- 
nent establishment always brings a man in closer relationship 
to his fellow men and he will strive hard to attain their re- 
spect. He will pay his bills to establish his credit on a firm 
basis; he will join popular societies and try to please people 
with whom he may come in contact. 

A man who owns his own home is naturally more patriotic. 
He will fight harder because he feels that he has something 
which must be protected. He will guard his home and the 
country that protects his home more sincerely from a foreign 
foe than he would if the home belonged to some other person. 
No money could bribe such a man from performing his obliga- 
tions to his country or betray it in any manner. He would 
be foolish to do so for he would be betraying none other than 
himself. He feels himself a part of his country. It is quite 
evident that those unscrupulous, narrow, low-down citizens— 
if it is just to honor them so—who in this war have de- 
liberately betrayed and ruined the property of the country 
that has always protected their rights from aggression, do 
not own their own homes. If they did they would feel differ- 
ently about it. It would in this way increase their interest 


From Left to Right: Lennerd Seim, First Prize; Esther Koenig, Second Prize; Irene Wheeler, Third Prize; Marie Pedigo, 


Fourth Prize 


PRIZE WINNERS IN ESSAY CONTEST CONDUCTED BY THE WISCONSIN BOX CO. 


in constant use, while the lower can be used for rubbers 
and overshoes. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would offer 
the suggestion that a hasp be used, fastened in the center 
of the tread, to prevent possible tripping. 

On another page of the bulletin the need of a silo on 
every farm is urged in a chatty way, as follows: 

A silo is a sine qua non (which is merely Wop for “gotta 
have it’) for the farmer. It makes him careless whether his 
grain heads or not, for he can throw his crop into the silo, 
tramp it down, and let it stay until it acquires an odor that 
will spoil sauerkraut but which will call the cattle like a 
dinner bell. A silo turns pretty nearly any old farm stuff 
into-good milk and beef—indirectly, to be sure, but with ab 
solute certainty. The cow that has a meal ticket at a silo is 














BOXED-IN STAIRS FORM USEFUL RECEPTACLES 


going to be mighty contented—and contented cows never 
worry off any fat. When the banker sees a silo on a farm, 
that man’s chances of getting the kale go up 100 percent—for 
a silo means security, and it also means energy and thought 
and preparedness and a lot of other good qualities on the 
farmer’s part—a state of mind that in its turn means suc 
cess. All of the above is leading up to the fact that not only 
is a silo a necessity on the modern farm, but that we are in 
the business of providing silos to those who want to make the 
most money out of their farming. We’ll be glad to talk— 
and show—and explain—and give prices on—and sell silos. 
Don’t push, please ; one at a time. 


SALESMEN’S ANNUAL IS BRIEF 


Routine Business Quickly Dispatched — 
Pledge Support to War Measures 





Due to the peculiar conditions prevailing in the lum- 
ber industry few matters of importance came up at 
the annual meeting of the National Association Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, held at the Hotel La Salle 
in Chicago on Saturday, and consequently only one ses- 
sion was held, and that in the afternoon. R. A. Black- 
burn, of Milwaukee, Wis., president of the association, 
presided, and following the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting by Secretary T. H. Nelson, of Indianapolis, 
the following committees were appointed: 

Nominations: A. C, Quixley, of Chicago, and J. H. Reiser, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Resolutions: W. 'T. McGuire, of Milwaukee, Wis., and A. 
H. Ruth, of Chicago. 

Auditing: C. Hanger and Francis W. Johnson, of Chicago. 

Credentials: J. W. Smith and N, J. Clears, Chicago. 


The resolutions, after expressing regret and extending 
sympathy on the deaths of Henry Wheeler and Arthur 
Gregertsen, of the Central association, and Louis Ros- 
seau, of the Northwestern association, who had passed 
away during the year, went strongly on record as to the 
attitude of the traveling salesmen on the war. That part 
of the resolution read: 

Be it Resolved, That this association stands ready to do 
everything within its power, either as an association or its 
members as individuals, to stand behind our country, our 
President and all our forces of war until the world conflict is 
+ for the United States and its Allies; and farther be 
t 


Resolved, That as individuals, we will to the utmost of our 
ability support the liberty loans, the Red Cross, the Y Ce 
A., the Knights of Columbus, or any other worthy factor con- 
tributing to the great cause of civilization today—-making the 
world safe for democracy ; and further be it 

Resolwed, That we as members of the National Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen in our capacity of traveling salesmen 
will take every opportunity to urge others to do likewise. 

Following the reports of the committees, O. Monnett, 
of the coal conservation committee of the United States 
Fuel Administration, spoke briefly, the burden of his 
talk being that the salesmen use their influence in urging 
all those they came in contact with to put in their next 
winter’s supply of coal as quickly as they can, and if 
individuals can not get all 





the anthracite coal they 
might wish to cover their 
requirements with other 
coal, A general discussion 
followed, and _ President 
Blackburn told about the 
wood campaign in Wiscon- 
sin which had as its slogan 
*“Cut a Cord.’’ Mr, Black- 
burn and others pointed 
out that the north woods 
are filled with cord wood, 
which would greatly reduce 
the coal requirements if 
residents of towns and 
cities could only be fur- 
nished with a supply. The 
importance to the Govern- 
ment, in its control of rail 
roads, in urging a greater 
use of firewood and _ pro- 
viding for its. transporta- 
tion was impressed upon 
the speaker, who said he 
would call the attention of 
the fuel administration to 
the suggestions that had 
been made. The report of the nominations committee, 
which provided for the retention of all the old officers, 
was unanimously adopted. Consequently the following 
officers will preside another year: 

President—-Robert A. Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First vice president—Harry Wilbur, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Second vice president—K. C. Leaming, Chicago. 

Secretary—T. A. Nelson, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The recommendation of the committee was that similar 
action should be taken with the old directors, and con- 
sequently they will hold over. Following a general dis- 
cussion on several matters of interest to the salesmen 
the annual adjourned. 








MILL ADDS EQUIPMENT FOR SHIP ORDERS 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 6.—To meet more satisfactorily 
the Government’s requirements in the way of lumber and 
timber for ship construction, the Nona Mills Co. of this 
city is installing new and larger machinery in its big 
sawmill at Leesville, La. The plant will be closed down 
for about three weeks for this purpose, altho the planing 
mill will continue operation daily as usual. Improve- 
ments now being made in the sawmill will cost approxi- 
mately $20,000 and when completed it will be one of the 
best equipped plants in the gulf Coast country. In addi- 
tion to other machinery, there will be installed large car- 
riages to enable the company to cut longer timbers better 
to meet the Government’s needs. 

Timbers of from 48 to 52 feet in length form the chief 
part of the material used in the construction of ship 
hulls. The Leesville plant was equipped to cut timbers 
not over 40 feet in length. With the new machinery the 
plant will turn out timbers of the maximum length re- 
quired by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The Nona Mills Co., like most other lumber manu- 
facturing concerns in the Gulf coast belt, is receiving 
immense timber and lumber orders from the Government, 
and everything possible is being done by the company 
to improve and speed up production to meet the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. 
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Uses of Wood in Building Construction 








The committee has revised the rules proposed at the last 
convention for standard mill construction type of buildings 
and herewith submits the same for approval. 

The revisions are based on criticisms received and tend to 
make clear the specifications embodied in the first report. 

The rules for quality and kind of timber have been elab- 
orated and placed in an appendix, and altho these rules are 
therefore not to be considered as part of the specifications, 
the committee hopes they will be of service to those purchas- 
ing timber for mill construction type of buildings. 

As the rules for grading of timber may be changed from 
time to time by the United States Forest Service and other 
associations, the committee recommends that these changes 
be incorporated as new additions to these specifications are 
printed. 

Requirements for Standard Mill Construction Type of 

Buildings 
1. Definition. 

(a) “Mill” or “Slow Burning” construction consists of sub 
stantial masonry walls and heavy timber interior construc- 
tion so designed and arranged as to avoid concealed spaces 
and to expose the least number of corners or projections. 

Note.—Buildings of “Mill” or “Slow Burning” construction 
should have each floor or room isolated by means of incom- 
bustible walls, partitions, approved automatic fire doors and 
other cut-offs to prevent the rapid spread of fire and smoke, 
tuildings of this type should be protected against fire with 
standpipe or automatic sprinklers or a combination of both. 

(b) Whenever the word “approved” is used in these re 
quirements, it shall refer to a device or construction which 
has been approved by the association. 

2. Intention of These Requirements. 

(a) The intention of these requirements is to provide spe- 
cial rules for the planning and erection of mill construction 
buildings. 

Note.—The building code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is recommended for all other information re 
quired, 

3. Area. 

(a) Area of any floor between fire walls or exterior walls 

in mill buildings shall be as follows: 


Without With 
Fronting on sprinklers sprinklers 
Se ee a 6,500 13,000 
Sy NE os 5 aah 6b www are 8,000 16,000 
Three or more streets......... 10,000 20,000 
Note.—Area of floors in buildings three stories or less in 


height, sprinklered and with non-hazardous occupancy, may 
be increased. 

The area of floors in buildings more than three stories in 
height and of extra hazardous occupancy and not sprinklered 
shall be materially reduced, 

The minimum width of streets shall be 60 feet for un 
sprinklered buildings and 16 feet for sprinklered buildings. 

Note.—The insurance inspection department having juris 
diction should be consulted in each case, 

4. Height. 


The height of buildings shall not exceed five stories or 65 
feet nonsprinklered, nor six stories or 75 feet sprinklered, 
above average ground level 
5. Foundations. 


(a) Foundation walls shall be of hard burned brick or stone 
laid in Portland cement mortar, or of concrete plain or re- 
inforced, 

(b) Footings preferably of concrete shall be provided under 
all walls at a depth not less than 4 feet below level of ground 
except where they rest on solid rock, 

(c) Heavy machines or machines causing strong vibrations 
shall be supported on foundations independent of those of the 
main building. 

(d) Outside foundation walls shall be insulated from 
moisture where necessary. 


6G. Outside Walls. 


(a) Outside walls shall be of good, hard burned brick laid 
in cement mortar or of concrete plain or reinforced, 

(b) All walls exposed to fire from without shall be carried 
at least three feet above roof and shall have a durable coping ; 
higher parapets shall be provided for these walls if monitors 
or roof lanterns are near them, 

Walls exposed to fire from without shall have the smallest 
practicable area of openings. 

Such openings shall be protected with approved fire doors, 
shutters, wired glass or its equivalent in metal frames, or a 
combination of these types of protection to be provided in ex- 
treme cases, 

(c) Lintels for doors and windows shall be of sufficient 
strength to carry the respective loads, and, if of steel and 
over openings more than four feet in width, shall be properly 
fireproofed. 

(d) Exterior openings that are located vertically above one 
another and which are not protected by approved automatic 
fire windows or doors shall have not less than three feet of 
solid masonry between the top of any opening and the bot- 
tom of the one next above, and no such opening shall be made 
within one foot of the ceiling of the story in which it is 
located, provided, however, that part of such masonry below 
the ceiling may be replaced by wired glass in fixed metal 
sash and frame, 

7. Fire Division or Party Walls. 

(a) Shall be of same material as specified in 6 (a). 

(b) Shall have a parapet at least three feet high and not 
less than twelve inches thick, if of brick, and eight inches if 
of concrete, projecting to cut off overhang cornice of roof; 
rooting shall not be carried over fire walls and a noncombusti- 
ble and durable coping shall be provided. 

Higher parapets shall be provided for these walls if mon- 
itors, roof lanterns or skylights are near them. 

(ec) Where wooden beams enter walls at opposite sides, 
there must be at least eight inches of brickwork between the 
ends or sides of these beams, and in no case shall they enter 
the walls more than is required for sufficient support of the 
beams; there shall always be eight inches of masonry from 
the outside face of the wall to the end of wooden beams. 


* Report submitted at annual meeting of National Fire 
Protection Association, Chicago, May 7-8, by committee 
consisting of Julius Franke, chairman; John 8. Bates, 
Alexander Brociner, Frank D. Chase, John Foley, F. J. 
Hoxie, Charles E. Paul, G. J. Ray, Willis 0. Robb, 
Clyde H. Teesdale, Hermann von Schrenk and Ira 
Woolson. 


(d) All openings in these walls shall be avoided as much 
as possible, but if absolutely necessary they shall be pro- 
tected by approved automatic or self-closing fire doors on 
both sides of the wall. Doors should be kept closed when not 
in use, 

(c) All windows and other openings in side walls of build- 
ings for a distance of at least ten feet each side of a fire wall 
shall be protected with approved fire windows, shutters or 
doors. 

(f) Where main cut-off sections adjoin so as to form an 
angle, all windows or other openings of the side walls for 
a distance not less than thirty feet from the angle shall be 
protected in an approved manner. Where there are no open- 
ings in one wall the other need not be protected. Where 
minor sections, such as boiler or engine houses, adjoin, the 
above rule need apply to main sections of buildings only. 

(g) Where buildings of different heights adjoin, all win- 
dows of the higher section above the roof of the lower sec- 
tion, as well as all windows within ten feet of fire wall on 
each section, shall be protected in an approved manner. 

8. Roofs. 


(a) Roofs shall be of plank and timber construction and 
either flat or of saw-tooth form, 

The pitch of the flat roofs shall be sufficient for proper 
drainage, 

Plank shall be not less than two and one-half inches thick 
(nominal) splined, or tongued and grooved. 

Timber shall be not less than six inches (nominal) in either 
dimension, and preferably shall be single stick and with the 
edge bevelled, 

(b) Both roof timbers and planks shall be self-releasing at 
their support on the walls. 

(c) Saw-tooth form of roof and other trusses ‘having iron 
tension members and other metal connection details shall be 
permitted only in sprinklered buildings. 

(d) All exposed woodwork shall be planed smooth. 

(ec) Roofing shall be of metal, tile, asbestos, tar or asphalt 
and felt covered with slag or gravel or approved composi- 
tion, 

9. Skylights. 

Skylights shall be of metal substantially built and glazed 
with wired glass except over shafts, where glazing is to be 
of plain glass no more than three-sixteenths of an inch thick 
and provided with heavy wire screens above the glass. 

10. Cornices. 


Cornices or overhanging gutters of roofs shall be of in 
combustible material and properly anchored to the brick 
walls, 

11, Floors, 

(a) The floors shall have the least possible amount of open- 

ings, and these shall be protected in an approved manner. 


(b) The floors shall not be less than three inches (nominal) ° 


splined or tongued and grooved, plank covered with 1-inch 
(nominal) flooring laid crosswise or diagonally. Top floor- 
ing shall not extend closer than %-inch to walls to allow 
for swelling in case the floor becomes wet. This space shall 
be covered by a molding so arranged that it will not obstruct 
movements of the flooring. 

Note.—Corbelling of brickwork under floor planks is recom 
mended to take place of the above mentioned molding. 

(c) If laminated floors are used, at least two laminations 
at the wall shall be omitted until after glazing and roofing 
have been completed, 

(d) Two thicknesses of waterproof paper or felt with seal- 
ing compound (but no asbestos) shall be laid between plank- 
ing and the top flooring, and shall be turned up at least three 
inches around the posts and at the sidewalls. <A counter- 
flashing of galvanized iron or a baseboard nailed in place 
with the joint between it and the floor covered with a molding 
shall protect the upper ends of the waterproofing. 

A fairly smooth surface shall be provided before any water- 
prooting is laid, and the felt or paper shall be laid breaking 
joints and mopped with a waterproof sealing compound, The 
top flooring shall be laid immediately following the final 
mopping. 

Note,—It is recommended that the floors shall have a pitch 
about one inch in twenty feet to scuppers provided at the 
floor level, number and spacing to meet the approved require 
ments, 

(ec) Where plank floors are laid flat, the boards shall be 
two bays in length if possible laid to break joints every four 
feet. 

(f) Laminated floors, consisting of planks not less than 
six inches wide, set on edge, close together and spiked at 
about eighteen inches distance, shall have the joints broken 
in such a manner that no continuous line will occur across 
the floor and shall not be spiked to the supporting girders 
in order to avoid a movement in the girders at the walls 
due to expansion which may be caused by dampness. Joints 
to be only at the supports and at the quarter points, with no 
more than two-thirds at the latter. Joints between the planks 
of a laminated floor shall be perfectly tight. 

(g) All girders or floor beams shall preferably be single 
stick timbers, but if double stick timbers are used they shall 
be properly bolted together and contact faces shall be treated 
to prevent decay, 

(h) Floor timbers shall not be less than six inches (nomi- 
nal) in either dimension. 

Note.—In the determination of the dimensions of floor 
beams special attention shall be paid not only to actual loads 
to be super-imposed but also to the factor of impact or vibra- 
tion of machinery. 

(i) Im the calculation of the strength of beams and col- 
umns, the permissible stresses established in the following 
table shall be used and the net cross section of timbers 
and not the nominal section shall be considered, 


Working Unit Stresses for Structural Timbers Used in 
Dry Locations 





————BENDING- ——COMPRESSION— 
Parallel 

Stress in Horizontal to grain Perpen- 

extreme shear “short dicular 

Species of fiber, stress, columns,” to grain, 

Timber 1bs.sq.in. Ibs.sq.in. Tbs.sq.in. —Ibs.8q.in. 

Fir, Douglas: 

Dense grade ..... 1,600 100 1,200 350 
Sound grade ..... 1,300 85 900 300 
Hemlock, eastern... 1,000 70 700 300 
Hemlock, western... 1,300 75 900 300 
Oe ee 125 900 400 


1,400 
Pine, eastern white. 900 80 700 250 


Pine, norway....... 1,100 85 800 300 
Pine, southern: 
Dense grade ..... 1,600 125 1,200 350 
Sound grade..... 1,300 85 900 300 
eee 900 70 600 200 
TAMOAPTACK 42. 00040 1,200 95 900 350 


Note.—The safe working stresses given in this table are 
for timbers with defects limited according to the rules of the 
United States Forest Service for Select Structural Materials. 

(j) Wall plates or boxes of sufficient area and of an ap 
proved self-releasing type shall be provided at the ends of 
floor beams where they rest on walls. 


(k) Where girders meet at the columns they shall be fitted 
around them or butted up close to them. The ends of beams 
shall be held in place by steel or iron straps spiked, bolted 
or lag screwed on their sides unless the post caps have sides 
projecting upward which can be lag screwed to the beams. 

(1) Where intermediate beams are found necessary for the 
support of a floor, they shall rest on top of the girders. 
Where steel or iron hangers are absolutely necessary, the ends 
of beams shall be fitted in as well as possible, and any inter- 
stices between beams framed together shall be filled in with 
a preservative compound. 

(m) The width of floor bays depends on the layout of the 
floor, the loads to be carried and the arrangement of the 
sprinklers ; it shall be not less than six feet between the cen 
ters of the beams. 

(n) All exposed woodwork shall be planed smooth, 


(o) Pipes or tight-fitting conduits extending thru_ floor 
shall be provided with metal thimbles and shall be made 
watertight to a height of three inches above floor. 


(p) Cellar floor should be of cement or tar concrete laid 
on a suitable foundation of cinders or broken stone. The ce 
ment concrete shall be properly water or dampproofed as the 
conditions may require, 

Note.—Creosoted wood blocks embedded in pitch or asphalt 
may be used as finish flooring over concrete. Planking three 
inches thick embedded in tar concrete and having a top or 
wearing flooring over it may also be used where required. 

12. Posta. 


(a) Posts shall be proportioned in size according to the 


“loads they will carry, but their cross-sectional dimensions 


shall not be less than eight inches. All corners to be rounded 
or champfered. In the calculation of the strength of posts 
the net cross-section shall be considered, 

(b) They shall be superimposed thruout all stories on 
metal post caps with brackets or shall-have ends connected 
by properly designed steel or iron caps, pintle and base plate. 
Wood bolsters may be used to support roof girders only. 

(c) Posts shall never rest directly on floor timbers nor on 
masonry foundations, 


13. Quality and Kind of Timber. 


(a) The structural timber used shall be free from any 
form of decay, Sap stain, where the timber is otherwise 
sound, shall not be considered a defect. 

(b) For any defects in limited number or size a corre- 
sponding decrease shall be made for the allowable stresses 
used for the calculation of the strength of timber. 

(c) Girders, beams or posts, when made of southern pine 
or Douglas fir, shall show not less than 85 percent of heart- 
wood on each of the four sides measured across the pieces 
anywhere in the length of the piece, 

(d) Rough sawed timber shall not be more than 44-inch, 
and dressed timber not more than %-inch, scant the normal 
size, 

14. Durability. 


(a) The decay of wood is caused by vegetable growths 
called fungi, which thrive in wood in damp, poorly ventilated 
locations. The prevention of decay in mill buildings can be 
accomplished by the elimination of excessive moisture, which 
may be brought about by thoro ventilation or heating of all 
parts. Special care should be given to the design, rot proof 
ing and selection of lumber to be used under moist condi- 
tions. 

(b) Dry lumber should be used wherever possible, and 
should be well protected from the weather after delivery at 
the site. The use of green or partly dried lumber, or lumber 
wet by rain, snow or other causes, may create conditions 
favorable to rapid decay. This is particularly true of lumber 
in large beams or that to be used in laminated floors, under 
which conditions it will dry out slowly. 

(c) Girders or beams which rest in masonry walls shall not 
be sealed in; air space of at least 114% inches shall be pro- 
vided all around the end to allow proper ventilation. 

(d) Two brush coats of hot coal tar creosote or other 
suitable preservative applied to the ends of thoroly dried 
timbers will assist materially in preventing decay if condi- 
tions are not too moist. 

Note.—-Do not rely upon brush treatments where timbers 
are to be used in damp or moist locations, 

(e) Ends of girders, beams and columns when resting on 
metal plates shall have the bearing surface protected by a 
piece of creosoted saturated felt or paper. 

(f) Creosote or other preservative compound shall be ap- 
plied also to the ends of columns between floors, 

(g) The timbers for a mill constructed building shall be 
protected from moisture during construction, and no paint or 
finish of any kind shall be applied to it before it is dry, 
preferably one year after the building is completed, 

(h) In very exceptional cases, the antiseptic treatment of 
the entire structure may be desirable. This should not be 
done without consulting with a competent expert in the treat 
ment of wood, 


(i) Care should be taken if plaster is applied to timbers 
which are to be used in a dry location to have the timber 
thoroly dry before its application. In cases in which such 
coated timbers are to be used in a moist location, it is de- 
sirable to use timber that has been thoroly impregnated 
with a satisfactory wood preservative. 


(j) The plaster shall be porous to permit circulation of 


air. 
15, Steel Beams and Columns. 

Wherever steel beams and columns are absolutely neces- 
sary, they shall be fireproofed in approved manner. 
16. Reinforced Concrete Beams and Columns. 

Concrete beams and columns may be used wherever re- 
quired with wood laminated or plank floors and on condition 


that the details of supports are properly studied to eliminate 
dry rot. 
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17. Stairways and Elevators, 


(a) Elevator shafts shall be constructed of brick or con- 
crete eight inches in thickness for buildings three stories in 
height and not more than eight feet in lateral dimensions. 
Enclosure of elevator more than three stories in height and 
not more than eight feet in lateral dimension shall be not 
less than eight inches brick or concrete walls for the upper 
45 feet and twelve inches for the lower section. 


(b) Stairways shall be enclosed with brick or concrete 
walls eight inches in thickness in buildings three stories in 
height and having a stairway of incombustible material ; 
otherwise the walls to be twelve inches thick. 

Enclosure of stairways more than three stories shall not 
be less than twelve inches thick for the upper 45 feet and 
sixteen inches for the lower section. 

The walls of elevator and stair shafts when these are in- 
side the building shall extend at least three feet above the 
roof. 

All shaft walls carrying floor load shall be not less than 
twelve inches thick. j 


(c) In buildings not more than three stories in height and 
sprinklered, the enclosure of stairways may consist of steel, 
or wooden studs filled with incombustible materials like 
plaster blocks or terra cotta and covered with %-inch thick 
Portland cement plaster on heavy metal lath and shall be not 
less than five and one-half inches over all. 


(d) A stair connecting two floors only may be enclosed as 
specified in paragraph (e), even for unsprinklered build- 
ings. 


(e) All door openings in elevator shafts shall be provided 
with approved fire doors. 

Note.—All elevators should be controlled by some mechan- 
ical device that will automatically prevent the car being 
moved until all shaft doors or gates are closed. 

(f) Doors of stair enclosures shall not obstruct the free 
passage in stairway and shall be selfclosing approved fire 
doors, 

(g) All shafts shall have skylights of metal with plain 
glass and screen as prescribed in Section 9 above. 

(h) Every building and every story above the first shall 
have at least two means of exit remote from each other; one 
of these exits shall open to a street directly or by means of a 
fire-resistive passage, and one may open to a yard or large 
court having access to an adjoining building or yard. 

18. Partitions. 


(a) In buildings not more than three stories in height, and 


in all other buildings which are sprinklered, partitions may 
be constructed of 2-inch matched plank or double matched 
board with joints broken, 


(b) All buildings over three stories in height and un- 
sprinklered shall have incombustible partitions. 


19. Extra Hazardous Rooms. 


Extra hazardous rooms shall be isolated as much as possi- 
ble, and shall always be sprinklered. The enclosure of such 
rooms as well as the floor, ceilings and posts shall be of fire- 
resistive material. 


20. Sprinklers. 


Every building more than three stories in height should 
have all floors, stairways and cellar protected by automatic 
sprinklers installed as required by inspection departments 
having jurisdiction. 


21. Tanks. 


All tanks on the roof shall be supported by means of steel 
beams on brick walls or steel columns. 


22. Painting. 

Only fire-retardant paint shall be used. Oil, shellac, var- 
nish or similar finishes shall be prohibited except on plas- 
tered surfaces in the offices. All timber to be painted shall 
be well seasoned and dry. 

23. Heating. 


Shall be of steam or hot water. Pipes shall be properly 
bushed where passing thru woodwork and shall be sealed or 
properly spaced where flyings are liable to lodge. The over- 
head method of steam piping is preferred. 

Note.—Hot air systems of heating as ordinarily installed 
are not considered as safe as steam or hot water. Inspection 
departments having jurisdiction should be consulted if it is 
desired to install hot air system. 

24. Boiler. 


Boiler, if placed in any part of basement of building, shall 
be located in an enclosed apartment having brick or concrete 
walls and fire-resistive floor and ceiling. Openings from 
boiler room to main building shall be fully protected by ap- 
proved automatic fire doors ; if placed in an exterior building, 
such building should either be detached at least 25 feet or 
have exposed or adjoining walls treated as fire walls. Floor 
of boiler room shall be of fire-resistive material. 

Note.—A fire-resistive roof is recommended for exterior 
boiler houses and, if used, the walls between boiler house 
and adjoining buildings need not be treated as fire walls 
above the level of the boiler house roof. 


25, Stacks, Chimneys and Flues, 

All chimneys to be of brick or reinforced concrete with 
joints struck smooth on inside and provided with hard burned 
flue linings. Walls of flues and chimneys from high pressure 
boilers or furnaces to be not less than 12 inches thick, and 
the inside 4 inches shall be of fire brick laid in fire mortar 
for a distance of 25 feet in any direction from source of 
heat. 

Air spaces to be provided in chimney walls where condl- 
tions render it necessary. 

26. Uptakes from High-Pressure Boilers. 

Shall be not less than three feet from all timbers or other 
woodwork. ~ 

Note.—Unless there is a clearance of six to eight feet be 
tween flue or boiler and roof, it is recommended that boiler 
room be provided with ventilators. 

27. Power, 

(a) All gas and electric installations shall be in accordance 
with the rules of the association, 

(b) All belts or rope drives used to transmit power from 
floor to floor shall be located in a belt tower; tower shall be 
cut-off from main building as specified in Paragraph 17, and 
walls shall extend thru roof at least three feet. 


Shaft holes thru walls shall be protected with approved 


cut-offs. 
28. Lighting. 


Gas, electricity or acetylene shall be installed in accordance 
with the rules of the association. 
* 
Specifications recommended by the National Fire Protection 
Association for floor planking: 


Floor Planking. 


For buildings where high humidity is maintained, all floor 
planking should be all heartwood, no sapwood should be per- 
mitted. In other cases all floor planking shall be well manu- 
factured and free from defects, such as decay, injurious ring, 
round shakes and thru shakes that extend to the surface, or 
loose knots and knots in groups that will materially impair 
the strength. Sizes under nine inches on the largest dimen 
sion shall show two-thirds or more heart surface on one of the 
wide faces (sizes' 9 inches and over on the largest dimen- 
sion shall show two-thirds or more heart on one of the wide 
faces) ; sizes 9 inches and over on the largest dimension 
shall show two-thirds or more heart on both of the wide 
faces. Wane not exceeding one-eighth of the dimension of 
the face and one-quarter the length of the piece on one 
corner may be permitted. 





INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS AT Y. M. C. A. MEETING 


Boston, Mass., May 8.—The committee on work in war 
industries of the National War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A., realizing the importance of codperation with 
the local and State associations in an effort to render 
on a larger scale to employees and employers in industry 
some of the same service which has been so cordially wel- 
comed by the enlisted men and by the Government in 
industries where such work has been done, last Tuesday 
met in Boston at the City Club and Young Men’s Hotel. 

Prominent industrial men of the association and private 
life from all over the country attended the gathering 
and much valuable suggestion was the result. The lumber 
trade certainly had an able representative in 8. J. Car- 


* penter, former president of the Yellow Pine Manufactur- 


ers’ Association, who for years has been a factor in 
southern lumber trade. Edwin Farnum Greene, treasurer 
of the Pacific Cotton Mills, presided at the meetings and 
H. M. Gerry, industrial secretary of the Cambridge 
Y. M. C. A., was appointed secretary. Among the speak- 
ers were such men as F, J. Kingsbury, president of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co.; Ridley Watts, of Watts, Stebbins 
& Co., and C. R. Towson, of the National War Work 
Council, Y. M. C. A., with offices in New York. Another 
speaker, who made an extemporaneous address of interest 
to lumbermen, was Francis O. Conant of the Y. M. C. A., 
now located in Cambridge but who is the father of the 
Y. M. C, A. movement in the lumber industry, being the 
founder of the first Y. M. C. A. movement ever held in a 
lumber camp. Following is a short excerpt from Mr. 
Kingsbury’s speech, which contains in a nutshell the idea 
of the industrial committee: 

In the complex industrial life of today it is difficult to keep 
a proper balance between the various factors of industry 
because of the wide gap between the employer and the em- 
ployee, due to the size of the units of industry. One of the 
most important problems is to bridge this ever widening gulf 
and to bring about closer personal contacts. 

The bridge best adapted to carrying this personal con- 
tact and interest between the forces was concluded at 
the meeting to be the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Kingsbury and 
others told in detail of the work of the Y. M. C. A. in 
both industrial centers and other ways and showed how 
the association methods were more productive of good 
results than the private social service enterprises arranged 
by employers for their employees. 

Mr. Carpenter agreed in the essentials with the other 
speakers, himself being a firm believer in the splendid 
work of the Y. M. C. A. in the lumber industry. He 
said that the time has now come to secure the codpera- 
tion of the laboring classes with the employers to insure 
really efficient work. This may be accomplished in time 
of peace as well as time of war, according to Mr, Car- 
penter. To secure the codperation of these employed 
and the employers there is a necessary consideration of 
three factors: One, the heads of industry; two, the labor ; 
three, the coérdinating agencies. The Y. M. C, A. was 
hailed by the speaker as having proved to be the best 
coérdinating agency. Said he: 

The association has made good in this respect as in others 
in the lumber field in a most remarkable way. Recently at a 
meeting of southern lumbermen for promotion of association 
work there was subscribed more than $25,000 in less than 
twenty-five minutes for the establishment of a budget toward 
the work of five supervisory secretaries. I doubt if any other 
large lumber plant shall ever be erected in the South without 
association equipment. 

Mr. Carpenter then stated that on his way to the meet- 
ing he had met in the lobby an old friend, practically the 
pioneer in the association welfare work among the south- 
ern lumber industries and in all the country for that 
matter. He then introduced Mr. Conant, the man whom 
Mr. Carpenter sent to New York sixteen years ago when 
the need of some codrdinating force was felt in the great 


Pearl River Lumber Co.’s operations at Brookhaven, Miss, 
Mr. Carpenter was at that time the superintendent of 
the plant. It was his idea to get the Y. M. C. A. man 
for the lumber workers. 
_ This start of the Y. M. C. A. work in the camps about 
sixteen years ago was hailed by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, according to Mr. Conant, as the start of a most 
valuable asset to the trade. Mr. Conant declared that 
the problem has not changed considerably since the old 
days down South but that it is essentially the same; 
namely, getting closer to the men with religious and edu- 
vational teachings and the real hand of fellowship. 
There in the Pearl River holdings in the old days, Mr. 
Conant said, the camps moved on wheels for there was 
over eighty miles of railroad in the operations. . The logs 
were taken to the mill from distances about twenty miles 
away. Mr, Conant’s headquarters were made in two cars 





A War Program 


For Those Who Own Chickens or are 
Willing to Begin 


More chickens and eggs can and should play 
a more important part in the food supply of the 
country. 


It isn’t so much the idea to make profits—at 
least during the war—as to help win the war by 
producing more food. 

Here is the war poultry program as outlined 
by a leading farm paper: 

Early hatching, so as to produce fall and winter 
layers. 
Careful selection of breeding stock to reproduce 


a greater percentage of good types and profitable 
producers. 


Confine mother hens to brood coops to at least 
two weeks after the chicks are hatched. 


Provide free range for both growing stock and 
layers, in so far as possible to stimulate their 
growth and production and conserve food con- 
sumption, 


Preserve eggs while cheap for winter use. 


Production of infertile eggs as soon as the 
breeding season is over. 


Dispose of surplus cockerels as broilers to con- 
serve grain. 


Don’t market profitable hens of the general 
purpose class, until the end of their second year, 
and of the Mediterranean class until the end of 
their third laying year. 


Don’t market thrifty pullets as broilers. 

We believe that these are all excellent and 
practical suggestions. 

We hope our readers, both in town and on 
the farm, will do their best to producé more 
chickens and eggs. 

There are many splendid and modern chicken 
plants now in operation in this vicinity, but 
many more could be started to good advantage. 

If you want help in planning and building 
such an outfit, we will gladly tell you what we 
know about it. 


The Ingvoldstad Lumber Co. 


DECORAH, IOWA. 











AN APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM ON PRACTICAL LINES 


and he went with the men. ‘‘T preached a little, taught 
them their arithmetic, and buried their babies,’’ said 
the speaker, talking of his work among the men in the 
“amps. 

This humanitarian work among the men is not new, 
according to Mr. Conant, for the association has been 
doing it for years. The preliminary experiment or 
laboratory stage is over now, tho according to the speaker 
the established value of the work in all industry has 
been proved. 

The result of the experiment of Mr, Carpenter and 
Mr. Conant with the association work in the southern pine 
sector has been wonderful. All over the South the many 
splendid Y. M. C. A. equipments of the lumber concerns 
bear testimony to this. ‘‘One man in my camp with the 
Pearl River company,’’ said Mr, Conant, ‘‘told me he 
had not heard a religious service for more than twenty 
years. He had always been in the sticks and the humane 
side of the civilized life was stopped at the tail timber. 
Now this is different; the association is going to the 
men! ’? 

The fact that a sawyer could turn out on a Monday 
25 pereent more flooring from a log if he had a Sunday 
with a Y. M. ©, A. influence than he would if he had had 
his usual drunk, showed to the employers the financial 
need of the Y. M. C. A. work in the camps and mills, 
declared Mr, Conant in referring to his days in the 
southern pine regions. Mr, Conant is now secretary 
with the Cambridge Y. M. C. A. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN WASHINGTON DESCRIBED 


A very complete presentation of the industrial oppor 
tunities existing in the State of Washington has reached 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the form of a 
pamphlet of 240 pages issued by the State Bureau of 
Statistics and Immigration of that State. This booklet will 
prove very interesting and valuable to any persons who 
may be seeking industrial opportunities in that part of 
the country. The great and varied resources of the State 
are described in an interesting style, and the book is a 
veritable mine of information upon the subjects covered. 
It is freely illustrated with halftones from photographs. 
The mineral, agricultural, live stock, fruit growing and 
other resources are described, and the manufacturing ad- 
vantages in raw materials, markets, transportation facili- 
ties, fine highways, and undeveloped waterpower are set 
forth at length. It is stated that Washington has more 
undeveloped waterpower than any other State in the 
Union. Of particular interest to lumbermen are the 
chapters devoted to the lumber, ship building and wood 
working industries. In annual output of lumber for the 
last ten years (excepting one) Washington has ranked 
first among the States. Its production in 1916 was 
4,492,997,000 fect, valued at $53,159,502. The State 
produces two-thirds of all the shingles made in the 
United States. “There are nearly 1,000 saw and shingle 
mills, ranging from small plants employing a dozen men 
to immense mills with capacity of 500,000 feet or over 
daily. The chapter devoted to the development of the 
ship building industry reads like a romance. The book 
contains an alphabetical list of about twenty pages list- 
ing towns where new industrial establishments are wanted 
and telling the probable capital required, material avail- 
able and what encouragement is offered to investors by 
the different communities. These openings include al- 
most every imaginable kind of manufacturing plant. 
The pamphlet can be obtained by interested persons free 
or at nominal cost by addressing the State Bureau of 
Statistics and Immigration, Olympia, Wash. 
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LEGISLATION TO ENCOURAGE FORESTRY 


LitTLeE Rock, ArK., May 6.—At the recent session of 
the committee on the constitutional convention, the follow- 
ing proposal submitted by Dr. Morgan Smith, of Pulaski 
County, was adopted by the legislative committee to be 
considered by the convention when it meets in July: 

Laws may be passed to encourage forestry, and to that end 
areas devoted exclusively to forestry may be exempted, in 
whole or in part, from taxation. Laws may be passed to 
provide for converting into forest reserves such lands or 
parts of lands as have been or may be forfeited to the State, 
and to authorize the acquiring of other lands for that pur- 
pose; also, to provide for the conservation of the natural 
resources of the State, including streams, lakes, submerged 
and swamp lands, and the development and regulation or 
water power and the formation of drainage and conservation 
districts; and to provide for the regulation of methods of 
mining, weighing, measuring and marketing coal, oil, gas and 


all other minerals. 
BABB BBL IO IOI ISS 


RACE IN HULL BUILDING 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 6.—In a spirit of friendly 
rivalry three local ship building concerns now engaged in 
building wooden ships for the Government are trying 
hard to outdo each other in the completion of the first 
hull at Beaumont. All three companies will launch ves- 
sels some time before June 1, but which one will win the 
race remains to be seen. 

The Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. has arranged for a 
big holiday on the day the first ship is launched at that 
plant and a big barbecue will be given for the em- 
ployees. A program will be carried by the members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, who are now mak- 
ing a silk flag designed after the emblem of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. This flag will adorn the mast 
of the first ship launched here. 

The Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and the 
firm of McBride & Law will also launch hulls this month, 
but no definite dates have been announced. There will 
be no celebration at the McBride & Law plant, but C. O. 
Yoakum, general manager of the other company, has 
arranged for a big celebration on the day his company 
launches its first boat. Judging from the appearance of 
the hulls themselves, it is believed that the Beaumont 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. will launch the first Gov- 
ernment boat here. Unless unforeseen delay is expe- 


rienced this company will have its first hull in the 
channel before May 15. The other two vessels in the 
other yards will be completed a week or so later. 

The ship yard workers have caught the spirit of the 
contest and are bending every effort to capture the 
honor for their respective employers. Hach company has 
announced that a ship will be launched every thirty days 
after the first hull leaves the ways and as each boat is 
launched the keel for another one will be laid in its place. 
The Lone Star company is building four hulls and has a 
contract for two more. McBride & Law are building two 
and have contract to build two more. The Beaumont 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is building four ships for 
the Government. 


ADDRESS IT “AMERICAN E. F.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Mail addressed to mem- 
bers of the American expeditionary force in France 
should have the word ‘‘American’’ written or spelled in 
full so that in the address the designation will read 
‘“American E, F.,’’ according to a request made by the 
postoflice authorities. The new order is deemed neces- 
sary in order to distinguish American mail from that 
addressed to the expeditionary forces of other countries. 


WAGON MEN CONFER ON STANDARDIZATION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 7.—The wagon department of 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association met in 
Louisville last week, the meeting being attended by about 
seventy wagon makers, who are cooperating with the com- 
mercial economy board of the Council of National De- 
fense, in an effort to conserve thru standardization of 
wagon construction and elimination of -numerous un- 
necessary sizes. At the meeting in Louisville the organ- 
ization adopted three sizes of wheels to be used on all 
farm wagons, standard gears, axles ete., and reduced the 
number of tire sizes to about twenty-three. It is claimed 
that this will save the jobber and manufacturer from 
the necessity of carrying such a large line of stock parts, 
and conserve much floor space as well as invested capital. 
The height of wheels for farm wagons was set at 40, 44 
and 48 inches, and for wooden truck wheels, 36 to 40. 
Metal truck wheels were placed at 28 to 32 inches, and 
all wheels will use one size gear. 








———— 


BUILDING OPERATIONS SHOW HEAVY DECREASE 


DALLAs, TEx., May 6.—In a review of lumber manu- 
facturing and building conditions in Texas and Okla- 
home for April the Federal Reserve Bank of this city 
says: 


Lumber manufacturers report that the car supply is ample 
and at present they are not handicapped to any considerable 
extent by embargoes. The shortage of labor, however, is 
quite acute and is seriously interfering with the production. 
The demand for lumber is largely in excess of the supply, 
with the result that the highest prices in the history of the 
mills are being obtained. On account of the scarcity of labor, 
however, the production of the mills in this district is only 
75 percent of normal, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
manufacturers to operate their plants to capacity. While 
prices for lumber are quite high, it is a fact that the cost of 
production has more than kept pace with the prices of fin- 
ished material, and manufacturers are operating on a smaller 
margin than in recent years 


Building permits issued at the principal cities of the dis- 


.trict for March show a slight increase in number, but a heavy 


decrease in valuation, which is to be expected, considering 
the present disturbed conditions in the industry. Figures in 
detail follow: 

Beaumont, for March, 1917, number of permits seventy-five ; 
valuation, $108,319; for March, 1918, number of permits 
111; valuation, $202,876. Dallas, for March, 1917, number 
of permits, 100; valuation, $1,002,195; for March, 1918, 
number of permits, sixty-one; valuation, $161,995. Fort 
Worth, for March, 1917, number of permits, eighty-two; 
valuation, $480,520; for March, 1918, number of permits, 
forty-three ; valuation, $280,891. Galveston, for March, 1917, 
number of permits, 111; valuation, $11,739 ; for March, 1918, 
number of permits, 275; valuation, $12,672. Houston, for 
March, 1917, number of permits, 255; valuation, $196,166; 
for March, 1918, number of permits, 208; valuation, $176,- 
131. Shreveport, for March, 1917, number of permits, eighty- 
eight; valuation, $77,076; for March, 1918, number of per- 
mits, sixty-three; valuation, $61,259. Waco, for March, 
1917, number of permits, thirty-three; valuation, $50,180; 
for March, 1918, number of permits, twenty-nine; valuation, 
$97,715. Total number of permits for March, 1917, 744; 
total valuation, $1,925,195. Total number of permits for 
March, 1918, 790; total valuation, $993,539. Increase in 
number, forty-six. Decrease in valuation, $931,656, or 48.3 
percent. 

Some recovery is expected as the season advances, but we 
believe the industry is in for a long term of inactivity, as the 
Government’s policy of discouraging operations, except where 
absolutely necessary, is being met. 





LUMBERMEN OVERSUBSCRIBE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


LUMBERMEN SUBSCRIBE HEAVILY 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 6.—Beaumont lumbermen were 
foremost in the great Liberty loan drive which closed 
here May 4 and they were largely due the credit for plac- 
ing Beaumont at the head of all Texas cities in the per- 
centage of Liberty loan subscriptions. 

With the county’s quota $1,926,500, Beaumont alone 
subscribed $2,250,000 and Port Arthur and the rural 
districts added $600,000 to this. In Beaumont 8,700 in- 
dividual subscribers were listed, while in the entire 
county there were 11,000, or more than the combined 
subscriptions to the two previous Liberty loans. 

Lumbermen not only subscribed heavily themselves 
and helped their employees to subscribe by arranging 
for the latter to pay for the bonds in weekly or monthly 
payments, but actively assisted in the systematic can- 
vass conducted in this county under the direction of 
County Judge W. M. Carroll and J. Cooke Wilson. On 
the night of the opening rally $1,250,000 was pledged 
by the enthusiastic soliciting teams and a few large 
lumber and oil companies and banks. Before the active 
drive had ended a week later Beaumont had gone far over 
the top, subseribing more than the entire county’s quota. 

Ben 8. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Jo. and president of the chamber of commerce, has been 
appointed county chairman of the next Red Cross drive 
to be launched here May 20. He has selected his execu- 
tive committee and will shortly complete the organization 
of teams which will systematically canvass the city. 
Many prominent lumbermen will be actively engaged in 
the commendable work. 

Since the United States entered the war campaign after 
campaign has been waged in Beaumont and in every 
instance Beaumont has gone over the top in true Ameri- 
can fashion. At no time has this city failed to over- 
subscribe its quota, whether it be for the Red Cross, 
Liberty loan, Y. M. C. A. war work fund, Knights of 
Columbus war fund, war-thrift stamps, smileage books, 
service flags or anything else that may help the Govern- 
ment and our boys ‘‘oyer there’’ to win the great battle 
of democracy. 


RDO’ 


WASHINGTON TOWNS SUBSCRIBE LIBERALLY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 4.—Skagit County came to 
the fore with a whoop in its third Liberty Loan drive. 
It was among the first counties of the State to win an 
honor flag and every one of its towns oversubscribed its 
quota. Subscriptions totaling $36,000 were obtained at 
Clear Lake, where the Clear Lake Lumber Co.’s large 
plant is located, a week before the drive ended. Anacortes 
in the same time invested $82,000. Bellingham, which has 
also oversubscribed its quota, expects to receive its honor 
flag today. 


GENEROUS OVERSUBSORIPTIONS TO LOAN 

New Organs, La., May 6.—New Orleans, the State 
of Louisiana and the Sixth reserve bank district all went 
‘fover the top’’ handily in the third Liberty loan drive. 
While the figures are not yet complete, they indicate a 
generous over subscription by both State and city. 
Among the notable records achieved, that of Elizabeth, 
home of the Industrial Lumber Co., deserves special men- 
tion before ‘‘thirty’’ is signalled on the third Liberty loan 
story. With an allotment of $22,000, Elizabeth had 
subscribed at last accounts $174,050, distributed among 
107 subscribers, an oversubscription percentage that 
probably ranks pretty close to the top. 
The New Orleans Great Northern Railroad, owned by 








the interests which conduct the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., also achieved note in the drive and earned a con- 
gratulatory telegram from Secretary McAdoo. Every 
official and employee of the line subscribed for third 
Liberty loan bonds, their purchases totaling $65,060. 
Of the 770 employees, 330 are negroes, who signed up 
for Liberty bonds along with the white folks. 

Jackson County, Mississippi, in which are situated 
Moss Point and Pascagoula, both sawmill and ship build- 
ing towns, broke into the honorable mention column, with 
a subscription of $467,650, on an allotment of $108,000. 
These are incomplete returns, according to the managers 
of the drive there. They predict that the final figures 
will go over the half-million-dollar mark. 





ITS PERCENTAGE AWAY OVER ITS QUOTA 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ELIzaABeTH, La., May 5.—Those responsible for the 
allotment of the third Liberty Loan sales evidently did 
not have an exalted idea of the resources and patriotism 
of this section, a fact that seems to have aroused some 
resentment manifested in a practical way. The Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, which almost entirely is 
responsible for the size of the subscription to the loan 
here, has kept track of the subscriptions and its returns 
show that the ‘‘measly’’ $22,000 allotted to Elizabeth 
simply stimulated the patriotism of subscribers. There 
are 107 of them to this date and they had ‘‘seen’’ that 
$22,000 and have raised it to the tune of $174,050—and 
the end is not yet. 





a ALL THRU AND READY FOR ANOTHER JOB ] 




















Courtesy Chicago Evening Post 





PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN OVER TOP 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 6.—The allied lumber trades 
of this city have covered themselves with glory in the 
Third Liberty Loan. It was considered mighty fine when 
they reached about $630,000 in the second campaign, but 
they aimed still higher this time, and set out for $1,000,- 
000. The last reports available were turned in at 3 p. m., 
Saturday, with several promised subscriptions not yet 
recieved, and the amount in hand then was $1,255,050— 
just about double the showing in the second campaign. 
Much of the credit for this must be given to John I. 
Coulbourn, who headed the committee, and his fifteen 
hustling committeemen, who worked like Trojans all the 
time. They modestly give all the credit to the trade for 
responding so nobly, and as there is enough credit for 
all, they can all share it. Subscriptions totaling about 
$30,000 were taken at a patriotic rally on Tuesday even- 
ing in Griffith Hall, where there was orchestral music and 
chorus singing of patriotic airs; moving pictures of the 
battle of Ancre, and a talk by Sergeant Stevens, who was 
given a great ovation as he made his maiden public specch. 
He had just returned from Pershing’s forces, and is re- 
covering from being gassed in No Man’s Land with 
Fosdick gas. His talk turned into an intensely interest- 
ing questionnaire, and he pleasantly answered all ques- 
tions and furnished a lot of real first hand information. 
Altho the evening was rainy, there was an attendance 
of over 100 persons. The meeting was in charge of 
Frederick 8. Underhill, who is chairman of Group 17, of 
which the lumbermen constitute the largest part, and he 
made one of his usual appealing and patriotic speeches. 

The committee will have about 3,000 individual sub- 
scriptions, and there will be over 400 names of concerns on 
the big roll of honor in the Exchange rooms. The re- 
sponse of the employees was particularly encouraging, 
and one concern at least, the Haney-White company, got 
100 percent subscriptions from its employees. A num- 
ber of those employing large numbers of men reported 
over 75 percent. 

Some large subscriptions were taken at the Exchange 
meeting on Thursday, and the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. took an additional 
$25,000 during the closing days of the campaign. 








BUFFALO EXCEEDS ITS QUOTA 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 6.—Buffalo went over the top 
in the third Liberty Loan campaign, exceeding its quota 
by at least $7,000,000. This result was brought about 
by some fine teamwork in which a great many persons 
participated. The chairman of the general campaign 
was Walter P. Coke, president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. The city is giving him due credit for the 
splendid results accomplished under his leadership. ‘The 
head of the lumber committee was Hugh McLean, as- 
sisted by an able committee. The lumber quota was 
$900,000 and the lumbermen succeeded in raising over 
$1,000,000. The largest subscription was that of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., for $150,000. Subscriptions 
of $50,000 were made by Taylor & Crate, C. M. Smith, 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., G. Elias & Bro., Ganson 
Depew, the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., and Montgomery 
Bros. & Co. The Norwich Lumber Co. subscribed $40,000, 
Jackson & Tindle $35,000, and Charles Weston $25,000. 
Subscriptions of $15,000 were received from Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling and Hurd Bros. The $10,000 list in- 
cluded O. E. Yeager, Graves, Manbert & George, Iro- 
quois Door Co., George A. Mitchell and the Buffalo Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 
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ASSOCIATED COOPERS HOLD YEARLY CONFERENCE 


American Industries Meeting, With Heavy Attendance, Discusses All Phases of 
tainers—Manufacturers Ask Governmental Consideration— Members’ Patriotism Definitely Voiced 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—The first dav of the third 
annual convention of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of Ameriéa, which convened at Hotel Statler yesterday, 
was given over to the meetings of the executive com- 
mittee. Every member of the committee, except one, 
was present, and more than 175 members of the associa- 
tion, an unusually large number for the first day. The 
executive committee outlined the work for the general 
sessions, and reélected these officers: President, Walker 
L. Wellford, Memphis, Tenn., who has been the head of 
the associaton since its organization; treasurer, EK. H. 
Defebaugh, Chicago, and secretary, V. W. Krafft, St. 
Louis. 

The attendance on the second day reached a total of 
270, of whom eighteen were new members. This broke 
all records of the association both as to attendance—more 
than 80 pereent of the active members being present— 
and as to the number of new members obtained. 

Group meetings took up the time of the second day 
of the convention, A. J. Poorman, St. Louis, presiding 
at the slack stave and heading group; Charles Hudson, 
of Memphis, at the tight stave and heading group; N. A. 
Kennedy, of Chicago, at the butter tub group; E. D. 
Rhodes at the slack hoop group, and W. Palmer Clarkson, 
of Houston, at the coopers’ group meeting. 

‘‘The Future of the Cooperage Industry,’’? was the 
topic at all of the groups, and the question of ‘‘Costs’’ 
was almost exclusively discussed. F. C. Charlot, of St. 
Louis, and C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, led the 
discussion at the meeting of the slack stave and heading 
group, and President Wellford, W. F’. Wolfner, Mr. Defe- 
baugh and Edgar J. Kahn, of Peoria, led in the tight 
stave and heading group. Cost charts were displayed at 
both groups, and after discussion resolutions were adopted 
requesting the executive committee to employ competent 
auditors and appraisers to investigate and prepare a re- 
port to show the average actual costs and present values 
of labor and material, supplies ete., of the several items 
of cooperage stock, so that this information may be avail- 
able as an authoritative expression of fact in event such 
information be desired by Government authorities, and 
for the purpose of enabling the manufacturers to deter- 
mine what is a fair selling price for their products, so that 
anything in the nature of profiteering may be avoided. 
The cost of the investigation is to be borne by assess- 
ment, 

Mr. Clarkson told the coopers that all available material 
should be used in the manufacture of containers that have 
a direct bearing on food products for the army. ‘‘ Let 
us remember that this is not a time for profiteering,’’ 
he said. Carl Meyer, of St. Louis, told how the war had 
made new uses for the wood containers, and he urged that 
quality be kept up, so that they would be continued to be 
used for those purposes. 

Mr. Charlot was reélected a member of the executive 
committee for 1918-19, and Fred Griswold, of Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected vice president to represent the slack 
stave and heading group. Mr. Hudson was reélected vice 
president and George Martin, of Shreveport, was elected 
a member of the executive committee by the tight stave 
and heading group. 

The coopers reélected Mr. Clarkson as vice president, 
and C, C. Berry, of Cleveland, was made a member of 
the executive committee. 

In the evening all the members of the association were 
entertained at dinner, at which the principal speaker was 
L. A. Burrell, of Sharon, Pa, 


THE CONCLUDING CONFERENCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Lours, Mo., May 9.—With an attendance of 259 
of a membership of 270, the third annual convention of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, the 
most successful in its history, was closed here today with 
a general session. ‘‘The Future of the Cooperage In- 
dustry’’ was the theme of the discussions at all the 
group meetings and the general session, and the problems 
of the industry growing out of the war were gone over. 
It was generally agreed that the wooden container would 
be used more and more and that by maintaining the 
quality of product, the uses developed now would be 
continued after the war. Now was regarded as the great- 
est opportunity that ever had been presented to the 
cooperage industry. 


Walker L. Wellford, of Memphis, Tenn., spoke of the 
progress made by the association in the two years since 
the merging of the former three cooperage associations, 
and said he did not think anyone would want to go back 
to the old order of things. Passing to the discussion of 
trade conditions, Mr. Wellford said: 


Changes have been so fast and furious that none of us 
could foresee them. The demand for every character of 
container has increased with leaps and bounds, Naturally 
prices have soared until we have wondered, and still do 
wonder, what will be the outcome. Labor has been scarce, 
wages have advanced and efficiency has decreased. The 
railroad service has been demoralized and embargoes have 
prevented shipment, sometimes to all points, for weeks 
and months. Shipping has been paralyzed, so that when 
an order was received no one knew whether the ship on 
Which it was booked would ever reach port. Notwith- 
Standing this, the volume of business has increased. 

_What is the explanation of this? I think greater effi- 
ciency in management. We have put more thought and 
more energy into our business and we have managed our 
business better. Billions of money have been raised by. 
taxation. Millions have been given away to various causes. 
Yet, in spite of all of this we have made money, more 
money than we thought it possible to make, 

Taxation to be just and safe must not take invested 
capital or property, but must come from profits. Profits 
can only be made by selling one’s product at an advance 
Over the coast. Unless our industries are permitted to 
operate so that they will earn a profit it will be necessary 
for the Government to take all of its taxation from those 
necessary industries which are permitted to operate in 
order to prosecute the war. While we know that our 








industry is a necessary one, and that our product all goes 
indirectly toward the prosecution of the war, there is grave 
danger of the Government curtailing our production to the 
extent of minimizing our earnings. Therefore it is incum- 
bent upon us to maintain the same efforts that we have in 
the last year toward making the Government see the 
necessity of permitting our industry to operate to its full- 
est capacity. 

The substitute container, once the bane of our existence, 
has vanished. Yet we know it is only for a while. All of 
these changes and all of the excitement incident to our 
country being engaged in war are likely to cause us to 
lose the conservatism for which our industry has been 
noted, and I wish to ask our members to think soberly over 
the situation and to look into the future, so that when the 
end comes, and let us pray that it will be soon, we will be 


prepared. 
Work of the Secretary 


In his report of the efficient work he had done during 
his incumbency, V. W. Krafft, secretary of the associa- 
tion, pointed out that one of the great lessons of the war 
that had been learned by industry was the value of codpera- 
tive and codrdinated effort, rather than divided and indi- 
vidual effort, and that one of the first acts of the Council 
of National Defense at the opening of the war was to urge 
upon all industries the immediate formation, if none 
existed, of strong associations, 

Mr. Krafft related how he had spent a considerable 
part of his time in Washington, which had the apparent 
result of having had recognized the essential character 
of the industry, and obtaining the assurance that the 
necessary assistance will be accorded to insure an adequate 
production of cooperage. The embargoes growing out 
of the severe winter and the efforts of the Government 
officials to remedy them were discussed, Mr. Krafft declar- 
ing that a temporary letting down in the efforts of the 
operating forces was noticeable. He opined that the 
Director General of Railroads has built up a strong organi- 
zation with the result that transportation conditions have 





WALKER L. WELLFORD, 
Reélected President 


improved materially and should continue to improve. 
The fight against the proposed spotting charge was out- 
lined. 

How the secretary’s office had been of assistance to the 
members was detailed by Mr. Krafft, it being instru- 
mental in some instances in securing exemptions from 
embargoes for shipments of steel hoops that were 
urgently needed. ‘‘‘ Certain exemptions for material enter- 
ing into the manufacture of food and oil containers were 
helpful in our efforts to move stock’ into embargoed 
territory,’? Mr. Krafft said. Many members consulted 
him on traffic matters. 

The secretary reported that since Jan. 1 twenty-seven 
new members have been added to the lists. The total 
membership is now 254. In conclusion, Mr. Krafft said: 
‘¢This association has accomplished much, and can ac- 
complish more. Its possibilites are dependent entirely 
upon the extent that the proper spirit of codperation pre- 

ails among our members and all engaged in the industry, 
and which, of course, must be founded upon confidence, 
and also upon the degree of support you accord your 
association. ’’ 

Transportation Problems 


The traffic committee, composed of Mack Morris, of 
Jackson, Tenn., chairman; W. Palmer Clarkson, of St. 
Louis, and H. C. Mitchell, of Chicago, reviewed the work 
of the year, a number of matters of interest receiving the 
attention of the committee. Among the matters con- 
sidered were demurrage charges, in which a lower scale 
was made effective; the reconsignment case, in which cer- 
tain exceptions were made; the minimum weight case; 
lumber reclassification; butter tub ratings, one of the 
few instances in which the recommendations of an ex- 
aminer were disapproved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commisson; the transcontinental rate; the western clas- 
sification rating on cooperage, which would apply a third 
class rating with a minimum of 10,000 pounds on slack 
barrels and fourth class, with a minimum of 12,000 
pounds on tight cooperage; the proposed spotting charge, 
and several other cases including I. C. C. Docket No. 
10,048, involving the relation of containers to trans- 
portation charges. The report says: 


The complainants are manufacturers and distributers of 
a collapsible steel container which is claimed to have su- 


Making and Distributing Wooden Con: 


perior merits in connection with the transportation of 
various commodities. They are asking the commission to 
compel carriers to assess charges on commodities packed 
in their container on the net weight of the content, also 
that a special rate be established for the return of the 
container when empty and collapsed. <A principle of far- 
reaching importance is involved in this cadem because it 
not only involves the relation of steel containers to wooden 
and other containers but the direct relations of containers 
to transportation charges. 
The committee makes these deductions: 


It is apparent that under Governmental control of car- 
riers an effort will be made to bring about certain re- 
adjustments in rates, largely as a result of the elimination 
of competition. In fact, the railroad bill which defined the 
powers of rate making specifically directed the commis- 
sion to take into consideration the elimination of compe- 
tition in arriving at the reasonablenéss of any rate, rule 
or regulation that may come before it. It is therefore ex- 
pected that many matters affecting our members will 
develop. 

__ The report mentions the services of George B. Webster, 
its attorney in traffic matters. 

At today’s general session a resolution was adopted 
empowering the executive committee to employ appraisers 
and expert accountants to make a survey of the indus- 
try and to develop a system of cost accounting in order 
that the cost of production and distribution might be 
scientifically determined. This is regarded as one of the 
most important forward steps the industry has ever 
taken. 

KF’. C. Charlot, president of the Ozark Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., told of the importance of providing enough apple 
barrels to take care of the fruit, which must be con- 
served on account of the value of the food. It was de- 
cided to confer with the apple growers’ association and 
with the Food Administration to this end. 

The following resolution was adopted and a copy sent 
to President Wilson: 

Resolved, That we endorse the national war ‘policy of the 
administration and pledge our earnest and loyal support to 


our President in his efforts to bring the war to a speedy and 
victorious conclusion. 


It was arranged to open an office in Washington for 
the duration of the war to be in charge of F. A. Monk, 

All the members pledged themselves to concentrate 
their efforts on the manufacture of food containers and 
to speed up production to the best of their ability. 





SEES BIG PROSPECT FOR SOUTHERN PINE 


New Or.eans, LA., May 7.—The following review of 
present and prospective market requirements, as far as 
the Government is concerned, is quoted from a letter 
written under date of May 4 by H. L. DeMuth, manager 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau’s Washington 
office, and addressed to the members of the bureau’s 
committee : 


This last week has been rather light so far as new business 
is concerned, as we have booked only 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 
feet of lumber, but it appeals to us as being a “lull before 
the storm,” for there is no question but that we are going 
to be called upon to handle more lumber for the Government 
this summer than ever before, and following are three of the 
big items that will make up the demand: 

It has been definitely decided that there will be 200 addl- 
tional wooden ships built on the Gulf and south Atlantic 
coasts, all to be of the Daugherty type of 4,700 tonnage. 
Each boat will take approximately 1,445,000 feet of lumber 
and timber. This will mean approximately 293,000,000 feet 
of ship timbers. Next, the question of Government railroad 
cars is coming to a definite point and we have definite advice 
that the first increment of cars built will be comprised oy 
25,000 double-sheath cars, 25,000 high side gondolas and 
20,000 single-sheath box-cars. All of the cars will be of steel 
underframe and wood uppers. We have been advised by the 
Central Advisory Purchasing Commission that it will need 
400,000,000 feet of car material for its full program. It 
has also been definitely decided that the national army will 
be increased from 1,600,000 men to 3,000,000 men. The orig- 
inal plan was to build new cantonments at new points to 
take care of this increase, but it is now decided that can- 
tonments now built will simply be enlarged. But this will 
of course call for just as much lumber as new cantonments 
and will mean at least 40,000,000 feet of lumber for canton- 
ment construction. 

In addition to these three big projects numberless ware- 
houses, hospitals, ordnance depots, dock extension works and 
industrial housing jobs all over the country will be built, 
and orders for material for these purposes are coming thru 
every day. In fact, it is our opinion that every mill in the 
South will be called on this summer to furnish a Mag! large 
percent of their production in every grade to fill the Govern 
ment’s requirements. 

The railroad question seems to be getting a little easier 
and with the various embargoes now in effect on commercial 
shipments we believe that conditions will improve to the 
extent that we will be able to secure necessary cars to make 
fairly prompt shipment on all Government orders. 

We have had several meetings the last few days with 
various members of the Central Advisory Purchasing Com- 
mission, who are handling the purchase of all equipment 
materials for the railroads, in an effort to ascertain the most 
expeditious manner in which to handle material for cars and 
raltven@s. It has been definitely decided that orders for 
material for new cars will come thru the bureau, but there 
has been nothing settled as regards how the requirements for 
railroad right of way construction work will be handled and 
we are working on this now. We also have the subject up 
with them now of getting all the railroads in the country 
which use southern pine in the building of cars to agree on one 
grade for the different items that go into construction of 
cars and have it officially adopted by the railroads and saw- 
mills, and do away with the various specifications which each 
railroad company insists on for its own material. We have 
assured the purchasing commission that it was imperative 
that this be done in order to produce the immense amount 
of material that it will want for these cars in the time speci- 
fied, and think we will be able to accomplish this. 





— 


Figures compiled by the Federal Food Administrator 
for Kansas estimate that there are 3,000,000 rats in the 
State. Each rat eats $2 worth of food a year, thus entail- 
ing a loss of $6,000,000, a large part of this loss being 
grain. Six million dollars would build a great many rat- 
proof grain bins in Kansas, and a good slogan for Kansas 
retailers would be ‘‘Build a Ratproof Granary.’’ 
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WEST COAST MILLS ARE IN VIGOROUS ACTION 


Those on Grays Harbor Are Busy With Government Spruce Orders- Notable Work of a Lumber Agency and of Specialists 
—_Willapa Harbor Plants and Others Give Preference to Nation’s Needs 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 4.—The production of spruce 
logs and lumber on Grays Harbor is being pushed to the 
utmost. The mill capacity is there to make a vast 
amount of spruce airplane lumber, and as elsewhere it is 
a question of getting the logs. It takes time to extend 
logging operations and establish new ones, but when 
the plans for new and extended operations are worked 
out, the spruce output will be greatly increased, It is 
already much larger than it was a few months ago. 

The airplane spruce production division of the Signal 
Corps, under the direction of Col. Brice P. Disque, Port- 
land, Ore., has directed the turning of spruce logs on 
Grays Harbor to the mills of the North Western Lumber 
Co.,. Hoquiam, and the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, presumably because these plants are well 
equipped to handle the byproducts, with box factories, 
kilns ete, At the present the other mills on Grays Harbor 
that have been sawing what spruce logs they could se 
cure are not to have any more. Later when the production 
of spruce logs, thru the extending and speeding up of 
logging operations that are now going on, exceeds the 
amount that these two mills can handle other mills will 
be permitted to manufacture spruce. This action has 
caused some feeling on the part of the millmen who have 
long made spruce lumber a part of their facilities for 
supplying the trade. They take the view, however, 
very patriotically, that whatever assists in speeding up 
the country’s war work is for the best. 


Two Pioneer Grays Harbor Mill Concerns 


About a quarter of a century ago a few concerns on 
the Pacific coast did pioneering work in introducing Coast 
forest products to middle West retail lumber dealers, who 
up to that time handled little, if any, lumber but north- 
ern white pine, white pine and northern white cedar 





A Successful Lumber Agency 

According to A. L. Davenport, manager, and T. W. 
Tebb, sales manager, the Pacific Lumber Agency, of 
Aberdeen, is enjoying a splendid business. This concern 
is one of two lumber agencies that weathered the storm of 
the last six or eight years of quiet times in the lumber 
industry preceding the present war period. It includes 
among its members the A. J. West Lumber Co., Wilson 
Bros. & Co., the Hulbert Mill Co., the American Mill 
Co., and the Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen; the Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, and the 
Quinault Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., and in addition 
handles and markets considerable of the output of the 
other mills on Grays Harbor, besides doing a general 
wholesale business in lumber thruout the north Coast, 
with sales representatives in Seattle, Spokane, and else- 
where in the middle West. The Pacific Lumber Agency 
not only caters to the eastern yard trade in fir, cedar, 
spruce and hemlock lumber products, and cedar shingles, 
but also looks after the planing mill and factory demand 
and the needs of specialty concerns in western lumber. 
Under the general supervision of Mr. Davenport and with 
Mr. Tebb’s knowledge of trade requirements the Pacifie 
Lumber Agency during the last few years has established 
itself on a solid business and financial foundation. 


Spruce and Cedar Specialists 


The Copalis Lumber Co., at Carlisle, on the Moclips 
branch of the Northern Pacific, north of Hoquiam, is 
running steadily on spruce, hemlock and cedar, according 
to Manager A. P. Sprague, but is not quite reaching its 
160,000 daily capacity that it formerly had on a 10-hour 
run, now that the working time has been reduced two 
hours, The plant is equipped with a cireular head saw, 
gang, resaw, and gang edger, and is one of the new up-to- 

date plants of the north 














GLIMPSE OF PLANT OF NORTILT WESTERN LUMBER CO., HOQUIAM, WASII, 


shingles. Some yellow pine from the South was begin- 
ning to be used. Along came sales representatives of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and Foster & Hast 
ings, Tacoma, the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
mopolis, Wash., the North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., and Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
who told seductive stories of the merits of the forest 
products made from the big trees in Washington and 
Oregon; and a remarkable growth and development have 
taken place in this industry since that time. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Co. and the North 
Western Lumber Co. continue to cater to the needs of 
the middle West and East, and they are two of the very 
few that can ship every kind of north Coast lumber in 
one car. They make fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock lum- 
ber and lath, and cedar shingles. Mixed cars are their 
specialty. In the old days the late C. F. White did the 
pioneering work for the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
as its managing head, and now Neil Cooney is the man at 
the helm. Similarly in those days the late George H. 
Emerson was vice president and general manager of the 
North Western Lumber Co., and to him and his successor, 
the late E. O. MeGlauflin, was due much of its success 
in entering the East. They were followed by Frank 
Shields, now at the. head of the Western Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, he being succeeded in the affairs of the North 
Western Lumber Co. by Thorpe Babcock, well known 
to the lumber trade thru his excellent services as secre- 
tary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Now 
these two Grays Harbor mills are concentrating their 
efforts in getting out spruce airplane material, yet they 
continue to look after the interests of their customers 
east of the Rocky Mountains to the best of their ability. 
The sales of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. are 
in charge of M. H. Williams and D. B. Hawley acts simi- 
larly for the North Western Lumber Co. 


Nearly fifteen years ago Charles H. Jones, lumberman 
and capitalist of Menominee, Mich., purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the North Western Lumber Co., and 
has since been its head, and altho residing in Tacoma 
he spends much of his time at the plant. While passing 
on to younger shoulders much of the details Mr. Jones 
who is a pioneer west Coast lumber manufacturer, still 
takes an active interest in the company’s affairs and 
looks but little older today than twenty-five years ago 
when he was running the Ramsey & Jones sawmill on the 
main street of Menominee a couple of blocks from what 


was then called the 8. M. Stephenson Hotel y 
Menominee Hotel. ; seit 


= Coast. Its shingle plant is 
equipped with twelve up- 
right machines, with a daily 
capacity of 500,000 shingles. 
Six of the machines run on 
24-inch shingles, when the 
market warrants. 

Donald Kennedy, who has 
charge of the sales, declares 
that the company prides 
itself on its high quality 
shingles, because of the ex- 
cellent quality of cedar tim- 
ber in which it is working, 
and the fact that care is 
taken in the manufacturing, 
packing, drying and_ ship- 
ping. Mr, Sprague is an ex- 
perienced lumberman and 
under his supervision the 
company was organized and 
the plant constructed four or 
five years ago, and since op- 
erated. Carlisle is reached 
over an excellent automobile 
road from Hoquiam, a distance of about twenty-five miles, 
altho the last few miles are over a narrow plank drive- 
way, only wide enough for one ear, with occasional meet- 
ing places that test the nerve of the timid driver the 
first time the trip is made. Mr. Sprague declares that 
the narrowness of the plank road is not indicative of 
the searcity of lumber at Carlisle, however, but that for 
the present the tax payers considered the expense of 
building it sufficient. Some day, when wars are over, 
a wider road will be constructed, as there is considerable 
traflic over it from several mills in the vicinity. Four 
miles north of Carlisle is Aloha, where the Aloha Lumber 
Co. has a sawmill and shingle mill specializing in cedar 
lumber and shingles. Just beyond the road turns into 
Pacific Beach, where a view of the Pacifie Ocean is ob- 
tained. Many Grays Harbor lumbermen and other busi- 
ness men have summer homes there. 


Grays Harbor Notes 
The Donovan Lumber Co. recently shut down a few 
days for the installation of two new boilers, which will 
give the power plant greatly needed increased power. 
Considerable replanking of the docks was also done. 
The Nooksack Timber Co, has been formed by H. C. 





Knowles and A. F. Peterson, of the Nooksack Lumber Co., 
operating at Van Zandt, Wash., and James Peterson, of 
the Clipper Shingle Co., at Clipper, Wash. It has pur- 
chased 60,000,000 feet of timber, which will be manu- 
factured by the two mill concerns. The output of the 
Nooksack Lumber Co. is handled by the West Coast 
Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, of which A. F. Peterson is 
manager. Mr. Peterson is 
one of the pioneer whole 
salers of the Grays Harbor 
region. 


MILLS ACTIVE / 

WILLAPA HARBOR 

RAYMOND, WASH., May 
4.—There is great activity 
among the mills of Willapa 
Harbor, and with the ex- 
ception of the plant of the 
South Bend Mills & Timber 
Co. all are running steadily. 
Mill B, of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., is running 
night and day. This plant 
is cutting spruce largely. 
The disposition of the mill- 
men of Willapa Harbor is 
to do everything possible to 
aid the Government war 
preparation program, and 
those who are not operat- 
ing mills are getting out 
logs. The South Bend 
Mills & Timber Co., one of 
the oldest concerns on the 
harbor, has not operated its sawmill since it was shut 
down by the strike early in July, last year, but under 
the direction of Secretary J. E. Pearson is getting out 
from 125,000 to 150,000 feet of logs daily. 

A great many troops are employed in the mills and 
logging camps in the Willapa territory. The soldiers 
are to be seén everywhere about the town and the litfle 
drab automobiles bearing the name of the U. 8. Signal 
Corps, spruce division, are speeding about here and 
there between the camps and mills, and thru the timber, 
and the big auto trucks of the service are likewise busy 
carrying supplies. 

A Growing Concern 





EXTENDING LOGGING 
ROAD—COPALIS LUM- 
BER CO., CARLISLE, 
WASH. 


The largest lumber producing concern on Willapa 
Harbor is the Willapa Lumber Co. at Raymond, of which 
Ralph H. Burnside is president and Howard Jayne secre- 
tary, both active in directing its affairs. Its original 
mill, which is termed Mill ‘‘A,’’ is equipped with a band 
head saw, a pony band saw and a resaw and cuts about 
155,000 feet in one shift. Its mill ‘*B,’’ which was the 
old Creech Bros.’ plant, and leased by the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., June 1, 1916, is now running night and day on 
spruce, President Burnside says the company expects 
to make, with both mills, from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 
feet of lumber this year. 

As Howard Jayne says, the Willapa Lumber Co. is 
‘practically a yard stock mill.’?’?’ The logs the company 
are sawing run heavily to old growth soft yellow fir, which 
makes excellent yard stock material. The company gets 
out rough green fir clears for tank stock, decking and 
other ship building material. In manufacturing spruce 
airplane material it has considerable side lumber that is 
used for box lumber, and it is now finding a market for 
merchantable spruce plank, 2 inches and up and in 
lengths up to 40 feet for ship staging. 

Mr. Burnside does not need an introduction to the lum- 
ber fraternity of this country. For many years at the 
head of a line yard concern in Towa, he served a term 
or two as president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. However, it can not be said that it was be 
cause he got the habit of directing the affairs of the 
retailers that he was elected president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association recently. It was because of 
the ability of Mr. Burnside as an executive which is 
recognized by the industry on the north Pacific coast. 
A dozen or so years ago he and his associates became in- 
terested in the Willapa Lumber Co., which had been or- 
ganized and began operating only a few years before, 
and for the last nine or ten years Mr. Burnside has de- 
voted all his attention to the company. His former home 















A WATERFRONT VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE WILLAPA LUMBER 
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was at Oskaloosa, Iowa, but he now lives at Raymond. 

Probably no one has taken a more active interest in 
spruce production, and aiding the Government, thru 
Colonel B. P. Disque, than Howard Jayne. In the sum- 
mer of 1917 he and several other spruce people were 
called to Washington to confer with the Government 
regarding the spruce production, and since then Mr. 
Jayne has made several trips to the East in connection 
with airplane spruce work, and also has been putting in 
considerable time in Portland conferring with Colonel 
Disque. He is chairman of the executive committee of 
the spruce branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and aided in bringing about this organization. 
He is a native of Muscatine, Iowa, and early in life de- 
cided to learn the lumber business, and went to the Puget 
Sound country. Before going with the Willapa Lumber 
Co., five years ago, he had a good all-round experience 
with different mills in western Washington. 


Making Spruce Logging Record 


A veteran lumberman who is famed more particularly 
as a shingle manufacturer and is now making a reputation 
as a logger is E. E. Case, president of the Case Shingle 
& Lumber Co., of Raymond, Wash., who has four shingle 
mills with a capacity of 1,250,000 shingles a day. Just 
now but two of the shingle mills are in operation, making 
about 500,000 shingles a day. His extensive shingle op- 
erations some years ago earned Mr. Case his title of 
‘‘Shingle King.’’ During the last year, however, his 
output of shingles has not been so large, because of the 
strike of last summer, labor scarcity, car shortage and 
other things beyond his control. 

As mayor of Raymond at one time and always actively 
interested in directing its affairs, Mr. Case has done 
much toward making Raymond a better place in which to 
ilve and do business. Recently, when the need of spruce 
logs out of which to obtain airplane material became so 
urgent, Mr. Case bought four sections of timber on North 
River, twenty miles from Raymond, containing about 35,- 


The Sanderson & Porter ship yards at Raymond have 
five ways in operation and are putting in five more. They 
are building 3,500-ton Ferris type wooden ships and in a 
few weeks will launch their first vessel. Considerable of 
the output of fir of the Raymond mills goes into these 
ships. 

The South Bend Mills & Timber Co. recently cut a fir 
tree out of which it got five 24-foot logs and two 36-foot 
logs. At the top of the first 24-foot log the tree was only 
96 inches in diameter, and the top log was 66 inches in 
diameter, indicating very little taper. The tree scaled 
44,000 feet. 


WARNS AGAINST ENEMIES AMONG EMPLOYEES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 7.—The Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States has issued a 
second warning to members for the better protection of 
their sawmills. The first warning was against fires, and 
this is directed to safeguarding the mills against enemies 
among the employees. Six precautions are given by F. R. 
Gadd, assistant to the president: 

(1) Take a census of the personnel and keep thereafter a 
current registration of all workers. 

(2) Make an analysis of the physical condition of your 
plant, noting particularly places where fires and explosions 
will do the most damage. 

(3) Employ only native born men who are in sympathy 
with present war policies. 

(4) Pay them the best possible wage rates and constantly 
remove all causes for dissatisfaction. Their loyalty is your 
protection. 

(5) Keep visitors without proper credentials out of your 
plant. 

(6) Decrease the labor turnover in every possible way so as 
to keep down the number of new men taken into the plant. 
Kind out as much as possible about all new employees and 
keep the information up to date. 





Addressed also to members on the subject of labor 
supply is a suggestion for codperation in the movement 
thruout the country for reduction of the amount of unem- 











ONE OF THE FIVE PLANTS OF THE CASE SHINGLE & LUMBER CO., RAYMOND, WASH. 


000,000 feet of spruce and as much more of other varie- 
ties of timber and started a logging camp. He then 
made a record for getting it in operation, for thirty-two 
days after he began putting in the machinery his crew 
was getting out logs. Now with the road construction 
only partly completed he is turning out over 100,000 feet 
a day, mostly of spruce, and will later on be getting out 
nearly as much more fir and cedar in addition to the 
spruce. 
Leases Box Plant 

8S. A. Sizer, of Seattle, has leased the plant of the 
Pacific Fruit Package Co., at Raymond, and is operating 
it as the Pacific Wood Package Co. This is a going con- 
cern, making principally fruit packages of veneer, slats 
for orange boxes etc. The plant consists of a 3-story 
building, well equipped with machinery, and is doing a 
large business, which Mr. Sizer will increase. It is under- 
stood that he has leased the plant for a year with an op- 
tion to buy at the expiration of that time. Mr. Sizer 
was for a number of years in the lumber business in the 
South, coming west to Seattle about twelve years ago, 
since which time he has been more or less in the timber- 
land business. He is an experienced lumberman, with 
a good knowledge of western conditions. 


Noted on Willapa Harbor 

The Siler Mill Co., of which W. 8. Cram is secretary, 
treasurer, and manager is cutting spruce mostly, it hav- 
ing a box factory in connection. Mr. Cram also looks 
after the plant of the Hanify Lumber Co., formerly the 
Cram Lumber Co., of which he is also secretary and treas: 
user. J. Siler is president of the Siler Mill Co., and W. L. 
McCormick, vice president. Mr. McCormick is president 
of the Hanify Lumber Co., and Mr. Siler vice president, 
so the interests are similar. The Siler plant, in addition 
to a band head saw and a Wicks gang, has a pony band, 
giving it a little larger output. Mr. Cram reports a 
very good demand for boxes, not only for the California 
fruit trade, but to go east. His plant makes berry boxes, 
orange boxes, apple boxes and, in fact, pretty nearly 
everything in the box line, using 65,000 to 75,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

The mills on Willapa Harbor have been experiencing a 
strong demand for plank for roads that are being built 
into the spruce timber. This requires 3x12’s and more 
than fifteen miles of plank road has recently been built. 
The building of camp structures and housing facilities 


for the men in the woods is also taking a great deal of 
lumber. 


ployed able bodied labor, as a possible means of adding 
to the supply of sawmill forces. This says: 

There is a demand for all kinds of labor and the labor 
problem could be solved if public sentiment would force the 
loafers to go to work. A man’s time these days is not his 
own. It is no longer purely a personal question whether one 
wishes to work or not. It is a community question. It is 
even more; it is a national question. The nation has a right 
to the best advantage of the whole, and as the community is 
the only agency thru which this demand can be enforced, it 
should be one of the active duties of the community officers 
to see that these idlers are forced to find employment, or 
engage in some kind of legitimate productive work, 

Every sawmill plant finds it difficult to obtain labor, yet 
there is plenty of idle labor. Every train has its full quota 
of passengers and the station platforms are crowded with 
sight seers. Labor is on the move and is not working. There 
should be some means adopted for regulating the situation, 
both for the benefit of the employee and employer. 

Several States have adopted antiloafer and antifdler stat 
utes which have been maintained for providing places for all 
the idle and those not profitably employed. Every State has 
an opportunity to benefit its labor by falling in line and hav 
ing its legislature pass a similar law. 

The country is not in any mood to tolerate loafers. See 
that they are put to work. 





HISTORIC LESSONS IN FOOD CONSERVATION 


Four thousand years ago Food Commissioner Joseph in 
the land of Egypt commandeered one-fifth of the wheat 
crop of Egypt each year for seven years and stored it in 
the cities nearest the wheat fields. His drastic action at 
that time saved the world from starvation. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, instructed that certain men whom he 
wished to have attached to his court be fed on king’s 
food and wine to give them a well nourished look. One 
of these men, named Daniel, persuaded his caterer that 
himself and friends could be better nourished on pulse 
and water, and requested that he make a test covering a 
sufficient length of time; the others to be fed on king’s 
food and wine. The test showed that those who lived on 
pulse (lentils) and water were better nourished than those 
fed on king’s food (luxuries) and wine. 

Two thousand years ago Bible history records the 
mircle of feeding five thousand with a few barley loaves 
and fishes. The people were commanded to sit in rows of 
fifty to the row, and the servers passed before each and 
gave every one his portion, so that all were served. It 
was an instance where a little food went a long way, and 
the fragments that remained were gathered up so that no 
food was wasted.—Hotel Monthly. 



































You Can Make 


No Unsafe 
Purchase on 
the Advice of 


Lacey & Co. 


Why? Because we 
will give you our final 
advice only on known 
facts. 


If we sell it to you, 
you can bank on value 
as repre sented — because 
when we don’t know we 





If you buy iton our 
advice, it will only be 
afier we know. We shall 
hnow because we shall not 
give our final advice until 
we have made for you, 
at your reasonable cost, 
a LACEY REPORT 
of such nature as we find 
the case calls for, aj 
run,’ a°“4 run,” ora tree 
count. Then both you 
and we will know what 
is there, and talk of price 
will then be in order. 
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United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 

CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash, 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 

H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E, H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer. 
STANLEY G, MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 
& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Department, 
ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department, 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-——> Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 














Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
& Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Special i[ Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Financing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 
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Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street, 




















Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER @. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Hardwood and Other Manufacturers Call for Conferences—A Big Meeting in Oklahoma 
Promised—Recent Action Briefly Recorded 





May 15—-Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 20, 21—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
May 25—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 
June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 25-28—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-11-—-Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. of 





ISSUES CALL FOR SEMIANNUAL MEETING 

Mempuis, TENN., May 7.—The first semiannual meet- 
ing of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Satur- 
day, May 25. The executive committee at a meeting 
just held here decided on this date, and announcement to 
this effect is being made to the entire membership and 
to others interested. Apropos of the meeting, Secretary- 
Manager Pritchard has issued the following: 

This is to be in the nature of a mass meeting of all hard 
wood manufacturers for the purpose of discussing the many 
changed conditions brought about on account of the war. 
L. (. Boyle, whose office is now in Washington, and who repre 
sents various lumber organizations, including our own, will 
be present and will give us valuable information regarding 
conditions at Washington. 

Other subjects, such as the possibility of the discontinu 
ation after the war of the exportation of white oak, cost of 
manufacture, direct and indirect Government requirements 
etc., will be discussed. 

The lumber business at the present time is facing the most 
critical conditions in its history. Old methods are being 
uprooted and it is absolutely necessary that hardwood pro 
ducers work together for the preservation of our industry. 

Every hardwood producer is invited to be present at this 
meeting and none should fail to attend. 


~~ 


SOUTHERN FURNITURE MEN TO MEET 

GreENsBoRO, N. C., May 6.—Plans have been perfected 
for the semiannual meeting of the Southern Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, an organization having a 
membership of eighty in Virginia, Tennessee and North 
Carolina, which is to be held at Atlanta, Ga., May 16 and 
17, aceording to James T. Ryan, of High Point, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer of the organization. 

Owing to the nature of the program arranged it is ex- 
pected that every manufacturer in this section who is af- 
filiated with the organization will be present at the At- 
lanta meeting, which will be held at the Piedmont Hotel. 
Membership in the association represents factories hav- 
ing an annual output valued at more than $25,000,000. 
The officers are C. M. Tomlinson, High Point, N. C., presi- 
dent; 8. F. Lambeth, Thomasville, N. C., and A. D. 
Whitten, Tennessee, vice presidents, and J. T. Ryan, 
High Point, N. C., secretary-treasurer. 

The delegates to the convention may continue to talk 
shop from morning until evening, without recessing for 
lunch, plans having been made to serve lunches in the 
meeting rooms, an innovation now being successfully 
used at big gatherings in the East. 








SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS’ ANNUAL 


As briefly recorded in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
May 4, the annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 25 to 28, inclusive. Ten business sessions will be 
held, these with a notable exception to be devoted to re- 
ports of committees and discussions of subjects of a 
technical nature. The subjects listed number nearly 
sixty and cover characteristics of building and structural 
material of all kinds. In the features of entertainment 
is listed a gold tournament for Thursday afternoon, 
June 27, 

Headquarters of the convention will be the Hotel 
Traymore. 





TO HOLD AN ‘‘ECONOMIC CONFERENCE’’ 


Following a suggestion made by R. B. Goodman, acting 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a call has been issued for what is designated an 
‘economic conference’’ of lumber manufacturers from 
all sections of the country, to be held in Chicago May 22, 
following the adjournment of the annual meeting of the 
National association. The primary purpose is said to be 
systematic action to refute or forestall charges made at 
the national capital and elsewhere that the lumber trade 
is profiteering—to disabuse the public mind generally of 
the idea that the lumber trade is trying in its efforts to 
obtain fair economic consideration to couple them with 
a selfish desire to seek profit from the present situation. 
Other subjects to be given consideration are cost account- 
ing and a desire to correct a more or less prevalent idea 
that lumber is a superfluity during war time except for 
war use purposes. 


BUILDERS AND LUMBERMEN TO FOREGATHER 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 27 bore announce- 
ment of a call issued by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, for a ‘con- 
ference of lumbermen and officials of building and loan 
associations, to be held at Muskogee, Okla. The original 
purpose apparently has widened, as will be noted from 
the following program calling for a meeting of the ‘‘Okla- 
homa State League of Building and Loan Associations 
and the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association’?: 

JOINT MORNING SESSION 
9:30 o’clock a. m. 
nak tores of welcome, John L. Weisner, mayor, Muskogee, 








Response, Cleves Bruce, Tulsa, Okla. . 
Address, “Building and Loan Associations During War 
Times,” J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo. 
Discussion, led by George E. McKinnis, Shawnee, Okla. 
Address, “Relation of Building and Loan Associations to 
Lumber Dealers,” A. T. King, Miami, Okla. 
Discussion led by Eugene Scott. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
State League of B. & L. A.’s Only 
2:00 o’clock p. m, 
Address, ‘Hatching the New Building and Loan Chick,” 
H. B. Cobban, Miami, Okla. 
Address, “The Solid Foundation,” Colonel O. H. Hoss, 
Nevada, Mo. 
Address, “Blue Sky Investments vs. Building and Loan In- 
vestments,” S. 8. Smith, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Five minute talks on subjects of interest to building and 
loan associations of Oklahoma, by— 


G. P. Selvidge, Ardmore, J. M. Reed, Oklahoma City, 
Okl Okla. 

A. H. Boles, Bartlesville, 
a. 

J. = Westerhide, Durant, 
a. 

J. L. Shinaberger, McAlester, 
a. 

A. L. Welsh, Oklahoma City, 
a. 

K. -. Thurman, Bartlesville, 
a. 

Dayton Munsell, El Reno, 
Jkla. 

Ray H. Babbitt, Lawton, 
Okla. 


a. 
R. Flenner, Muskogee, 
Okla. 
J. R. Jones, Oklahoma City, 
Okl 


a. 
Charles Seeley, Guthrie, Okla. 
J. L. Overlees, Bartlesville, 


kla. 
Prof. 8. W. Reaves, Norman, 

Okla. 
E. A. Pemberton, Kingfisher, 

Okla, 
a Hoberecht, Watonga, 


a. 
W: R. Blake, Weleetka, Okla. 

Election of officers. 

The program announces an afternoon session of the 
retail lumbermen of Oklahoma, beginning at 2 o’clock, 
with ‘‘no set program.’’?’ The date and place of the 
coming conference are May 24 and the Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


COMMITTEE INAUGURATES ITS CAMPAIGN 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 7.—The committee of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States appointed at a recent conference to represent the 
manufacturers of poplar in negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment for supplying that kind of lumber, is in Wash- 
ington to inaugurate its campaign. The members went 
direct from their respective homes timing their trips so 
as to meet at the capital yesterday, and they expect the 
week will be consumed with the business of their first con- 
ferences. The committee consists of E. O. Robinson, 
Cincinnati, president of the association; John Raine, of 
Rainesville, W. Va.; W. E. DeLaney, of Lexington, Ky.; 
Oscar Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. C. Fowler, of 
Macon, Ga. 








~ 


TIMBER PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS CONFER 

SPOKANE, WAsH., May 4.—A meeting of the members 
of the Timber Products’ Manufacturers of the Spokane 
district -was held here Monday evening, bringing out the 
largest attendance since the organization of the associa- 
tion. Representatives of all but three manufacturing 
plants in the district were present. 

The meeting, an executive session, was devoted entirely 
to the discussion of the order of Col. Brice P. Disque for 
the standardizing of wages and hours in the industry in 
the Inland Empire. The order, which affects the hours 
and wages in the mills and camps of the Spokane coun- 
try, will be carried out without opposition by the manu- 
facturers. A careful analysis of the order, however, and 
a general discussion took place to clear up some mis- 
understanding which millmen were laboring under in an 
interpretation of the order. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the association, was in 
the chair. 


ADDS NEW MEMBERS TO ORGANIZATION 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
and C. R. Tustin, chairman of the membership committee 
of that organization, have returned from a swing around 
in Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, and they brought 
with them a substantial list of new members for this 
body. Total additions since Jan. 1 have been fifty-one 
while those since Jan, 15, the date of the annual of this 
organization, have been forty-nine. The latest recruits 
are: 

Brown Brothers & Co., Memphis ; Henry Maley Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss.; Ark. Ash Co., Keiser, Ark.; Creston Hoop 
Co:, Alexandria, La.; Chisca Lumber Co., Memphis; EK. L. 
Hendrick Lumber Co., Oakvale, Miss.; J. H. Leavenworth, 
Greeneville, Miss.; Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. ; 
Brown & Gregory, Sidon, Miss.; Henry J. Davis, Clarksdale, 
Miss.; J. V. Stimson & Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Grismore & 
Hyman Co., Memphis; Frank B. Russell, Louisville, Ky. ; 
and Childerson Lumber Co., Memphis. 

The association began the year with a determination 
to secure 100 new members before the next annual. It 
is practically half way now, with less than one-fourth 
of the time past. 


SPOKANE SAFETY COUNCIL TO MEET 

SpoKANE, WASH., May 4.—A special meeting will be 
held in the assembly room of the Spokane Safety Council 
next Thursday evening, May 9, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a Spokane Council of Safety committees. The 
meeting has been called by Floyd L. Daggett, safety 
engineer for the Spokane district, who plans greatly to 
extend the scope of the work and take in other lines than 
the woodworking industry in the safety first accident pre- 
vention program outlined for this district. 

‘We hope to include employees in all plants in eastern 
Washington in the organization,’’ stated Mr. Daggett 
in outlining the work. ‘‘We are prepared to handle 
every phase of the lumber industry now and I am doing 
extension work in other lines as rapidly as possible. The 
field for the lumber industry is well covered and the 
work of accident prevention is being undertaken by mills 
and factories in a most satisfactory manner.’’ 
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NEw York, May 6.—President Horace F. Taylor, of Co., Boston, Mass. ; H. M. Bickford, H. M. Bickford Co., Bos- 
ma the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, {0", Mass.; Ira Johnson, Greenleaf Johnson Lbr. Co., Baltt- 19 5 
} inted its committess fer the carvent. fece). vear more, -; J. J. Cooney, Cooney, Kekstein & Co., New York 4 
1as appoin year. City ; Angus McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Bathurst, 9 
They are as follows: N. B. 
Executive—H. F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate, Buf- Lake marine—H. I. Georee, chairman, Graves, Manbert, . « 
falo, N. Y.; J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, George & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; G. F. Hawley, Eastern Lumber a ona orest i 
Var ‘Tenn. ; M. WH. Preisch, Haines Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.; A. H. Hempstead, Mershon, Eddy, 
N. Y.; F. R. Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. : Parker Co., Saginaw, Mich.; A. J. Brady, Brady Bros., North 
e G. C. Edwards, W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa, Ont. og = ¥. 
to Board of managers of bureau of information—A. L. Stone, ‘orestry—J. R. Williams, jr., chairman, J. Randall Wil- 
chairman, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C, I. liams & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; HE. A, Selfridge, jr., North- or a e 
Millard, John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; H. A. western Redwood Co., Willitts, Cal.; J. 8. Gillies, Gillies Bros. 
Batchelor, Tennessee Oak Flooring Co., Nashville, Tenn. ; Co. (Ltd.), Braeside, Ont. ; Daniel McLachlin, McLachlin 
Duncan McLaren, Union Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. ; Charles Bros. (Ltd.), Arnprior, Ont. ; W. L. Sykes, Emporium Lumber 
Hill, Southern Pine Sales Corp., New York City; C.F. Tread- o., Utica, N. Y.; Nathan O’Berry, Whiteville Lumber Co., Amount and Kinds.—Approximately 19,500,000, more 
way, Sanford & Treadway, New Haven, Conn. ——— N.C. or less, of white pine, yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
kk,” Railroad and transportation—L. Germain, jr., chairman, dvisory committee to American Forestry Association-—R. west 
Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. G. Kay, Raz umber Co., L. Sisson, chairman, A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam, N. Y.; a op eg pa hemlock, cedar sawtimber, 
DSS, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co., John M. Woods, John M. Woods Co., Boston, Mass. ; W. Clyde sOUY cedar poles. 
Macon, Ga.; Angus McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co, (Ltd.), “— ae Lumber Co., Conifer, N. Y. 
n- Bathurst, N. B.; G. L. Hume, Montgomery Lumber Co., Suf- Trade relations—B, C. Currie, chairman, Currie & Camp- 4 o— 
folk, Va.; M. H. Alling, Kile & Morgan Co., Providence, 8. I.; bell, Philadelphia, Pa.; N. S. Taylor, Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, _— Within the Kootenai National Forest, 
und T. A. Washington, Hunt, Washington & Smith, Nashville, N. Y.; T. C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Ferguson Lbr. Co., St. Louis, ontana, in township 31 North, R. 31 and 32 W., 
7 Lng R. G. Lockwood, Memphis Hardwood Flg. Co., Mem- get BK. H. Dee. = H. og | Lumber Co., New York City ; and approximate unsurveyed Township 32 North, 
ty, phis, Tenn. a. H. Stoner, West Penn Lbr. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. R. 32 W., M. P. M. : 
Audit and finance—A. BE. Lane, chairman, A. E. Lane Lum- Terms of sale—F. § l Te : - M., Quarts Creek watershed. 
: . 4ane - 8. Underhill, chairman, Wistar, Under 
lle, om oD: icone W. M. Crombie & Co.; C. E, Ken- hill & Nixon, Ehiladelphia, Pa.; J. L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., os 
1edy, A : sirmingham, Ala.; C. H. Hershey, Stone Hershey (Inc.), umpage Prices.—Lowest rates considered, $3.00 
int, ‘ ge gg B. tontormer foam, oa a ee. ee 7 2 Fes Jackson, Haines pon ona —— per M for white pine, $2.00 per M for yellow a 
g. Co., sburgh, Pa.; R. B. Rayner, Rayner arker, Tonawanda, N. Y.; H. I. ott, Atlantic Lumber Co., Buffalo, ‘ aa 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. B. Witherbee, H. M.’ Bickford Co., Bos: N. Y.; F. B. Chapman, Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. and spruce, $1.00 per M for western larch, Doug- 
ty ton, Maas; ane Betts, Betts lane co ee, Pa Y. ‘a ¢ Ponees, ‘. C. Donate Lumber Co. eittargh, Pa.; las fir and cedar, and 60c per M for hemlock saw- 
’ a We ams, T. T. Adams Co., Richmon a.; J. V. Stim- C. - Wilkinson, Union Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont.; H. W. r res “eds * 
He son, Huntingburg, Ind.; F. W. Mowbray, Mowbray & Robin- Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. — soe dapeienaiati ice ny nips — por 
sii son, Cincinnati, Ohio. Special committee on workmen’s compensation—M. FE. Rage: PANNE G+ OC POS NRORE ENC; Gout Sener 
no : Fire mrvience—B. Jonee, pateene. 7. i 7 Loe Preisch, chairman, Haines Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, posts 7’ long, %c each, round cedar posts 7’ long, 
' S0., Nor ronawanda, N. Y.; W. A. McLean, Wood-Mosaic N. Y.; C. A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. ; %c each, round cedar posts 8 to 20’, 4c per linear 
Co., New Albany, Ind.; 8. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., BE. G. Griggs, St. Paul , br. Tac sh. : z c : , 
on, ere bg A. EB. "Clark, goes we & pt ~— R. G. Brownell, aus ia Comme Go, Withamenert. Pe. aaa pon tag ” apse ee = 
Ont.; W. C. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y.; J. D. Virdin, Canton Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. ; W. C. Laid: or 26’ 6”; 20c for 25’ 7”; 85c for 30’ 6”; 45c for 
‘ L. = — =". oor — nad Co., a sales law, *, las Lamber Ca. Torente, Cat. | J. L. Camp, 30’ 7”; 60c for 35’ 7”; 80c for 35’ 8”; 95c for 40’ 7”; 
the zegislation—C,. V. cCreight, chairman cks-McCreigh Camp anufacturing Co., Franklin, a.; E. R. Plunk- + Qn. + Qe. » gM. 
ck Lbr, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ;M. M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lor. ett, Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., New York City.; F. L. pap _ ap pa rp a en — od = ya, 
m4 Ce,, se xxi G. Rs ‘ee ee 3 ch cay oo Brown, Crandall & Brown Lumber Co., Chicago. . or > $2. or + $2. or ‘ 
cago; J. T. Deal, ngston g. Co.; Norfolk, Va.; C. R. Men- ) salar : oe 
rel gel, C. C, Mengel & Bro. Co. Louisville, Ky.; W. i. Litchfield, » Se*mber of Commerce of the United tates of America— 
? Litchfield Bros., Boston, yi H. D. Billmeyer, Billmeyer burgh, Pa " ’ . ” Deposit.—With bid $1,500, to apply on purchase 
Lumber Co., Cumberland, Md. . G price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. 
sage : sey ee ee r = Special war service—-Edward Hiler, chairman, Edward Filer : 
; wg 5 oe eee a e tg oy Bcd Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; BE. H. Stoner, West Penn Lum- Ten percent may be retained as forfeit if the con- 
aria. Senne ota opuad essa pad 7 ayy r bull. ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Max Myers, Nicola, Stone & Myers tract and bond are not executed within the re- 
the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. R. Turnbull, . : om arn a are) 
Rowland Lumber Go.. Norfolk. Va Co., Cleveland, Ohio ; Thomas BE. Coale, Thomas BE. Coale Lum- quired time 
ted d =p eaadlteend Hugh Mel iil Hueh M ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. W. McDonough, Cypress Lum- ‘ 
the Hardwood inspection—Hugh McLean, chairman, Hug C- ber Co., Boston, Mass.; R. R. Sizer, R. R. Sizer & Co., New 
Lean Lbr. Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Daniel McLea, McLea Co., Bal- york City ; B. H. Ellington, Ellington & Guy, Richmond, Va. Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be received 
OV- timore, Md.; R. W. Schofield, Schofield Bros., <penteane. bya . ; i i : by the District Forester, Missoula, Montana, up 
sh- Pa.; G. I, Jones, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston, Mass. ; C. H. Those who are acquainted with the constituents and apa ty ’ . 
Kramer, C, & W. Kramer Co., Richmond, Ind.; C. B. Dudley,  gharacter of the work of the National association will to and including June 6, 1918. The right to reject 
ont Dudley Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; T. M. Brown, W. P. ; ‘8 f ea access any and all bids is reserved. Before bids are sub- 
80 Brown & Sons Lbr. Co., Louisville, Ky. recognize the high character of the personnel of these esietek ‘bald iaidesenedin eemednnian. dae adiianin 
Special committee on single standard universal hardwood committees—that of special war service, for example ° o Swe characte 
the Pass, ‘ : I : epee sige -, of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
_- inspection—Lewis Dill, chairman, Lewis Dill & Co. Balti- whose duty it will be to put into effect the ringing reso- is eS, ’ 
more, Md.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; E. V. Babcock, luti Sembed at the 4 al meeting of ¢i lati submission of bids should be obtained from the 
200! >: » y > . oy at t t 2 > ast le ’ * 
on, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. M. Carrier, Carrier ‘Ulions Adopted at the annual meeting Of the association District Forester, Missoula. Montana. or the For- 
of Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Sardis, Miss.; R. H. Vansant, Vansant, printed on page 37 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of ro soi Libb Mu a : 
ye; Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. April 6, which exemplified the.100 percent Americanism ere - 
of poe ee A ee, ee See of the organization’s membership. The other committees 
Oss wi, Ms Yas Bu Ae ay, 4 2 . 3 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. W. Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber 4fre 1 keeping. 
aR aoe 4 
os WAR EMPHASIZES NEED OF CO-OPERATION Fi : 
ne ix Your Credit Loss 
the PorTLAND, OrE., May 4.—‘‘This is the hour of co- engines and steel rope are the ealy agencies te do the work in rs 
ia- operation. The Government says: ‘Get together, we vais been ay Tart am on shlong A cn sgn ho Seantions In A dvance. 
ng can’t treat with the individual,’ and the industry that of that kind. But I did want to tell you that here you are 
does not get together now and put its house in order Httene ging sae ga 8-hour day in competition with longer You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
ely will be at a decided disadvantage,’’ said L. C. Boyle, gen- If there ever was a time when men ought to get together, over-head expense but one—your creijitloss. That 
for eral counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ it is now. The lumber problem is national. Every branch you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
tt Association, speaking to Oregon lumbermen at a dinner of the lumber family ge treated equitably and orto the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
; ; ; x ° ured by the same yard stick. Prices that produce waste _s m r 
rs here Friday night, May 8, at the Portland Hotel. He im-  gemoralize conditions. conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
n- plored the lumbermen to throw their books open, show Noes price fixing committee is not composed of lumbermen. than ever. 
- i ? $43 ow don’t you see how importan s that you supply the , 4 tal 
1 their cost and reveal actual conditions so that the com- £°%, that the committee ie not in Dositien te obtain for its Ps... yeas? total covered credit tenses eareat sn conuebe, oem 
nd mittee that is to go to. Washington in June to supply guidance. We have an advisory committee composed of lum- the a og satel 
18° data upon which prices may be fixed will be adequately pam pc iene aoe a & we tee te fe a Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
an —— a ee oe fixing committee. When Rong price fixing ,comenition was far chy gee ag tac a compared to the security 
: u neing. i) é P created the lumber committee became an advisory committee, ff 4 
in fuses to come forth freely with such information stands in Now how do they arrive at the cost of stumpage ? On the adeones " are 
his own shadow and to his own sorrow eventually. — ——— poe go gn pear oe ag Bn ged ae Over $ et at re a _— 
E. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon Lumber Co., who stumpage cost. ‘T , nt the secteur 
K. . Kingsley, 0 e Wes regon Lumber : 0., Who peor 3 nnaay Then — can go to —_ = and get = 
presided, introduced the speaker of the evening and price. There is no privacy any more. wish we could ge ° . . 
ry- ? * . that word out of our system. Out of this information they ” mn 0. 
y John Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who was also a select their prices and so your prices are being fixed by the The American Credit Inde ty 
4 guest of honor, having dropped into town just in time. prices of which you know nothing. Theretore, I say you OF NEW YORK. 
ee li i ; i i f Juri h should get your data together and present it. J 
nd t presenting them Mr. Kingsley said that during =e Some millmen think they are making money now. But are 415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
ht seventeen years he had been engaged in lumbering he had they? One told me he was, but he was not. Instead he was St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 
A lived thru many varied experiences, but none so drastic losing. The dollars that rolled in was money that he had 
1s hat b «4 I b a ld d Ith already invested, and he was only getting back a small part = 
ne that ap it about by the wor trage y, alt 7 pol How is it that the steel industry can go before the board 
: 1aps more disastrous to the lumber industry. He re- and get prices that leave surplus profit larger than was ever 
ai garded the lumber industry as most important in con- heard of before? Because it comes with data that make it 
its nection with the war activities and pointed out that the complete master of the situation. Now, this data from the 
lumb Sant N ll lumber industry are to go before the committee in June. If 
umbermen of the Pacific Northwest had met every ca you do not furnish more than you have so far Mr. BE. B. 
a upon them promptly and cheerfully. Hasen had better not go to Washington at all. ited : 
Mr. Blodgett said that there was only one thought that oe ee ee ee on Soe Seeeeee VO Se Be 
¥ . : . : want to profiteer, but we do want the industry on a solid O. 
¥: he en arn that being the necessity for mre basis. Oh Puget Sound some loggers thought the lumber. GILBERT NELSON & C 
4 ciation work—the most intensive association work. men had put one over when log prices were fixed. Oh, tha e 
le, ‘“ ‘ ” ey we could get that idea out of us that some one is putting one nts 
You are a long ways from Washington, ’’ he said, and over. The world tragedy is going to purify us thru sacrifice. Public Accounta 
y you must have representation there. At the beginning Here is an industry, one branch accusing another of petty 
of the war when the Government wanted lumber people larceny. I proved to the loggers that the millmen had not 5O0I-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 
m came from the Pacific coast and quoted different prices, been sullty of treachery: I think No. 3 logs were reduced, be CHICAGO 
It one asking $30, another $32.50 and a third $35 for the and devote all the energy to No. 1. You can have millmen 
th same grade of lumber, but fortunately these differences and loggers working together in harmony. Miracles are oc- TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 
have been ironed out.?’ cursing every day. ant Government. has nothing to do with 
, - P P . ? private business. 1e logger says tha s not rig o fix 
Mr. — by way of a said ~~ while he the Drice of all logs when only fome of fhe lumber ie subject 
was an attorney and not a lumberman he had studied the o price fixing. say, if a high minded attitude is taken in - 
i . the industry, the problem will be worked out to everybody’s 
be industry and perhaps could throw some light on problems  gatisfaction,’ ‘The loggers should furnish their data and the BURT E. STEENSON 
‘il that the lumbermen had so far been unable to do. He  millmen theirs. 
yr said it often happened that two men would play checkers Old things are passing and eS a Pag sh TIMBER ESTIMATES 
a ; . ¢ * sure as ou ear my voice, B Bi § sre, 
be with a third watching the game and pointing out better Every place and everywhere the leaven is working, The only TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
ty plays than the participants were able to see themselves. way you can meet the future is by cobperation. Either you 
: get are to £0 back to the 1G near ey Ov tee tack. Out of the | WHITEWATER, > WISCONSIN 
- Will Parry, the late member of the Federal Trade Commis- world tragedy is going to come much good. The lumber in- 
'e- Sion, who had a clear vision, understood your handicap. He dustry is undergoing the travail of a new birth. Everywhere 
insisted that Washington should study the lumber industry the flag is pulling men together. How should your industry 
mn poB eae yl av is the heart of oy lumber act? Get together! Bring new men into your association. 
7 ces 0 e nation and w yecome SO more and more as T s 2at revival period. Make this road easier. his 
tt other parts of the country are being cut out. It is a strange ag aye lage coleeentiee. : DEPENDABLE TIMBER ENGINEERING 
le thing that an industry that has 40,000 or more individual , rae SS i aaa 
units could be accused of maintaining a trust. There might Mr. Boyle’s address was applauded most enthusiastic- ’ , 
1g have been small combinations in some sections, but as a whole ally and Mr. Kingsley expressed the thanks on behalf of North or South America. Topography, 
he there could be no trust. Yet there are farmers in the great y g 4 the jumb f the State, and wel- cruising, railroad reconnaissance, location. 
he jniddle West who think there is a great combine among the pena og er A © te renee it tes ate, Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 
mie “ome r. Boyle to repeat the visit often. 
Is I visited a logging project in the Puget Sound country and OT is noon yA Sendiabae Mr. Boyle addressed the Colum- PAUL P. LYON Bradford, Pa 
Saw obstacles that have to be overcome in bringing out the Beat ’ walle li ‘i ’ . af 
giants of the forest. These obstacles were infinite and donkey bia River Loggers’ Association along the same line. 
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Do You Want 


Farmer Trade? 





you can get it by selling OK Products 

They have a high reputation and an 
established demand among farmers. They 
supply a real need on almost every farm. 
They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary condi- 
tions in hog houses—that means larger 

and healthier hogs—smaller losses in 
\\_ little pigs—bigger profits. 






Easily and quickly installed in old 
houses or built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four-inch flashing on all sides; 
absolutely watertight; last a life- 
time. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected with wire 
screen. Made in five styles—sta- 
tionary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house ventilating 
system. Giving satisfaction on thous- 
ands of farms. Heavy galvanized 
steel construciion, shipped ready to 
install, easy to erect; absolutely bird, 
storm, rust and rat proof; neat in 
appearance, 





Write for our agency proposition 
and our plan for helping dealers sell 
OK Products. 








Phillip Bernard Company, s%ise “Yow 








Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy 
Collections 


Lumber 
Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 

Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for peaetating onsen freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboa e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





Forwarding Agents 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 4,22", ook tor retail lumber 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
By ROBERT Y. KERR helps you choose the type of shee 


best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations: prit ted on high 
grade paper and durably bouadin cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














CINCINNATI CLUB HOLDS A SPIRITED MEETING 





Officers Are Elected—Action Strongly Supports Uniform Inspection Rules— Efforts for 
Recognition of Wholesalers in Government Business 


CINCINNATI, O10, May 6.—Election at the monthly 
meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club this even- 
ing resulted in the reélection of George M. Morgan, of 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., president; also of J. Watt 
Graham, of the Graham Lumber Co. (Ltd.), treasurer. 
These are of the old board. Emil J. Thoman, of the 





GEORGE M. MORGAN, 
Reélected President 


Thoman-Flinn Lumber Co., was unanimously chosen see 
retary. There were but two contests, and these resulted 
in the election of Harry R. Browne first vice president 


KMIL J. THOMAN, 
New Secretary 
and John R, O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal 
Co., second vice president. 

The committee on transportation presented a letter 
from Regional Railroad Director A. H. Smith advising 
the club that the rule pronibiting intercity switching of 
freight cars would remain in foree. This was in response 
to a letter of protest sent by the committee at the direc- 
tion of the club. 

The action of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States in the direction of one set of 
inspection rules, which will come before the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association convention in Chicago, 
received the unanimous endorsement of the club, and 
those members of the club who are also members of the 
National association pledged themselves to sign a petition 
to their association in favor of the changes asked by the 
hardwood manufacturers. 

The plan for the adoption of one set of inspection 
rules, as proposed by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, was explained by Chester 
F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Co., and Fred W. Mow- 
bray, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co. The latter ex- 
plained that the directors of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association already have approved the matter, 
and it was at his suggestion that those members of the 
club who are in the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion agreed to join in an appeal to their organization to 
codperate, and as many of them as possible go to Chicago 
to vote for the change. 

Following discussion, a resolution was adopted pro- 
testing against any action by the purchasing departments 
of the Government that would jeopardize the legitimate 
business of the wholesale lumber dealer. By authority 
of the club, Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., and John R. O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber 
Co., will leave Cincinnati for Washington tomorrow, to 
attend a meeting of lumber wholesalers who are seeking 
to obtain recognition for the wholesaler from the Govern- 
ment in the placing of orders for lumber, and to present 
a protest against any action on the part of the Govern- 
ment that would eliminate the wholesale lumber dealer 
from participation in the contracts that the Government 
is placing from time to time. 


HARRY R. BROWNE, 
Kirst Vice President 


In the discussion Mr. Hinckley claimed that the action 
of the Government’s director of lumber in attempting to 
fix a price for lumber was in the direction of putting the 
wholesaler out of business, and he asserted that it is not 
a Government function to fix a price for lumber. 

A. V. Jackson argued that such action by the Govern- 
ment would curtail production, but that leaving the whole- 
saler and retailer free to sell to the Government would 
result to the benefit of the small mills which must depend 
mainly on the wholesaler to market their output. 

Mr. O’Neill said that the chief purpose of the Wash- 
ington meeting is to secure from the Government recog- 
nition of the wholesaler. 

Mr. Mowbray interjected that another danger was 
that the policy of the Government would eliminate the 
wholesaler from consideration in the purchase of lumber 
for the railroads, if it continued to deal only with manu- 
acturers. These resolutions were adopted as expressing 
the sentiment of the club: 

This club approves the resolutions adopted by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at its meeting at 
Pittsburgh March 28; the resolutions adopted by the Lum 
bermen’s Association of Chicago at its meeting April 10, and 
those adopted at the meeting of the wholesalers of lumber at 
Pittsburgh April 25; further that the club presents for con 
sideration that it is to the best interests of the Government 
and all users of lumber to give fullest recognition to legiti 


mate wholesalers of all kinds of lumber for the following rea 
SONS: 

1——It is in the national interest to stimulate rather than 
curtail the manufacture of lumber. This can better be ac 
complished thru the facilities of established wholesalers who 
now finance a large majority of small mills which have not 
the means nog facilities to market their entire output. 

2—We feel that the Government should take no action that 
would hinder the manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers by 
placing a value on their respective products for commercial 
users, 

The resignation of Theodor Francke Erben, whose head- 
quarters are in Hamburg, Germany, and whose Cincinnati 
business is under liquidation by the Government, under 
the Alien Property Act, was presented and accepted. 
The Cincinnati manager of the company was Alex Schmidt, 
who has been one of the most active members of the club 





JOHN R. O'NEILL, 
Second Vice President 


and a former president, and a committee headed by S. W. 
Richey was appointed by President Morgan to express to 
Mr. Schmidt the esteem in which he is held by the mem- 
bership of the club, as well as the appreciation of the 
membership for his services in the past. 

It was reported that employees of lumber companies of 





J. WATT GRAHAM, 
Reélected Treasurer 


this city are investing $1,250 weekly in thrift stamps. 
President Morgan appointed a committee to draw reso- 
lutions on the death of John Hanna, a former member of 
the club, and years ago a member of the Wiborg & Hanna 
Lumner Co. : 
O. P. Stratemeyer reported that his committee, named 
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at an earlier meeting to confer with representatives of 
the Southern Railway in regard to certain car service 
complaints, had secured from the management of that 
line certain changes that resulted in putting the service 
of that line on a par with that of the other roads, 

The members were entertained by Chester F. Korn, of 
the Korn-Conkling Co., with an account of his recent trip 
to Europe in the interest of the export end of the busi- 
ness of his company. It was chiefly devoted to war 
incidents and concluded with the statement that while 
the situation is serious, there is grim determination to see 


the war thru and firm confidence in the favorable outcome. 
Mr. Korn reported that the British government has 
fixed the price in England on all softwoods and on all 
lumber made from domestic timber. He said that the 
price of lumber has risen to very high figures and that it 
frequently is sold from broker to broker without being 
moved from its storage yards, and sometimes it would 
come back again into possession of a broker who had sold 
it not long before. The buying of American lumber, he 
said, in “the future will be conducted almost if not 
entirely by the British Military Commission in America. 





ANNUAL MEETING DISCUSSES FIRE PREVENTION 





Tests and Committee Reports Considered by National Association — Recommended 
Measures Comprehensive of Life and Property Safety 





The National Fire Protection Association held its 
twenty-second annual meeting in Chicago May 7-9. The 
sessions were devoted largely to routine committee re- 
ports, tho at a luncheon on Wednesday Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, president of Armour Institute, was the leading 
speaker. Wednesday afternoon was given up to an in- 
spection of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, where a 
column test was in progress. A motion picture of a 
column test, however, during the period that the column 
is under heat in the furnace, would offer nothing very 
sensational or thrilling; and the furnace was still closed 
when the visitors left. There was little of the novel or 
original to be seen in the other departments, except in one 
where large and small pipes were being rigged for explo- 
sion tests on various gases incident to munitions manu- 
facture, together with tests of flame proof safety screen- 
ing. 

One committee report bearing directly on the use of 
wood is considered of sufficient interest to be reproduced 
in entirety on pages 40 and 41. Two other committee re- 
ports are briefly summarized below. The others as far as 
advance copies were available were devoted to technical 
fire protection subjects. The resolutions reéndorsed old 
lines of activity without presenting any new ones. 


Report of Committee on Safety to Life 


The report of the Committee on Safety to Life carried 
to a farther extent the study of limitation of number of 
occupants in buildings. The method used determines 
first the capacity of inside and outside stairs, with credits 
for halls and landings with standard enclosures and also 
for standard horizontal exits and making a deduction for 
the possible blocking of stairs or parts of stairs by fire 
or smoke. To the result thus secured is applied a multi- 
plying percentage as shown in a chart which is a part of 
the report. 

The conclusions of this report are intended to apply 
only to factory buildings, as problems of other classes, 
such as mercantile buildings, office buildings, schools and 
places of public assembly, are materially different. 

Among the standards set up are types of building con- 
struction where there are three standards, starting with 
joisted or quick burning wooden construction, having mill 
or slow burning construction as the second and incom- 
bustible as the third. Under the third occurs the fol- 
lowing: 

NOTE.—Protection of steel with fire resistive material is 
not essential from a life safety standpoint. 

This note appears to make the assumption that unpro- 
tected steel can not become heated and fail, causing 
collapse of the building, until there has been ample time 
for alarm and emptying of the building of occupants. 
There would seem to be a grave question as to whether 
this always would be the case. 

The report goes into considerable amount of detail 
upon all of the different standards set up and is an inter- 
esting and valuable one for use with factory buildings of 
all sorts. The classification by occupancies is separated 
into low hazards, moderate hazards and high hazards. 
Woodworking is included with the moderate hazards if 
dipping or varnishing is not an included process; other- 
wise it is classed among high hazards along with the 
manufacture of celluloid, explosives and similar hazardous 
industries, 


Committce on Fire Resistive Construction 


The report of the Committee on Fire Resistive Construc- 
tion was in two reprints, one including the specifications 
for standard fire tests and those for emergency housing. 
The fire test specifications are the result of conferences in 
codperation with the committee on fire proofing of the 
American Society for Testing Materials in cooperation 
with the National Bureau of Standards, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
the American Conerete Institute and various architectural 
organizations. 

The standard specification for fire tests c!asscs all 
construction materials or all assembled constructions ac- 
cording to-the number of hours’ protection which they 
are intended to afford, and this protection is determined 
by a standard time temperature control under which a 
heat of 1000 degrees Fahrenheit is reached at the end 
of five minutes; 1300 degrees at the end of ten minutes; 
1550 degrees at the end of thirty minutes; 1700 degrees 
at the end of one hour; 1850 degrees at two hours; 2000 
degrees at four hours and 2300 degrees at eight hours. 

In the tests of construction intended to carry a live 
load in addition to its own weight, the full rated safe 
working load shall be applied during the entire period 
of the fire test. A water hose test is also applied not 
later than one hour after the beginning of the test. In 
the case of a floor or roof structure, it is to be tested after 
the fire and water test with two and one-half times the 
designed live load. 

The recommendations for construction of buildings in 
emergency housing program give wood as small an op- 
portunity as possible. They concede that wood studding 





may be used in exterior walls above foundations if cov- 
ered on the exterior with metal laths and plaster or other 
incombustible material with fire stops at floors and ceil- 
ings. They recommend metal laths and plaster or other 
equivalent incombustible material on all interior walls, 
partitions and ceilings and require an incombustible roof 
covering, suggesting slate, asbestos, slag or fire resistive 
composition roofing, of class C or better laboratories 
specifications. These specifications are for buildings to be 
limited to two stories in height. 

It is interesting to note by comparison’ that the stand- 
ard specifications of the Government housing administra- 
tion permit the use of wood frame covered with 
clapboards, shingles or stueco for detached or semi- 
detached single family and 2-family houses not over two 
and a half stories high. Where, however, houses are 
built in rows or groups the division walls are to be of 
brick, terra cotta, stone or concrete. 

This committee report goes on with recommendations 
for improving fire protection in existing cantonments and 
emergency buildings of wooden construction. For divid- 
ing partitions it specifies preferably the use of incom- 
bustible materials thruout. Metal lath and plaster, how- 
ever, may be used on wooden studding or plaster board 
where better construction is not feasible. In buildings 
over one story high, such partitions should be adequately 
fire stopped at the floor levels according to methods 
recommended in publications of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The text of the report also says: 

Such partitions should have no openings except doorways, 
all of which should be protected by 44-inch solid, flush, wood, 
self closing doors. Cheap woocen panel doors would offer 
very little resistance to the passage of fire, and should never 
be depended upon for such service. Metal, or metal covered 
doors, would be very desirable where conditions are such as 
to justify the increased expense. 

Inasmuch as wooden doors ¥%-inch thick are not con- 
sidered very ‘‘solid’’ constructicn in the lumber trade, 
it is probable that the above is a misprint for 144 inches. 

The other pamphlet is a consolidated and revised report 
of the committee for the years 1913 to 1917, inclusive, 
giving specifications for construction of a standard fire 
resistive building, a classification of buildings according 
to occupancy and specifications for a few of these classes, 
including places of amusement, hotels, apartment hotels 
and club houses, department stores and private residences, 
There are three grades of construction, ranging from 
“*A?’ to ‘“C,’’ and in private residences of class ‘‘C’’ 
not over two and a half stories in height wood studding 
may be used above grade if covered on the exterior and 
interior with metal lath and plaster or other properly 
bonded covering ‘‘ which will meet the one hour fire test 
requirements.’’ Apparently that is as far as wood will 
get in the construction of this lowest class of fire resis- 
tive dwellings, inasmuch as floor and roof construction, 
‘‘including the supporting members,’’ shall meet the one 
hour fire test requirements. 

It should be remembered in considering these specifi- 
cations that the term ‘‘fire resistive’? has now been 
adopted where the term ‘‘fire proof?’ has formerly been 
used, This report does not inelude specifications for 
factory buildings. 

Officers Elected 


The following officers and committeemen were elected: 

President—F., J. T. Stewart, New York. 

First vice president—H. O. Lacount, Boston. 

Second vice president——W. KE. Mallalieu, New York, 

Secretary-treasurer— Franklin Hf. Wentworth, Boston. 

Chairman of executive committee -H, L. Phillips, Hartford, 
Conn, 

Hxecutive committee (for three years)——Gorham Dana, Bos 
ton; H. W. Forster, Philadelphia; Rudolph VP. Miller, New 
York; H. L. Phillips, Hartford, Conn., and A. R. Small, Chi 
cago. For one year: John LB. Laidlaw, Toronto, 


Nominating committee, 1919, three members-—R. H. New- 
bern, Philadelphia; Frank D. Chase, Chicago, and C. Heller, 
San Francisco. 


SOUTHERN PINE MEETING IN CHICAGO 


New Or.eans, LA., May 7.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and Southern Pine Emergency Bureau have 
jointly called a meeting of association subscribers, at 
which all manufacturers of southern pine lumber are 
urged to be present, to Le held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, at 10 a. m., on Wednesday, May 22. ‘‘ Matters of 
extreme importance to the manufacturers of southern pine 
lumber will be presented for consideration,’’ the call 
announces, ‘‘dealing with the relations of the industry 
with the Government. This meeting is called at Chi- 
cago following the annual meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which will be held at the 
Congress Hotel May 20 and 21, because the latter will be 
attended by a large delegation of manufacturers from 
the Pacific coast with whom it is desired to confer on 
the 22d regarding matters of mutual interest relative to 
services which can be rendered by the entire lumber in- 
dustry to the Government.’’ 

A meeting of Southern Pine Association directors will 
also be held in Chicago on the same date. 











The reputation of the Cairo 
Peninsula for square dealing and 
prompt service is being indis- 
putably sustained these days by 


When you 
want intelligent interpretation of 
your orders for lumber or allied 
products give us a trial. 


the following firms. 





Manutacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Dunbar Mill & 
Hardwood Lumber, 
Lumber Co. Wagon and Demension Stock 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 





Southern Hardwood Lumber 


Williamson-Kuny Mill 5203'3s? MilGnd Planne Mil 
Furniture Dimension Stock 


& Lumber Co., Inc. ead Cheam 





Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 
Merchant and 
_ Manufacturer of 


THE BARTELME CO. 
Southern Hardwood 


OF ILLINOIS Lumber. 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 


The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





CYPRESS SPECIALTIES 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 


Gregertsen 
ick Shipments from 


Brothers Co. pay ay, om 
General Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 





sak Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Louisiana Railroad & ImplementStock. 


AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
Lumber Co.,Inc. andl Colesend fied Cader, 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 





H Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
The Pioneer Shaft Strige Autemabie 


Ri Billits, Split 
Pole & Shaft Co. HickoryAutomobile Bi lite 
Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





Manutacturers of High-Grade 


The Hendrix Mill Pend-Sewed Hardweed nme 
& Lumber Co., Inc. SS\,-Mil'and Yards 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason Mihetentor, of 
Lumber Company = ‘thy Hardwoo 
OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Kellogg Lumber 
Company 
Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R.R:, Cairo, lil. 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 








Ege Cases, Egg Case F illers, 
Vou Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior and 
_ Cement Coated Egg Case 
ails. Carload Lots 

a Specialty, 


Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
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aney Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE ) 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


As “Velvet Edge” 
o y a’ Flooring 

: SAWED Strips, 
TONGUF AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








Conservative Builders 7 
Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best interests at 
heart, send us their orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


Dixie Moulding 
Casing 


Brand 
Flooring Base, Etc. 


The next time you have a “‘stickler” for quality send us your or- 
der. Better get our prices today. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











Band-Sawed Southern Hardwoods 
Ash 
Lect Plain Red Oak 
Plain and Qtd 
x RedGum 


For years we have catered to the demands of buyers 
who want high quality, perfect millwork and depend- 
able grades in lumber. Our mills draw from the 
HEART of the Best Arkansas Timber and our manu- 
facturing cost is % higher than it would be were we 
to lower our Quality and Grade. We employ only 
experienced and careful inspectors who ship straight, 
reliable even grade—National Inspection guaranteed. 
This means complete satisfaction. 





Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

















NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee eee | ere certified waehe 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 7 *S19Sosousaids 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Notes From 


Washington 





AWARDS PRIZES IN FURNITURE COMPETITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The prize wimers for 
the junior membership furniture competition are an- 
nounced by the Red Cross. The junior members are con- 
structing furniture for the fifty Red Cross convalescent 
houses which are being built this spring in fifty camps 
and cantonments of the United States. These houses are 
rest homes for the use of those men who have been ill 
or wounded and who, tho recovered from their illness, are 
not strong enough to return to the strenuous life of the 
barracks. A Red Cross seal showing the name of the 
school which constructed the furniture is placed on the 
back of each piece. The list of prize winners follows: 
Draftsmanship—First prize, Henry L. Morris, Hume 
Fogg High School, Nashville, Tenn.; second prize, Carlyle 
Farahow, Durham City Schools, Durham City, N. C.; 
third prize, Paul Gangeware, Chattanooga High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; fourth prize, L. G. Bassett, New 
Haven High School, New Haven, Conn.; fifth prize, Willis 
B. Lincoln, Hume Fogg High School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Design—First prize, George Metz, Industrial Arts 
Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; second prize, A. Hyatt 
Mayer, 27 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J.; third prize, Lil- 
lian Woods, Industrial Arts School, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
fourth prize, Allan Sheldon, New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
George Metz, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., was awarded 
first prize for both design and draftsmanship. 





TO STUDY FARM IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The following announce- 
ment authorized by the Council of National Defense late 
last week is of interest to lumbermen as well as the man- 
ufacturers of agricultural implements: 


A study to determine what varieties of agricultural imple 
ments may be dropped by manufacturers without hampering 
farm work has been undertaken by the commercial economy 
board of the Council of National Defense in coéperation with 
the implement industry. On the basis of information now 
being gathered the board will probably issue formal recom- 
mendations specifying types and sizes that should be elimt- 
nated, ‘The object is to conserve materials, labor, capital and 
manufacturing facilities for war use. 

At the request of the board, following a conference in Wash- 
ington with the war service committee of the implement in- 
dustry, four divisional committees of the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association met in Chicago in March to formulate 
suggestions to the board. These committees had to do re- 
spectively with steel plows and tillage implements; chilled 
plows; grain drills, seeders ete., and farm elevators. Each 
recommended various styles and sizes for elimination, num- 
bering altogether nearly two thousand. The list was made 
up of types which had been gradually added by the manufac- 
turers in the course of peace time competition, but which 
could be dispensed with as a war measure, the committees be- 
lieved, without serious inconvenience to anyone. 

It will be seen that the simplification of implement lines 
will not only save labor in the implement factories and steel 
mills by making possible longer runs on the machinery ; it will 
also release a part of the machinery for work on munitions, 
ships’ parts ete. In addition it will cut down the amount 
of stock the jobbers and retailers will have to carry, thus 
releasing capital for the purchase of Government securities. 

The study is a part of the board’s general work of con 
serving commercial and industrial resources and facilities. 
Similar measures have already been taken in the woolen cloth 
and clothing, the shoe and leather, the paint and other lines, 
in each case with the coédperation of the industry. 





DATA ON LUMBER AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Wasuinaton, D. C., May 6—The bureau of labor 
statistics, Department of Labor, has just published a 
bulletin embodying data on wages and hours of labor in 
the lumber, millwork and furniture industries, covering 
1915, together with comparable figures for 1913 and 
summary figures for each year from 1907 to 1913 taken 
from previous reports of the bureau. Data were not 
collected for the year 1914. 

The report also shows the time made by individual 
employees in each industry during the representative pay 
period in 1915 and fluctuations in employment during the 
year ended May 31, 1915. The report is known as Bul- 
letin No. 225. A summary follows: 


The lumber industry was much depressed in 1915. The 
average rate of wages per hour of sawmill employees, which 
had steadily advanced from 1910 to 1913, was 9 percent lower 
in 1915 than in 1913, and, as there was practically no change 
in the average full-time hours worked per week, the average 
weekly earnings were also ahout 9 percent lower than in 
1913. In the millwork industry average full-time weekly 
earnings, which had steadily increased from 1910 to 1913. 
decreased 2 percent in 1915 as compared with 19138. The 
average full-time hours per week in 1915 showed no change as 
compared with 1913. In the furniture industry average full- 
time weekly earnings gradually increased during the whole 
period and in 1915 were 1 percent higher than in 1913, while 
the average full-time hours per week were 1 percent lower. 

Average full-time weekly earnings in 1915 in the principal 
occupations were as follows: 






Lumber: Millwork: 
ee $10.83 Bench hands....... $16.91 
Edgermen ......... 15.32 ee. are 10.40 
Daporers .......... 9.58 Machine hands..... 15.46 
Machine feeders Furniture: 

planing mill...... 10.74 Cabinet makers..... 13.62 
Sawyers, band..... 32.75 Carvers, hand...... 17.73 
Sawyers, circular... 28.27 Chair assemblers... 12.09 
Sawyers, gang..... 17.74 MIGHOTS ..o.o. ssc ve 11.80 
Sawyers, resaw..... 14.57 Machine hands..... 12.74 
ee . 14.56 Upholsterers ...... 17.12 
Trimmer operators 12.34 VONCCTEIS .0.c cc cscs 12.34 


Average full-time hours of labor per week from 1910 to 
1915 showed practically no change in the lumber industry 
but decreased slightly in the millwork and furniture indus- 
tries. In 1915 the full-time hours of labor in the different 
sawmills ranged from 48 to 70, the predominant hours being 
60 per week; in millwork they varied from 44 to 60, the 
average for all employees being 55.4; in the furniture indus- 
try they varied from 44 to 60, the average for all employees 
being 57.1. 

Regarding fluctuations in employment, the report shows 
that as compared with the average number employed in the 
year ended May 31, 1915, the percentage of employees at 
work in the sawmills reporting varied from a minimum of 838 
percent in December and January to 118 percent in July, while 
in millwork the fluctuations were from 78 percent for the 
two weeks ending Jan. 9 to 112 percent for the eight weeks 
ended Sept. 5 and in the furniture industry from 88 percent 
for the two weeks ended Jan. 9 to 105 percent for the four 
weeks ended Oct. 17. 


In an extended chapter on productivity and cost of labor 
in the lumber industry the report undertakes to show what 
return the workmen give for the wages received. Another 
chapter contains an interesting description of the various 
processes and occupations in that industry. <A special section 
is devoted to a detailed statement of wages and hours of labor 
in the logging industry, but on account of many differences in 
organization and conditions no attempt was made to sum 
marize wages; the prevailing hours of labor per week were 
60 or 66, indicating either a 10- or an 11-hour day. 





LEVIES IMPORT TAX ON CEDAR SHINGLES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The text of a bill ‘‘to 
provide for the revenue of the Government and to protect 
and maintain the cedar shingle industry of the United 
States,’’ introduced recently in the House by Representa- 
tive Johnson of Washington and referred to the committee 
on ways and means, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, that on and after the day following the pas 
sage and approval of this act there shall be levied, collected 
and paid upon cedar shingles when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any of its possessions, 
except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila, the rate of duty of 50 cents per thousand pieces. 

SECTION 2——That so much of any heretofore existing law 
or parts of law as may be inconsistent with this act are here 
by repealed. 





CAPITULATION OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The following capitula- 
tion of ship construction was authorized by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation: 

Total number of ship yards, 157. 

Total number of ways in use by the Emergency Fleet Cor 
poration, 753. Steel ways, 898. Wood ways, built and build 
ing, $32. Concrete way) building, 4. Other ways (occu 
pied by naval construction), 19. 

Total number of steel contract ships launched, 18. Total 
tonnage, 136,250. 

Total number of steel requisitioned ships launched, 183. 
Total tonnage, 1,195,887. Grand total steel contract and 
requisitioned ships launched, 1,332,127 tons. 

Total number of wood ships launched, 35. Total tonnage 
(approximate), 108,500. 

Total number of concrete ships launched, 0. 

zrand total of steel and wood ships launched, 236. Grand 
total tonnage, 1,440,627. 

Steel requisitioned ships delivered, 134. Total tonnage, 
942,171. 

Steel contract ships delivered, 4. Total tonnage, 35,200. 

: von total steel ship deliveries, 138. Total tonnage 
977,371. 








WILL EXERCISE HOUSING BILL POWER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The United States Ship- 


ping Board authorizes the following: 


A report has reached the shipping board that at Newport 
News, Va., some of the old ship yard workers are being forced 
out by landlords in order that they may relet the houses to 
nonwar workers. 

This caused the shipping board to issue the following, a re 
iteration of its determination to exercise the power conferred 
on it in this matter of housing: 

The fleet corporation has found it necessary to requisi 
tion the use of houses in certain localities where it ap 
peared to its satisfaction that the owners were disposed 
to threaten the occupants, who were ship yard workers, 
with dispossess, the apparent reason for such step being 
either to obtain a higher rental out of the ship yard worker 
or from some other occupant. Already, rentals have been 
advanced in some cases almost threefold; the occupants of 
the houses from which the ship yard workers are dispos 
sessed not infrequently sublet portions of the premises at 
such high figures that the total rental received is nearly 
double that paid the owner. In many cases the owner re 
ceives no additional benefit from this procedure, but the 
ship yard worker is very heavily taxed. 

It is not the disposition of the fleet corporation to act in 
an arbitrary manner, or to cause any injustice to anyone, 
but it feels that it is its duty to prevent, wherever possible, 
flagrant cases of profiteering at the expense of ship yard 
workers, which cause extreme dissatisfaction among. the 
workers, and tend to an unnecessary labor turnover; and 
the fleet corporation will not hesitate to exercise its power 
under the housing bill wherever its attention is called to 
cases of this description. 





ANOTHER BIG CAR ORDER POSSIBLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Men in the confidence of 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo are authority for 
the statement that a second 100,000 freight cars may be 
ordered for the United States railroad system within the 
next two or three months, depending on developments in 
the immediate future. 

Director General MecAdoo’s formal announcement of 
the placing of 70,000 cars last Thursday, showing the 
number and types of cars, together with the allotments 
to the fifteen concerns which are to build them—sixteen 
with the Barney & Smith Car Co. of Dayton—is now avail 
able, and follows: 


Director General of Railroads W. G. McAdoo announced 
today the allotment of orders for the construction of 70,000 
additional steel underframe freight cars to various car build- 
ing concerns, on the same basis on which the order was re 
cently placed for 80,000 cars. These 70,000 cars include 
15,000 40-ton double sheathed box cars, 16,000 50-ton single 
sheathed box cars, 15,000 50-ton composite gondola coal cars, 
pees 70-ton low side gondola cars, and 19,000 55-ton hopper 
coal cars. 

The 70,000 cars have been apportioned among the follow- 
ing builders: Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 3,000; Cam 
bria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 3,000; Haskell & Barker 
Works, Michigan City, Ind., 8,000 ; Keith Car Manufacturing 
Co., Sagamore, Mass., 1,000; Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. H., 
1,000 ; Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir, Tenn., 2,000; Liberty Car 
& Equipment Co., Chicago, I1l., 1,000 ; Magor Car Corporation, 
Passaic, N. J., 1,000; Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing (o., 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., 4,000; Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
Wash., 2,000; Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 14,000; 
Pullman Co., Chicago, I1l., 8,000; Ralston Steel Car Co., Co 
lumbus, Ohio, 4,000; St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1,000; 
Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 15,000. Also, pend- 
ing, to Barney & Smith Car Co., Dayton, Ohio, 2,000. 

It is possible that there may be some modifications in the 
number and types of cars apportioned respectively among the 
above car builders before the final detailed contracts are 
executed. 

These 70,000 freight cars, together with the 30,000 freight 
cars awarded a few days ago, will involve an aggregate cost 
of between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000. The orders were 
all placed upon the basis of the minimum bids as to costs for 
labor and overhead charges with the understanding that ay 
reduction in costs which may be obtained from these fixed 
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prices will be divided equally between the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the car builders, but any increase in these costs 
will be borne exclusively by the builders. The Government 
will have supervision or control as to prices of the materials 
required in construction. 

The compensation of the builders will be approximately 5 
percent on the cost, as estimated on the minimum bid. 

The five types of cars represent the standard forms of 
freight cars adopted by the Railroad Administration. These 
standards are the result of the labors of a committee of ex- 
perts which for weeks has been working upon the problem. 

The adoption of these standard types, it is believed, will 
eventually substitute a few scientifically worked out designs 
for the numerous miscellaneous varieties of cars, representing 
probably more than a thousand different old styles and speci- 
fications now in use, the accumulations of the past. 


RAILROAD REGULATIONS OF EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Lumbermen have ex- 
pressed desire for further information upon how fully 
lumber is covered in the revised export conservation list 
recently issued by the War Trade Board. They are espe- 
cially desirous of knowing whether licenses are required 
for exporting to Canada. The official announcement of the 
revised export conservation list makes a few specific ex- 
emptions whereby the shippers will not have to apply for 
export licenses when the goods are destined for Canadian 
points. However, lumber is not included in this list and 












the regulations very specifically state that in every case 
licenses must be secured prior to shipment. While not all 
species of wood are mentioned in the list as requiring 
licenses, the number that are named are sufficiently large 
to warrant advising any firm that desires to ship lumber 


.into Canada from the United States to apply for a license 


prior to making shipment. 

The latest development in the export of American goods 
to Canada is the issuance of a set of regulations by the 
car service section of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. These instructions set forth that the furnish- 
ing by the railroads of equipment in which goods are to 
be shipped to Canada will be based upon the following 
contingencies : 

(a) The issuance of an export license. 

(b) The presentation of license number. 

(c) The marking of bill of lading for export. 

(d) The waybill bearing license number. (License or par- 
tial shipment authority may or may not accompany the way- 
bill, but must be in the hands of the collector of customs at 
port of exit on or before the arrival of freight at that port.) 

A very important provision of the railroad regulations 
is that in case the shipment exceeds one carload it will be 
permitted to go forward only with the provision that the 
car or cars are loaded to full visible or carrying capacity. 








Lumber Transportation 








RAILROAD WORKERS’ WAGES ADVANCED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The long expected in- 
crease in wages of railroad men thruout the country has 
materialized, the railroad wage commission having 
awarded increases that range from $21.20 a month for 
the lowest paid workers down to 99 cents a month for the 
highest paid. The seale is as follows: . 


New New New 
Present monthly rate. rate,| Present monthly rate. rate.| Present monthly rate. rate. 
$46.01 to $47.00... $67.21 | 114.01 to 115.00. ..6144.50| 182,01 to 183.00. ..$202.30 
47.01 to 48.00... 68.64] 115.01 to 116,00... 145.35 | 183.01 to 184.00... 205.15 
48.01 to 49.00... 76.07 | 116.01 to 117.00... 146.20] 184.01 to 185.00... 204.00 
49.01 to 50.00... 71.60] 117.01 to 118.00... 147.05 | 185,01 to 186.00... 204.85 
50.01 to 51.00... 72.60| 118.01 te 119.00... 447.90] 186,01 to 187.00... 205,70 
51.01 to 62.00... 73.70) 119.01 to 120.00... 148.75] 187.01 to 188.00... 206.55 
52.01 to 53.00... 74.73 | 120.01 to 121.00... 149,60] 188,01 to 180,00... 207.40 
53.01 to 54.00... 76.14] 121.01 to 122.00... 150.45| 189.01 to 190.00... 208.25 
54.01 to 55.00... 77.55 | 122.01 to 123.00... 151.30! 190.01 to 191.00 
55.01 to 56.00... 78.06 | 123.01 to 124.00... 152.15 | 191.01 to 192.00 
56.01 to 57.00... 80.37] 124.01 to 125.00... 153.00 | 192.01 to 193.00 
57.01 to 58,00... 81.78| 125.01 to 126,00... 153.85 193.01 to 104,00. 
58.01 to 59.00... 83.19] 126.01 to 127.00... 164.70 114.01 to 195.00... 212.50 
59.01 to 60.00 ..  84.60| 127.01 to 128,00... 155.56 | 195.00 to 196.00... 215.35 
60.01 to 61.00... 86.01 | 128.01 to 129.00... 156.40) 196.01 to 197.00. 214.20 
129.01 to 130.00... 167.26 | 197.01 to 
130.01 to 131.00... 158.10) 198.01 to 
13L.01 to 132.00... 158.95 | 199.01 to 
132.01 to 133.00... 169.80) 200.01 to % 
133301 to 134,00... 160.65 | 201.01 to 20% 
134.01 to 135.00... 161.50] 202.01 to 2 
135.01 to 136,00... 162.35) 203.01 to * 
136.01 to 137.00... 163.20 | 204,01 td 
137.01 to 138.00... 164.05 | 205.01 to 








71.01 to 72.00... 101.52 | 139.01 to 140.00... 165.75 | 207.01 to 2 
712.01 to 73,00... 102.93 | 140.01 to 141.00... 166.60| 208.01 to + 
73.01 to 74,00... 104,.34| 141.01 te 142.00... 167.45| 209.01 to + 
74.01 to 76.00... 105.75 | 142.01 to 143.00... 168.30/ 210.01 to * 
143.01 to 144.00... 169.15 | 211.01 to 
144.01 to 145.00... 170,00] 212.01 to 2 
145.01 to 146.00... 170.865 | 213.01 to 
146.01 to 147.00... 171.70] 214.01 to 
147.01 to 148.00... 172.55 | 215.01 to 
148.01 to 149.00... 173.40] 216.01 to 
149.01 to 150.00... 174.25 | 217.01 to 
150.01 to 151.00... 175.10 | 218.07 to 
151.01 te 152.00... 175.95 | 219.01 to 
152.01 to 163.00... 176.80 | 220.01 to 
153.01 to” 154.00... 177.65] 221.01 to ° 
154,01 to 155.00... 178.50 | 222.01 to 


220.01 to 
230.01 to 2331 
231.01 to 
232.01 to 
233.01 to 4 
234,01 to 
235.01 to 236, 
236.01 to 237.00... 4 























181.01 to 182.00... 201.46 








ORAL ARGUMENT DATE SET 


WasuHineton, D. C., May 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned for oral argument on June 6 fif- 
teenth section application No, 2246—Southeastern Rates. 

Assigned for argument the same day are Docket No. 9925 
~~Garrett Lumber Co., et al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co.—and numerous fourth section applications asking au- 
thority to continue to charge for the transportation of lum- 
ber from points in Virginia located generally east of Clifton 
Forge, including Virginia cities and stations contiguous 
thereto from which class rates are published in Agent Gil- 
bert’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 32, to points in Central Freight 
Association territory, rates which are lower than those main- 
tained on like traffic from or to intermediate points. 

Another case set down for oral argument June 6 is I. & 8. 
docket No. 1148—Lumber from Virginia to northern points. 





FILE COMPLAINTS AGAINST RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The Mercantile Lumber Co. 
and others of Jackson and Brookhaven, Miss., have filed a 
brief in Docket No. 9945, embodying their complaint against 
the Illinois Central, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and Gulf & 
Ship Island railroads concerning transit arrangements and 
rates at those points. 

lor years the railroads permitted dressing in transit at 
those points on the basis of the local or a certain propor- 
tion of the thru rate from points of origin to Jackson and 
Brookhaven, assessed on the rough weight of lumber and 
permitted the lumber to be shipped out at the balance of the 
thru rate applied to the dressed weight. 

The roads suddenly ‘added 1 cent per 100 pounds for the 
transit privilege and four months later, Oct. 1, added 
another cent. The reasonableness of the additional charge 
is attacked, and it is charged that the increased rate causes 
a discrimination in favor of Hattiesburg, Miss., and other 
points on the Gulf & Ship Island. 


It also is contended that there is unjust discrimination 
against the small sawmills on the Illinois Central, Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley and Gulf & Ship Island on the one hand 
and in favor of small mills on the Alabama & Vicksburg, 
New Orleans & Great Northern and Mississippi Central on 
the other hand, 

Another contention is that there is discrimination as 
against the small sawmill operator in favor of the large 
manufacturer, 


Oe ene 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBERMEN PROTEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—A brief was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission today on behalf of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, naming certain 
exceptions to the proposed report of Attorney Examiner C., 
R. Marshall in docket No. 9536, involving rates from mills 
in the Willamette Valley to destinations on the Great North 
ern, Northern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, ete. 

Exception is taken to a statement by the attorney ex- 
aminer that the Coast Group rates may be regarded as 
“terminal” rates. Complainant also excepts to the conclu 
sion that it is not established that the rates complained of 
are unreasonable, It is contended that this conclusion is 
not in accordance with Mr. Marshall’s own findings of fact 
or the evidence produced in the case, 

Exception also is taken to the proposed remedy for cur 
ing the discrimination which Mr. Marshall finds to exist 
under the present rates adjustment. Forceful exception is 
taken to the statement that the evidence does not support 
the claim that the existing rates are unreasonable. In con 
clusion the brief says: “Indeed, if the findings of fact in 
the proposed report do not justify and demand a conclusion 
of unreasonableness, then it is simply impossible to prove 
unreasonableness in any case,.”’ 
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GRANTS FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted fourth section application No. 
11821, filed by the Tennessee Central Railroad Co,, granting 
the carrier authority to establish rates on classes and com- 
modities from southeastern and Carolina territories and from 
points from which rates are made with relation thereto, to 
Nashville, Tenn., Harriman, Tenn,, Clarksville, Tenn., and 
Ifopkinsville, Ky., the same as the rates contemporaneously 
in effect on like traffic from the same points of origin to the 
said destination via other lines; and to maintain higher 
rates to intermediate points on the Tennessee Central Rail- 
road provided that the rates to the said intermediate points 
shall not exceed the lowest combination, 


eee 


MUST RENDER WEEKLY CASH REPORT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Director General of Rail 
roads McAdoo has issued General Order No, 28, requiring 
that each and every carrier subject to Federal control shall 
render a weekly cash report on Form T-5. The first report 
shall be rendered as of May 4, 


—er 


ASKS REOPENING OF OLD CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Following the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber 
Co. case, in which the court held that the company was en- 
titled to recover from the Southern Pacific reparation on ship- 
ments moving prior to filing petition, the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., Charleston, Miss., has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reopen docket No. 11388, decided June 2, 1908. 
In that case the commission is said to have found unreason- 
able a rate of 85 cents per 100 pounds on hardwood lumber 
from producing points in Chicago territory to the Pacific 
coast, to the extent that it exceeded 75 cents. On the 
strength of the highest court’s décision in the Darnell-Taen- 
zer case, the Lamb-Fish company announces it is asking 
reparation in the 1908 case, which the commission permitted 
to remain pending on its docket. ‘The purpose of the rehear- 
ing, it is stated, is to determine the exact amount due. 

A second petition is filed by the Lamb-Fish company asking 
a rehearing in a similar case, pending for about the same 
length of time. 





APPLICATIONS TO FILE SCHEDULES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The following applica- 
tions for authority to file schedules naming increased 
rates on lumber and forest products without formal 
hearing have been received by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the last few days: 


Number 5674—Virginian Railway Co.—Increases in carload 
rates on oak, hemlock and spruce lumber and articles taking 
same rates to basis applicable on other kinds of lumber from 
points on its line and stations on the Kanawha, Glen Jean 
& Eastern Railroad to destinations taking Philadelphia and 
Baltimore rates not embraced in the commission’s order in 
Docket 6978, Honaker Lumber Co. (Inc.) et al. vs. Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co. et al., to correspond with the adjust- 
ment required under the above entitled case, published in 
tariff I. C, C. No. 783. 

Number 5691—Pere Marquette Railway Co.—Readjust- 
ment of rates on lumber from points in Michigan to various 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 













We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 











Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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outhern 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President 
FT. WORTH, ardwood Co. | 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


‘exas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 














WANTED 
TO BUY 


4 100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-167’, 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48’’ Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock S1S. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
\ 327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
Somuaes Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


f desired. 
Send your i iries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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destinations in Central Freight Association territory, in- 
creasing the application of sixth class rates in effect prior to 
September 20, 1917, the basis of sixth class rates established 
under authority of decision in I. & 8. Docket 965, and relative 
adjustments from points from whic h an commodity rates 
are maintained, published in tariff I. C. No. 3813. 


Number 5566— (Revised)—E, ~teadina agent—Amend appli 
cation posted April 25, 1918, to provide that no charge will 
be made for single diversion or reconsignment if order is re 
ceived before car leaves initial billing point and no extra 
movement is involved, where an order is given after car is 
placed for delivery at destination to deliver contents thereof 
to other than billed consignee, and involving no change in 
billing or extra switching, where change in route is necessary 
account embargo placed against the billed destination, and 
for changes in name of consignor, consignee, or routing not 
involving additional movement of car. 





GRANTS FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 

Wasuincron, D. C., May 6.—-The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted fifteenth section application No. 
401, filed by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., authorizing the filing of a schedule cancelling com- 
modity rates on lumber and other articles in carloads from 
Cincinnatus, East Freetown, Gee Brook, Solon and White's 
Mills, N. Y., to various points on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road system, The commission states that it appears there 
has been no recent movement of carload shipments between 
the points in question. The schedule will be permitted to 
become effective without formal hearing, but will be subject 
to attack in the regular way. 

The commission also has granted fifteenth section appli 
cation No. 4520, naming increased class and commodity 
rates between points on the Missouri Pacific and the Kansas 
City Northwestern railroads, in Kansas, Missouri and Ne- 
braska. The Kansas City Northwestern formerly was op- 
erated as part of the Missouri Pacific system, but is now 
operated independently. 


eee 

NEW FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 6.—-The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned to the formal docket, in consolli- 
dated form, the following fifteenth section applications, pro- 
posing increased rates on lumber from points on the lines of 
the petitioning carriers to Omaha, South Omaha, Lincoln, 
Neb., Council Bluffs and Des Moines, lowa, and to certain 
intermediate points : 

Number 3579, filed by E. Morris, E. B. Boyd and C, E. 
Fulton, on behalf of the carriers for whom they are agents. 

Number 5183—TIllinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad, 

Number 5126—Louisville & Nashville. 

Number 5378—Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
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Number 55 
Steamship € 

Number 5552-—Frank Anderson, agent. 

These cases are combined under docket No, 10121 and a 
date for hearing will be announced later. 


26——Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
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REBILLING DECISION IS REVERSED 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 7.—An opinion in favor of W. 
II. Settle & Co. was today rendered by the United States 
circuit court of appeals in that firm’s case against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern, which has been long in litiga- 
tion. The judgment of the district court, which favored 
the railroad, was reversed. The firm’s yards are at Madison 
ville, Ohio, just outside the Cincinnati switching limits. It 
ordered a shipment of lumber from the South routed via 
Oakley, which is within the Cincinnati district, then re 
billed to Madisonville, thus taking advantage of the Cin- 
cinnati switching and the intrastate rate from Oakley to 
Madisonville as against the thru rate to Madisonville. In 
announcing the opinion of the circuit court of appeals today 
Judge Kappen said : 


The mere fact that removal of the lumber from the cars 
at Oakley was not required does not impress us as enough 
to convert, as matter of law, an otherwise actual delivery 
into one merely constructive, colorable or evasive. Consid- 
ering the petition as a whole, we think its natural con- 
struction is that while defendants intended utimately to 
receive and use the lumber at Madisonville, and so to re- 
ship from Oakley, yet the latter point was regarded by both 
parties as the ultimate destination and place of delivery of 
the particular shipment itself, as distinguished from the ulti 
mate destination of the lumber. 

There is no averment of a rebilling while the lumber was 
in transit, nor that any of the shipments were or could 
have been handled, after rebilling at Oakley, in the same 
train which brought them into Cincinnati, so making an 
actually continuous shipment, as in the Kanote case. The 
fact that defendants obtained switching from Cincinnati to 
Oakley does not indicate they were getting something for 
nothing. ‘The switching was not free, the charge therefor 
was merely absorbed in the rates from the southern point to 
Cincinnati. 





IMPORTANT HEARING AT NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 6.—An important interstate com- 
merce hearing on live stock rates was opened at the St. 
Charles Hotel this morning, before Examiner Abbott. The 
hearing apparently applies to two cases on the commission’s 
docket, one styled “National Livestock Shippers’ Protective 
League and National Live Stock Exchange vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, et al.,” and the other, “New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau and New Orleans Live Stock Exchange 
vs. Abilene & Southern Railway, et al.” The general com- 
plaint of petitioners is that southern live stock shippers and 
southern markets are discriminated against to the advantage 
of northern markets by live stock rates now in effect. Many 
rate inconsistencies are charged against the carriers, 

The hearing has drawn a formidable array of railway 
officials and representatives of live stock growers, shippers 


and exchanges, and seems to be regarded as one of the most 
important ever staged in New Orleans. It will probably 
continue for a week or ten days. Among those in attend- 
ance is Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of: the Southern 
Pine Association, whose interest in the case grows out of 
its movement to develop southern pine cutover lands. In 
fact the Southern Cutover Land Association, representing 
about 5,000,000 acres of cutover lands; the Georgia Land 
Owners’ Association, representing about 2,000,000 acres, anu 
the North Carolina Land Owners’ Association, representing 
800,000 acres, have joined in a_ petition of intervention, 
They aver that they are engaged in an effort permanently 
to locate branches of the live stock industry on southern 
lands, in order to utilize tracts lying idle; and that their 
efforts to interest live stock growers in the lands of the 
South and Southeast have been militated against by the 
rates assessed on live stock in these sections. They ask to 
be admitted as parties to the complaint and for permission 
to offer testimony and file briefs. 

With the reform and readjustment of these rates, it is 
believed that the development of the southern live stock in- 
dustry can be stimulated and southern lands now idle be 
brought more rapidly into productive use. It is the conten- 
tion of the complainants that southern live stock growers 
are entitled to rates equivalent to those enjoyed by northern 
growers and shippers. 





FILE BRIEF, STATING EXCEPTIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—-The Great Northern, North 
ern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle railroads have filed a brief stating their 
exceptions to the tentative report prepared by Ixaminer- 
Attorney Marshall in Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. Mr. Marshall proposes 
that the Willamette Valley mills be put on the same shipping 
basis as Portland, taking the Coast group or Portland rates 
to the destinations involved. The northern railroads con- 
cerned take the ground that the Washington sawmills are 
entitled to any advantage they may have in location ete. 


a_~~ 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS DISCUSS FREIGHT RATES 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Traflic managers of the southern 
pine manufacturing interests met last Friday in the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis to discuss pro- 
posed advances in freight rates on their product fo Omaha, 
Council Bluffs, Lincoln, Des Moines and other points in Iowa 
and Missouri. It was decided to hold another meeting of 
traffic managers in conjunction with the transportation com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association, of which S. H. 
Kullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., is 
chairman, ‘This joint meeting will be held in Memphis at an 
early date. 

It was the consensus of the traffic managers present at Fri- 
day’s meeting that determined action should be taken to pre- 
vent any further freight advances on lumber in this or any 
other territory. KE. KE. Eversull, traflic manager of the W. 'T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., who called the meeting, presided, 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The general situation is practically unchanged, The trade 
as a rule is marking time and, like Micawber, waiting for 
something to turn up. ‘The slight falling off noted in country 
orders is probably due to the fact that farmers are very busy 
with spring work and paying little attention to making im- 
provements at this time. In the cities and towns the im- 
pression that it is disloyal to build homes is still evident to 
some degree, altho less so than a short time ago. This erro 
neous impression is unquestionably the cause of the suspen 
sion or postponement of much building that is actually needed, 
It is significant of the changing sentiment that the proposi- 
tion to vote bonds in the sum of about $750,000 for the build- 
ing of a high school and two other schools at Bay City, Mich., 
is being strongly agitated. It is said that these new build- 
ings are very much needed and in view of the uncertainty of 
the duration of the war and the fact that materials will prob- 
ably be as high or higher for years, there is a disposition to 
proceed with the work. It is evident that the erection of 
structures that are actually needed, whether public or private, 
can not be postponed for years. On the other hand, there is 
no disposition anywhere to proceed with the construction of 
unnecessary building, which is the only class that the 
ment has placed any ban upon. 

There is a great deal of Government building under way or 
projected at the various camps and cantonments in the way of 
additional barracks, hospitals ete., which with the great 
amount of housing required at ship yards and munition plants, 
for which $50,000,000 has been appropriated and $60,000,000 
more is pending, besides large private industrial housing proj 
ects, will mean in the aggregate a large outlet for 
doors, 


Govern- 


sash and 


Manufacturers of window glass report demands below nor- 
mal for this time of the year, altho about what might be ex 
pected in view of existing conditions. Glass manufacturers 


ers to anticipate needs and place or- 


The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., are not running ac- 
tively, demand for both doors and millwork being smaller than 
a year ago. The scarcity of labor is causing considerable 
trouble in turning out even the limited volume of orders re 
ceived, 


The planing mill listing bureau in St. Louis is busier esti- 


mating quantities on proposed work than for some time, 
Several contracts are about to be let and there is a better 


feeling generally in the sash and door and millwork industry 
than for months. In addition the various plants are actively 
engaged in war work along other than normal lines. 

Baltimore sash and door interests are more favorably situ- 
ated than for some time. Not only have they been able to 
land large Government orders of late, but private construc- 
tion promises in the near future to produce a very fair crop 
of orders. Numerous houses and a considerable number of 
factories are either under way or to be started shortly, so it 
looks as tho the next few months will be a fairly busy period 
for the sash and door men. 

Building operations at Tacoma, Wash., during April were 
double those of a year ago, so the sash and door trade has 
benefited accordingly. Reports received by Tacoma factories 
from the middle West show considerable increase in build- 
ing and repair work under way. Door prices are steady. 

Business continues dull at the San Francisco sash and mill- 
work plants, but the door factories in Bay territory are doing 
a fair amount of business. Production has increased at the 
door factories connected with the big white and sugar pine 
mills. The supply of lumber for the cutting-up departments 
has increased since the sawmills resumed operations for the 
season, and the production of open sash and white pine door 
stock may soon exceed the shipping facilities. White and 
sugar pine prices have advanced about $1 on certain sizes 
and grades. 





ders ahead for stock even tho it may 
not be used for several months. This 
advice is given both on account of 
possible advances in price and also to 
escape delayed delivery due to possi- 
ble transportation difficulties later. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufac- 
turers and jobbers report trade decid- 
edly quiet, with city building very 
light, but plants there are looking for 
considerable Government — business 
from expansion of army cantonments. 
It is believed also that a good coun- 
try trade will be enjoyed thruout the 
season, 


and jobbers are urging their custom- 


to me on 


STAIN Cho cy UNO tae: 


DELIVERED TO. YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 


for which I will pay on delivery: 





In the Cincinnati district the mills 
have a moderate volume of orders on 
hand, and indications are for continu 
ance of about the present degree of 
activity for some time. The bulk of 
the business is for suburban construc- 


(State number wanted) 
“(State number wanted) 


Name 


See ee. Phy UE S, “WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $ 


(See prices below) 


Se Sore 25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 





tion or in the factory districts, with 
about the usual amount of remodeling 
material for the city proper. 





Address 





The sash and door trade at Kansas 
City, Mo., is of small proportions and 
the dealers say they can see no signs 
of improvement. There is occasion- 
ally some figuring on special work 
but the business is largely confined 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 

CortntH, Miss., April 30.—For a long time Mark 
Elledge has had a dream of a great ‘‘lumbermen’s day’? 
at his old home town of Corinth, a dream that kept him 
awake nights more than his mill did. Yesterday, after 
months of preparation, that day came to pass. And it 
was all that Mark had dreamed and the lumbermen of 
Corinth had hoped for; for, be it known, the other lum- 
bermen of Corinth codperated heartily with Mark and 
helped to put it over. Monday, April 29, was selected 
as the date. Invitations were sent to the lumbermen of 
the surrounding territory and to distinguished guests. 
The day came. So did the guests. And a pleasant time 
was had by all, and most of all by Mark. 

Altogether over half a hundred lumbermen gathered 
here for the doin’s of the day. Mark Elledge, like the 
Toonerville trolley, met all trains. Off said trains at 
various times hopped such celebrated persons as KE. D. 
Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary, treasurer and 
pretty much the whole works of Hoo-Hoo. Also Pete 
Langan, of Cairo, who has Hoo-Hoo-itis about as bad as 
Mark. J. T. Kendall, of Memphis, Tenn., he of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, also 
came. W. K. Hall, ef Fulton, Ky., president every other 
time of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was among those present. KE. H. Greer, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., managed to happen in. B. L. Van Cleave also as- 
sisted in representing St. Louis. As for lumbermen here- 
abouts, they came from as far as Tuscaloosa, Ala. We 
do not know how far that is, but it must be pretty far. 
In fact about half a dozen States were represented, not 
counting the state of joy in which it kept Mark Elledge. 

The first gun was fired at noon when a lot of lumber- 
men lunched together at the Waldron. From then on it 
was reception, concatenation and even a lecture, which 
began at 10:50 p. m. and concluded the day. All the 
proceeds of said lecture were turned over to the Corinth 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, and, as the lumber- 
men paid all the expenses and let the Red Cross keep all 
the receipts, the percentage of profit was large. 

The Mississippi strawberry is in the fullness of its 
glory just now, and Pete Langan sent home two cases 
and told Mrs. Langan to make a shortcake for the chil- 

_ dren. We have nothing to record regarding the other 
distinguished visitors, except that we found that E. D. 
Tennant, born and raised in Canada, knew more about 
the battle of Shiloh than a lot of Americans do. The 
Shiloh battlefield is right in Corinth’s back yard, and is 
one of the show places of America. At the end of the 
first day of Shiloh the Confederates had the Federals 
licked to a frazzle, but neither of them knew it; so the 
next day it was turn about again, and the gray was 
driven back to Corinth. 

Having twice visited Corinth and enjoyed its hos- 
pitality, we fail to see why anybody should fight to keep 
from being driven back to it. And, in closing, we wish 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Corinth a long and happy life, 
and Mr. Elledge, Mr. Bell, Mr. Garrett and the other 
lumber Corinthians lives without worry and a _ harp 
when it can’t be put off any longer. 





Mempuis, TENN., May 1.—With Bert and Ben Parker, 
the hotel men, as hosts and the members of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis and the Memphis Rotary Club as 
guests, a joint dinner of these organizations that have 
done so much to make Memphis famous was held at the 
Chisea last night. There were 300 present, and about 
every man known in the Memphis lumber trade was 
among them. 

This, it should be explained, was a return game. A 
few weeks ago the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis took 
the Rotarians out one night and gave them the time of 
their young lives—up to then. The Rotarians felt that 
they wanted to reciprocate; and when Bert Parker, presi- 
dent of Rotary and hotel man of the highest grade and 
most heart, said he’d like to make it the Parker boys’ 
party, not an objection was heard. So Bert and Ben 
entertained the lumbermen in behalf of Rotary, and the 
score is now 1 to 1. The lumbermen have ahead of them 
the job of pulling off a show better than that of last 
night, and they can’t see at the present writing just how 
it is to be done. 

President McSweyn made some happy remarks in which 
he indicated what a beautiful thing it was for men 
to dwell together in unity, and Memphis. In fact all of 
the speeches were good, with possibly one ex- 
ception, and at the end of each speech the audience stood 
up and howled. It was just like the seventh inning. 

There were a lot of fellows at this dinner that we 
would like to write a few reams about. Charlie Metcalf, 
the postmaster, for instance, who had a good time, and 
Bert Parker, who sat at our right and told us some of 
the troubles of a hotel man. We had supposed lumber- 
ing was tough but that hoteling was a cinch. Mr. Park- 
er says not so, not at all, and as he was our host, and 
4s we wish to: renominate him for that honor, we certainly 
shall not contradict him. 

But, anyway, it was a fine night for the lumbermen, 
who were guests, for the Rotarians, who were hosts, for 
the Parkers, who made it possible, and for the speakers, 
who were lucky. The flow of fellowship in Memphis was 
increased until it will take a 24-inch main to take care 
of that circulating between the Rotary and Lumbermen’s 
clubs alone. 





Marion, InD., May 2.—The Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
three months old, ninety strong, and all happily mar- 
ried, had their first ‘‘ladies’ night’’ tonight. We were 
down here in November, you remember (you don’t? well, 
we were) and they dared us to come back. We never take 
a dare, and here we were. 

Colonel J. L. McCulloch is president of the Kiwanis 
Club, president of the Marion National Bank, and, if 
there were a National association of all genial gentle- 





men, he ought to be president of that. Judge Hammer- 
schmidt, of South Bend, Ind., was the other little strang- 
er, and some day the Judge and we are going to hold a 
convention and adopt some resolutions of thanks ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

Miss Ione Booth, who has entertained the lumbermen 
so often at the annual of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, came up from Indianapolis and 
did the singing. A committee consisting of J. Edwin 
Butler and 161 others led the applause. 

Marion is a nifty, thrifty town; stop off there some- 
time if you want to see a live one. 





NASHVILLE, TENN., May 6.—Lumbermen played a con- 
siderable part in the annual ‘‘ladies’ night’’ of the 
Nashville Rotary Club tonight. For example, Hamilton 
Love, whose name seemed most appropriate to the oeca- 
sion, made a speech, or would have done so if he had been 
permitted. From the manner in which his fellow mem- 
bers interfered with Mr. Love’s oratorical powers, we 
assume that the Rotarians of Nashville are a jealous 
bunch. We have it on good authority that a number of 
them have organized an oratorical class and are studying 
public speaking under the tutelage of a professor from 
one of the numerous universities in this neighborhood; 
but, class or no class, it will be a long time before they 
will be in a class with Hamilton Love. 

J. Tyree Fain, another lumberman, was presented with 
a diamond studded lapel button by his admiring fellow- 
members. Tyree hasn’t missed a meeting of the Rotary 
Club in a year, and this batting average was recognized 
by the presentation of this memento. Mr. Fain now will 
not miss another meeting for another year, in the hope 
that some such thing will happen again. 

We wish to announce that Charlie Mitchell, president 
of the Nashville Rotary Club, is a bachelor and owner 
of a candy store. Young ladies now taking notes in 
lumber offices are invited to take note of this also. This 
is a combination that sounds interesting. We might say 
also that Mr, Mitchell is rather good looking. We might 
say it, but our reputation for truth and veracity will not 
permit. 

Nashville just now is building a $300,000,000 powder 
plant—not the kind of powder that ordinarily is asso- 
ciated with candy but another kind that is more explosive 
and almost as dangerous. They told us Nashville was 
enjoying a great boom as a result of the coming of the 
powder plant. If anybody ever drops a mateh it will 
enjoy another. 

Nashville, py the way, feels mighty proud of its record 
in winning the war. Here is its record: 





Quota Subscribed 
Piret Liberty Loans... oiscceccoes $3,120,429 $4,381,650 
Second Liberty Loan.............. 4,511,420 6,642,600 
Third Liberty, LOAN... ...5.. 06s aee 4,800,000 5,500,000 
American Red Cross....... eves 150,000 185,000 
7. we. C. Bo Wer FUNG... 75,000 94,000 
Y. W. C. A. Army Rest Room....... 8,000 13,500 


And the Knights of Columbus camp fund is also going 
over the top as we write. 





EVANSVILLE, IND., May 7.—The Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club and the Evansville Rotary Club had a joint 
dinner tonight at the McCurdy Hotel, and it was some 
dinner and some joint. The McCurdy is about the finest 
hotel in Indiana, and Evansville is all-fired proud of it. 

President Ed. Koenmann, of Rotary, presided, and 
President G. O. Worland, of the lumbermen’s club, did 
the introducing. The other distinguished gentleman pres- 
ent was International Vice President MeDowell, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a ’way up Rotarian, who enlivened the occa- 
sion and the audience with patriotic remarks. 

Charles Wolflin, who is about as well known to the 
lumber trade as Evansville itself, met us at the train 
and provided the gasoline. We motored out to Charlie’s 
yard, the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., and we wish 
every retail lumberman could do the same. Charlie 
handles about everything that goes into a good house, 
whether it is lumber, paint or hardware—and everything 
is under cover. And his yard is as neat as your wife’s 
spare bedroom after spring house cleaning. 

Also we went out and saw Dan Wertz, who is as well 
known in the hardwood lumber trade as whiskers in 
Russia. Busy place now, Dan’s is, for there is a lively 
demand for hardwood, and especially Dan’s. 

About every lumberman in Evansville, and some from 
afar, attended the dinner tonight, and a handsome lot they 
were, despite the fact that they had the competition of 
the ladies, God bless them, who were present in large 
numbers and new millinery. We couldn’t begin to name 
them all. Of course Elmer Luhring was there, for what 
would a lumbermen’s meeting be without Elmer? 

In the afternoon we attended a meeting of the mill- 
men of Evansville. They have a good scheme in this 
town, When the blue prints on a new job are ready they 
are exhibited in a central place and everybody gets a 
shot at them, with resultant advantage to the owner and 
to the men who sell lumber and finish and such things. 
Building is a little quiet in Evansville just now, but war 
work is booming; and, as Evansville is strong for the war, 
everybody is happy and the lumbermen and millmen are 
perfectly willing to await their turn. 








What Is YOUR Idea of an Optimist? 


An optimist is a man who believes the “L’’ guard when he 
shouts: “Plenty of room up in the front end of the car !’’— 
R. P. F., Chicago. 

The fellow who figures that he doesn’t need to buy Liberty 
bonds or War Savings Stamps because Uncle Sam is going to 
win this war anyway is an optimist--or something else.— 
R. P. F., Chicago. 





If you want to tell somebody about your 
patriotism hunt up some man who is selling 
Liberty Bonds. 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paspcke-Leicht Lbr, Coes 
Chic P 


age, 
tll. 


Gentlenen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high clase interior 
trim end general planing #111 work. 





This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 

deing highly graded, soft texture, good 

pore and long lengths, also dry, straight 
te 


Respectfully, 


Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 
Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_,, Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


Remember 


4 Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to.grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
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Colonial Trust Bds., _ "fenthantyn <_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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thi ° ° 
vm... North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 





| Hallowell & Souder, pHitADELPHIA’PA. 4 
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Service 











D u st man ? 3 @ 3o.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm _ buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar 

ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book fcx the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Box Factories 


SPECIALS 


For Prompt Shipment 


100,000’ 4/4 MW—6 to 20’ No. 4 Idaho White Pine 
150,000’ 4/4 MW—6 & 8’ No. 3 Idaho White Pine 
125,000’ 4/4 MW—6 & 8’ No. 3 Western White Pine 
150,000’ 4/4 MW—6 & 8’ No. 3 & Btr. Fir & Larch 
200,000’ 4/4 MW—6 to 20’ No. 4 Fir & Larch 
500,000’ 4/4 MW—10 to 20’ No. 3 Oregon Wh. Pine 
500,000’ 4/4 MW—10 to 20’ No. 2 Oregon Wh. Pine 
500,000’ 4/4 MW—6 to 20’ No. 3 & Btr. White Fir 
500,000' 4/4 MW—6 to 20’ No. 1 Box White Spruce 


Write or Wire for Prices. 


Liberty 


Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, 10 So. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











WODAN ALEY 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 

hite Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 








We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 
NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pases of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago] 





MOTOR TRUCK BESTS NARROW GAGE RAILROAD — 





The Way Trucks Handle Lumber and Logs in the Pennsylvania Mountains—The Latest 
Motor Development in Warfare 





HOW KISSEL TRUCKS INCREASE BUSINESS 


The Kissel Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis., manufac- 
turer of an excellent line of motor trucks suitable for use 
in the lumber business, makes a specialty of keeping in touch 
with users of Kissel trucks. Consequently Advertising Man- 
ager Ralph Kaye frequently has some rather unusual inci- 
dents to relate to show the work of Kissel trucks in some 
branch of the lumber industry. The company has customers 
in every part of the United States. In Maine, for example, 
there is a box manufacturer who purchased two Kissel trucks 
that displaced ten horses and five wagons. The two trucks 
average eighty miles a day over country roads and now that 
the railroads are so congested with freight, this box maker 
frequently delivers boxes forty miles across the country by 
truck instead of attempting to use the railroad. 

An even more unusual example of the worth of a truck to 
a retail lumberman was that of a case brought to Mr. Kaye’s 
attention in Kansas. ‘The retail lumberman purchased a 
Kissel truck in November, 1912, and since that time has 
increased his delivery zone to fifteen miles. Before pur- 
chasing the trucks, two wagons and teams were employed 
to do the delivering, averaging ten miles each daily. The 
truck has made as high as seventy-two miles a day at an 
expense of only $8.90 a day. The truck, therefore, has en- 
abled this lumber dealer to go out into the country for addi- 
tional business and has been a very direct aid to him in 
increasing the volume of his business. 


ere 


IN THE three years ended with October, 1917, 1,490,000 
horses and mules were exported from the United States. This 
is one of the reasons why the price of mules and horses has 
increased so rapidly. 


aan ene 


WHERE DUPLEX TRUCKS ARE USED 


Sometime ago it came to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that the Harrisburg Automobile Co., of Harris- 
burg, Pa., was selling an unusual number of 3144-ton Duplex 
trucks to lumbermen in central Pennsylvania. When ques- 
tioned as to methods pursued in selling these trucks, George 
G. McFarland, president and general manager of the com- 
pany, replied “We don’t use any arguments. We go to a 
man’s lumber camp and pull his load. We do it for a day 
or so, and then tell him to give us the money, and leave the 
truck there in the hands of one of our mechanics, who in 
structs his driver for a week.” 

This is certainly a novel meth 


The Duplex has worked every day that we were ready to do 
any work. No roads this winter have caused it to stay in the 
barn. If we can get enough labor this coming spring to get 
out our timber, we will put on a fleet of Duplex trucks and 
dispose of our 23 miles of narrow gage railroad and engines 
and freight cars that we have always been using for our 
work, 


~ 


HENRY FORD ON ‘‘STRAFING’’ GERMANS 


Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer of Detroit, Mich., 
has some very interesting ideas upon the use of tractors in 
putting the Germans out of business. In this connection 
he recently wrote: 

The United States produces half the steel and half the 
coal of the world. Converted into machinery of warfare, 
this would be decisive on the West front. 





Russia, with man-power of 185,000,000, was almost en-- 


tirely lacking in machine-power. She mobilized 15,000,000 
men, but she sent them into battle poorly equipped, armed 
with obsolete rifles, small-caliber guns, and in many cases 
only with clubs. This poorly equipped and poorly armed 
army was pitted against the vastly superior rifles, machine 
guns, and large caliber cannon which were turned out in 
vast quantities by great factories and a highly organized 
railroad system in Germany. Russia lost 5,000,000 men and 
her power collapsed. 

The lesson for us is that not numbers nor latent resources, 
but better machinery and better organization are decisive in 
warfare. 

Trenches can be conquered and the stalemate of the West 
front broken if we develop and use the right machinery. 
Kor a long time in the middle ages castles were impregnable 
when men attacked them with spears and catapults, but they 
fell easily to the new tools using gunpowder. ‘To me it seems 
out of place to send men with bare bodies and rifles against 
trenches of concrete fortified with barbed wire, machines 
guns, and cannon. A small tank can be made for attack 
that will carry two men and a machine gun with armor 
protection strong enough to resist the hail of machine-gun 
bullets and shrapnel splinters. Such tanks, if standardized 
to one model, could be produced at the rate of one or two 
thousand a day. Once production was started ninety thou- 
sand tanks could be made in three months. Distributed 
equally along the West front, this would place one tank 
every eighteen feet. In each tank two men shielded by armor 
plate with a machine gun would have the offensive power 





od of selling trucks and know- 
ing the hard usage that trucks 
have to stand in that section, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
kept in touch with Mr. McFar 
land and coédperated with him 
in finding out how successful 
the Duplex trucks have been in 
operation, 

There are a number of op 
erators in the Harrisburg sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania that make 
a business of supplying mine 
props to the coal mines and a 
number of these operators have 
purchased Duplex trucks. Some 
of these men, Mr. McFarland 
says, are clearing $50 a day on 
their logs and trucks on ac- 
count of their ability to haul 
two large loads of 45-foot mine 





props in place of one small load REICHLEY BROS. TRUCK LOADED WITH 2,000 FEET OF GREEN RED OAK LUMBER 


with from six to eight horses. 
Trucks in this district are doing the work of from eight to 
fourteen horses, 

After sufficient time had passed to test the trucks in serv- 
ice, letters of inquiry were addressed to various users and 
elicited some very interesting replies. W. E. Waltz, of Fern 
Ridge, Pa., for example, said his experience with the Duplex 
four-wheel drive truck was extremely satisfactory. Mr. Waltz 
is a man who believes in thoroly testing out machinery and 
as a test run, hauling hard coal mine props, he delivered from 
skids one-half mile off the main road to the railroad 15 tons in 
ten hours, the mileage covered being 74 miles. Further re- 
garding the trucks he said: ‘This truck will go and I have 
had it in places where old teamsters would not try to pull a 
loaded wagon with horses. This truck has done the work of 
four teams daily.” 

A. L. Yoder, of Ashland, Pa., is another booster for Duplex 
trucks. He says: “It is the best made for sand and muddy 
roads that I know of; it pulls its load thru where others 
can’t, I have been using my truck for six months hauling 
props and lumber to the colliery, a distance of ten miles one 
way over two mountains, over rough highway from three and 
one-half to four tons each trip. Use six gallons of gasoline 
for each trip when roads are dry. I can make two trips in 
ten or twelve hours without harming it whatever.” 

When the Myers & Zehner Lumber Co., of Berwick, Pa., 
was approached regarding the service obtained from its 
Duplex truck, J. J. Myers, president and treasurer of the 
company, had the following to say: “There seems to be no 
end to its power, especially in its pulling power. We have, 
as a tractor, hauled more than ten tons in one load and on 
bad roads at that. Up until this time we have had no costs 
outside of gasoline. We have used it under the most trying 
circumstances at times during the wet spell in the fall, loaded 
down with three tons and more when the wheels were down 
in the mud clear up to the axles, but at no time did it fail to 
pull itself out.” 

The most interesting experience possibly is that of Reichley 
Bros. & Co., of St. Clair, Pa. The accompanying illustration 
shows the Duplex truck operated by that company loaded with 
2,000 feet of green red oak lumber and was taken on Feb. 27, 
1918. Almost a year after putting its truck into operation, 
the company wrote as follows: 

We will put our 344-ton Duplex truck up against anything 
in the truck line for pulling and standing abuse. We have 
been hauling green lumber out of the mountains in Fulton 
County since March 17 last, and every trip has been up the 
McConnellsburg Mountain, on the Lincoln Highway, probably 


the hardest grade in Pennsylvania, on to our loading station 
at Hopewell. 

We have never had less than 3% tons of green lumber on 
this truck, and have frequently hauled seven tons. We never 
had it stall or fail to meet any pull yet, no matter how bad 
the roads were or how deep the snow was. 

The cost of repairs and upkeep has been four times less 
than horse and teams would have cost us for the same amount 
of money, and we have saved the annoyance of the drivers, 
and the loss of time and money when the roads would have 
been so bad that teams could not have worked, 


of fifty soldiers with rifles. That advantage would come 
from possession of the better piece of fighting machinery. 
Soldiers would stand in line to have a chance to attack in 
such outfits. 


It is no secret that the Allies and the United States have 
been experimenting with light, rapid tractors covered with 
armor, and late press dispatches from the Western front 
indicate that the English army has been using some of them. 
To those Americans who in normal times are accustomed to 
dodge Ford automobiles, the idea of subjecting the Germans 
to the same experience will meet with hearty applause. It 
certainly ought to be dangerous going for Germans to have 
regiments of small, light tanks charging up and down the 
West front, and aside from the satisfying thought of Ger- 
mans fleeing in terror before an army of caterpillar tanks, 
there is a lesson to be drawn and to be applied to the conduct 
of daily business. The ground on the West front is soft, it is 
pitted with shell craters, it is crossed and intersected by 
trenches and mounds of all kinds, yet it is proving entirely 
practical for the operation of tractors. Great plants are 
being developed to build these tractors, which after the war 
will have to turn to supplying commercial wants or else 
go out of business. To the mind of the logger there comes 
naturally a possible use for light, rapid moving tractors in 
wood operations. There seems to be no reason why machines 
of this type can not be so made that they will put the horse 
and mule out of business. If such machines can operate 
successfully on the Western front they should be able to 
operate in many wooded sections of this country. 


In commenting upon the use of motors in war it is only 
fair to point out the wonderful manner in which they have 
filled the needs of the armies. An army is no longer depend- 
ent upon railroads entirely. Verdun had only one small, 
rather inefficient, railroad and this line was severely damaged 
at the time of the Germans’ first attack. Motor trucks 
saved the day. Fleets of them operated on schedule time 
and subject to the command of officers stationed at certain 
intervals brought supplies to the French and took back the 
wounded. They also brought up reserves and finally ren- 
dered possible the stopping of the Germans. The United 
States has in France a number of road building units, many 
of which are engaged upon the building of motor truck roads. 
The fact of the matter is that the armies of the United 
States and our Allies are in large measures supplied with 
food, munitions and equipment by motor truck, and this 
explains to a large extent the lack of importance attached 
to the capture of steam railroad lines. Railroad lines, of 
course, are still important and are called upon to do a vast 
amount of work, but they are no longer vitally important 
because of the motor truck. 

The motor truck has proved to be one of the most eflicient 
aids of modern warfare. It is an equally efficient aid to the 
conduct of commercial business and as such should not be 
overlooked by lumbermen. What it can do in times of war 
it can do in times of peace. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 7.—Demand for hardwood lumber in the main con- 
tinues good. Most firms are able to dispose of what they 
are offering and in some lines they are able to sell as far 
ahead as they are willing to contract their output. This is 
notably true of the lower grades of cottonwood and gum. Box 
interests are having more business than they are able to 
handle promptly and they are taking all the cottonwood and 
gum in Nos. 1, 2 and 8 common they can find in the open 
market. Prices are at top level, not only for the season but 
for all time, and there are indications that still further ad- 
vances may be seen if the cost of labor and other items con- 
tinues to mount as rapidly as at present. There has been a 
large business during the last few days in plain oak ranging 
from 5-inch upward in thickness. A buyer has been here 
placing orders for such lumber to be used in filling a Govern- 
ment contract of considerable size and his inquiries covered 
from 12,000,000 to 16,000,000 feet. Actual orders were placed 
for a considerable part of his requirements not only at Mem- 
phis proper but among other hardwood manufacturers in this 
territory. He reported conditions here very favorable for se- 
curing his needs. There have been very few orders placed 
here for thick stock to be used in vehicle manufacture and 
to all appearances manufacturers of such lumber and vehicle 
interests are about as far apart as they have been at any time 
since large contracts for army escort wagons were secured by 
the latter. Hickory is exceptionally firm as to prices. Offer- 
ings are not large and those placed on the market are readily 
absorbed. The same is true of all grades and thicknesses of 
ash. There is a good movement reported in the higher grades 
of sap gum and cottonwood and there is a broadening inquiry 
for the higher grades of red gum. Quartered oak is a good 
seller in white. There is not much inquiry at the moment 
for quartered red and comparatively little is being offered. 

Transportation conditions are reported better, so far as car 
supply is concerned. There is, however, as a result of the 
placing of embargoes east of a line drawn thru Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Parkersburg and Charleston, W. Va., considerable 
“restricted territory’ into which no shipments of lumber, 
lath, shingles, ties, piling, sash, doors and millwork can be 
made unless they are going directly or indirectly to the Gov- 
ernment. This embargo, which became effective April 29, 
affects the movement of these commodities thru Mississippi 
and Ohio River crossings as well as those via Hagerstown, 
Potomac yards and Norfolk. 

Manufacturers of box shooks, both sawn and veneered, are 
having more business than they are able to handle. They 
are operating on as large a seale as labor and transportation 
conditions will permit, but even so they are having to turn 
down orders almost every day. There is comparatively little 
complaint on the score of cars, for the reason that the bulk 
of the containers now being produced are either directly or in- 
directly for the Government, which sees to it that transporta- 
tion facilities are provided. 

Labor conditions in the Memphis and valley territory con- 
tinue to grow more serious every day. Thousands of men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31 are being drafted and this drain 
upon man power is being felt in all lines of activity, and 
notably in manufacturing circles. In some lines women are 
being substituted for men; in fact, this policy is being fol- 
lowed wherever practicable. There is a notable scarcity of 
men for work in the woods and there seems no solution of 
this problem with the exception of using labor-saving de- 
vices as far as possible. Already there is a decided decrease 
in the cutting and hauling of logs and this promises to inter- 
fere materially with hardwood manufacture in the near 
future. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. loaded 1,400 cars of logs on 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad during April and 
220 cars on the Missouri Pacific system in Arkansas. These 
figures compare with 945 and 125, respectively, in March. 
This means total loading of 1,620 cars compared with 1,070, 
or an increase of approximately 50 percent for April com- 
pared with March. J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley 
Log Loading Co., attributes this increase in part to more 
cars for loading and in part to a change in the system of car 
handling which has greatly increased the efficiency of those 
available. Mr. Dickson says that the quantity loaded by his 
company during April was approximately 6,000,000 feet com- 
pared with 4,000,000 feet during. March. 

D. W. McKellar arrived in Memphis last week from Louis 
ville, Ky., as the authorized representative of the United 
States Shipping Board in the Memphis territory. He will 
look after and facilitate the movement of all lumber and 
other freight intended for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
He is opening an office now and will devote his entire time 
to shipments for the corporation moving thru the Memphis 
gateway or originating in Memphis proper. Mr. McKellar 
has been for some years chief clerk to the general freight 
agent of the Southern Railway, with headquarters in Louis- 
ville, Ky. He is an old Memphis boy and has received a warm 
welcome from lumbermen, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 8.—Altho a number of mills report that unless the 
log supply picks up they will be forced to close down, enough 
logs are coming in from week to week to keep most of the 
mills operating on a 40 to 50 percent capacity basis. Farmers 
are too busy to get out logs themselves or to supply labor to 
aid in the work. In eastern Kentucky the car shortage at 
the coal mines is resulting in the timber interests getting 
Some part time work, as the coal mines are paying men around 
$4 a day for such days as they work, but they work only 
about three to four days a week. Prices for manufactured 
lumber generally are firm, with a fair demand for every- 
thing. Some grades of quartered red and white oak have 
been off slightly, but other grades have advanced, and as a 
Whole the market is firm and strong. ‘There is hardly a 
doubt but that prices would be somewhat weak except for 
the limited production forced on the manufacturers by the 
labor and car situation. With unlimited production, free 
transportation ete., the mills would probably be cutting far 
more material than the war orders would require, whereas 
the dullness in the commercial demand would result in accu- 
mulations, ‘As it is, very little stock is on hand that is not 
sold or for which there is not an open market, which is largely 
controlled by the embargo situation. No one item appears to 
be especially weak, all southern hardwoods being in fair de- 
mand at good prices. 

In addition to the steady demand from the coal mine opér- 
ators of eastern Kentucky for lumber for camp construction 
Several of the oil companies are installing permanent oil 
camps to take care of their employees. One large oil con- 
cern recently placed contracts with a Lexington (Ky.) lumber 
Company for the construction of a number of bungalows, to 








be electrically lighted, furnished with hot and cold water and 
also showers. Due to the fact that labor is hard to hold the 
concerns operating isolated camps are being forced to pro- 
vide better for their men. Again in the oil fields board has 
advanced to $9 a week for the most humble food and lodging, 
and under such conditions it is hard to hold operators even at 
high wages. As a rule oil operators are opposed to perma- 
nent camps, due to the unsettled nature of their business 
and the fact that a well that is a good producer often drops 
down to nothing. However, concerns which have a large 
acreage under lease and which are conducting big operations 
can afford good camps. 

There is a general demand for good lumber insnectors in 
Louisville at this time, and inquiries are coming from several] 
concerns for inspectors. However, there is a shortage in all 
classes of labor, from common day labor to office assistants. 
The demand for laborers to work on the new Government 
plant at Nashville, Tenn., is also taking considerable labor 
from Kentucky as well as other sections of the South, and is 
being felt. 

Employment bureaus under the Department of Labor are 
to be established in Louisville, Henderson, Newport, Coving 
ton, Paducah and Ashland, Ky., and operated under that 
division of the department known as the United States Em- 
ployment Service. It is planned to have this organization 
operate for the purpose of distributing labor between com 
munities, so that there will not be an oversupply or shortage 
in any one section. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 7.—There is an excellent distribution of strength 
thruout the lumber market, and with a few exceptions prices 
are higher than a week ago. Oak and hickory are especially in 
demand, while poplar continues the sensation of the trade 
for price advances. Distributers as well as manufacturers 
of hardwoods expect much benefit to the trade from the recent 
decision of the railroad administration to use more lumber 
in freight cars, to conserve steel. There also is encourage- 
ment in the consent received from Washington for the con- 
struction of several important buildings in this city, which 
it was feared would not receive the approval of the adminis- 
tration at this time. 

A great amount of lumber will be required for the quarters 
for the construction gangs at the new nitrate plant near this 
city, on which work will begin as soon as plans have been 
finished by the Washington authorities. 

A considerable quantity of lumber goes into improvements 
of different kinds, especially into homes for factory workers 
who because of overtime employment find it necessary to live 
near the shops. The contracting builders report some diffi 
culty in getting materials, but admit that the lumber dealers 
here have been able to supply them better than they ex- 
pected. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 8.—Car and labor shortages continue to hamper the 
operations of the hardwood industries in central Indiana, 
The demand is excellent, but with poor distribution mediums 
the trade here is having the same experience as in many other 
cities in assuring anything like prompt deliveries. Repre- 
sentative hardwood dealers, however, declare that the Indian 
apolis market is pleased with its successful efforts so far in 
meeting the wartime conditions. 

There is a heavy demand for boxmaking materials, pop 
lar and the lower grades of gum finding a ready sale to the 
boxmaking industries. The demand for oak is a little heavier 
as a result of increased activity in war orders. Dealers re- 
port that many of the smaller furniture and vehicle manu- 
facturers are interesting themselves in turning out supplies 
for the Government. 

Building operations are much lighter than usual, and the 
real estate market seems to be dragging. Most of the con- 
struction work is being confined to the building of additions 
to homes and industrial plants. Hardwood manufacturers 
and the building trade report more difficulty in obtaining 
labor. 

0. D. Haskett, head of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., of 
Indianapolis, and a lumberman with a wide acquaintance 
thruout the State, is a candidate on the Republican ticket 
for nomination as State senator from Marion County. Mr. 
Haskett is president of the Indianapolis Greater Industrial 
Association and was a member of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce for six years. THis candidacy has 
the support of progressive business men regardless of their 
political affiliations. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 6.—Manufacturers report a slight change for the 
better in the car shortage situation and express the belief 
that it will continue to improve. Logs are more plentifu) 
than they were a few weeks ago, altho it is not expected that 
the log supply will be any too liberal until the farmers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and southern Indiana have laid by their 
crops in the late summer. Log prices are unusually high. 
The uptown mills in Evansville are running on fair time now 
and indications are that they will be kept busy during the 
summer months. Prices hold firm. The demand for the bes 
grades of hardwood lumber continues brisk. It is expected 
that gum, which has been dragging for some time, will show 
some signs of improvement before long and better prices for 
it are predicted. Walnut is in good demand and during the 
last several months a lot of walnut has been sold in this 
section to the Government for the manufacture of war mate- 
rials. Most wood consuming manufacturing plants in Evans 
ville continue to run on full time. Owners of furniture and 
chair factories say that they are looking for a good business 
the rest of the year and that trade conditions in the West, 
South and Southwest are looking up nicely. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Co., of 
this city, who returned a few days ago from Indianapolis 
and points in the central part of the State, reports that trade 
conditions in those sections are good and that manufactur- 
ers and retail men expressed the belief that the lumber busi 
ness was to hold its own all summer and fall. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, of this city, who is at the head 
of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co., received a telegram 
on Friday of last week from Norfolk, Va., stating that 250 
workmen are stranded in that city and they desire to re- 
turn to Evansville. The men were induced to go from here 
to Norfolk by a labor agent, who represented rosy condi- 
tions in the East and they were promised good wages. 
Most of the men were employed in the woodworking factories 
here before leaving, Evansville. Mayor Bosse has wired the 
mayor at Norfolk to draw on him from a local bank for 
money to bring all the men back to Evansville, or those 
who desire to return. 





BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


May 7.—With spring and summer weather here and navi- 
on fully open, more attention is being devoted to building 
activities. There is an increasing demand for houses with 
the few remaining vacant places being rapidly occupied, and 
it is expected there will be considerable building of homes, 
new plants and additions. The manufacturing trade provides 
—— market for lumber and as a result prices continue 
rm. 

With the third issue of the Liberty loan successfully dis- 
posed of the Saginaw Valley is clearing the decks preparatory 
to the Red Cross War Fund drive, which starts May 20. The 
campaign will be largely led in both cities by the same men 
who headed the Liberty loan movement, which means that 
lumbermen will again be at the helm of patriotism in the 


valley. 
BANGOR, ME. 


May 6.—Log driving conditions are reported very satis- 
factory on the Penobscot, altho the water is a bit low. The 
early rains were absorbed by the earth to such an extent 
that the rivers and streams were not filled as usual in the 
spring. The Great Northern Paper Co. is not worrying about 
this, however, as the Ripogenus basin, the greatest water 
storage in New England, is full to within five feet of the 
top. 

Log drivers are now paid from’ $3 to $3.50 a day and 
board. One company is paying $4 a day. 

Contrary to its usual practice, the Great Northern Paper 
Co. will not cut pulpwood on its Maine land during the com- 
ing summer months. Fred A. Gilbert, manager of the spruce 
wood department of the company, says that on account of the 
fact that the company has a large reserve stock on hand, 
because it is deemed advisable to release labor that may be 
employed on the farms to produce food and help win the 
war, also because of the fact that there is extreme competi- 
tion among pulpwood companies for labor in the summer, it 
has been decided not to start operations until next Septem- 
ber. 

James W. Sewall, of Old Town, has just returned from a 
short cruising trip in the Adirondacks. While several of 
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his best men are in the service both here and in France, he 
reports that he will be able to take care of his clients, old 
and new, this year. In 1917 this concern cruised approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 acres of timberlands, and while 1918 does 
not open up anywhere near so heavy a season, still consider- 
able work is being booked which shows that the land market 
is not entirely quiescent. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 6.—The M & M Box Co. is the first woodworking 
concern on the river to hire female help, and several others 
are expected to follow suit during war time. H. L. Has- 
langer, general manager, secured forty girls to do light, clean 
work avout the plant. After a fair trial Mr. Haslanger is 
well pleased with the result. He has fitted out a rest and 
lunch room for the comfort of the girl employees. This is a 
war measure, to have reserve in case there is a shortage of 
labor owing to the war. Maj. Howard Greene, one of the 
heaviest stockholders of the company, is with the 107th regi- 
ment of engineers in France. The local company employs 
a force of 300 men at present, in addition to the forty girl 
workers. 

Work at the Rhinelander lumber yards was interrupted 
during the week by a strike of the pilers. A demand of a 
50-cent increase a day was asked, raising the pay to $3.75. 
In some of the mills the strike was of short duration. It 
was the second strike of the season. 

The little lumbering town of Bradley, six miles from Toma 
hawk, was wiped out by fire Friday afternoon. ‘The loss is 
$100,000, and 200 families are homeless. The fire is thought 
to have been of incendiary origin, The men of the place, al- 
most without a single exception, are lumber workers. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co. has purchased the ship 
yards of the Riebold & Wolter Co. in Sturgeon Bay. The 
consideration is said to be more than $100,000. The new 
owners took immediate possession and will enlarge the capac 
ity at once, It is expected that 500 more men will be put at 
work within a very short time. Government contracts hav- 
ing been secured, work will start at once. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 6.—With a continual increase in the demand for all 
classes of lumber and timbers and a steady advance in prices, 
there is but one thing that prevents lumber manufacturers of 
this district from enjoying almost unlimited prosperity at this 
time, and this one thing is the labor situation. For weeks 
labor has been growing scarcer and scarcer as mill workers 
have gradually left either for the front or to accept better 
paying positions in the Gulf coast ship yards where Govern- 
ment vessels are now being built. There is but little differ- 
ence in the scale of wages paid skilled labor in the sawmills 
and ship yards, but common labor receives better pay in the 
ship building plants and therefore it has proved very diffi- 
cult for the mills to retain sufficient men to maintain full 
operation. In some instances so many rush orders have been 
received from the Government for both timbers and lumber 
that the sawmills have taken one-fourth to one-half of their 
entire force to load the material on trains for shipment to 
the ship building plants, army camps and other points desig- 
nated by the Government. By using the men for this purpose, 
the manufacturers have been materially handicapped in the 
operation of their plants, altho none of the mills has as yet 
closed down entirely, not even for a day. 

Stocks at the mills are scarce and broken and the Govern- 
ment is buying a very large part of the current output. Added 
to this, building activity has been very pronounced in Beau- 
mont and other cities where ship building plants have been 
established and other war activities are in progress. Houses 
are going up faster than ever before and every effort is being 
made to meet the growing demand for dwellings to house 
the thousands of laborers attracted to these points by the 
new industries. Retail yards, therefore, buy all the lumber 
they can possibly get, regardless of price, and the law of 
supply and demand is having the usual effect. 

Cars become more plentiful each week and the embargo 
on shipments to the east is loosening up, so the transporta- 
tion question is no longer perplexing to the lumber manufac- 
turer. This applies to both southern pine and hardwood 
manufacturers, and in fact the general tone of the lumber 
market in this district is the same with southern pine as with 
hardwood, The latter material is being sold in great quan- 
tities for the manufacture of boxes and crates and the rail- 
roads are placing many orders for hardwood to be used in 
the construction of cars. Cross ties and bridge timbers also 
are in great demand. 

In every instance Government orders are given preference 
over all others and dealers are made to await their turn. The 
mills are doing everything within their power to meet the de- 
mands with their limited man power, but the orders received 
last week exceeded the production, 

Establishment at Beaumont of the large lumber assembling 
and distributing plant by the Government lumber manufac- 
turers believe will materially aid in speeding up the ship 
building program on the Gulf Coast. All material as fast as 
it is turned out of the mills will be shipped direct to this 
central point and from here distributed among the ship build- 
ing plants at Beaumont, Orange, Houston, Rockport and Mor- 
gan City as needed. No material will accumulate at ship 
yards and there will be no lost effort. Every timber pro- 
duced by the mills will reach the ship yard where it is 
needed and when it is needed. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Muay 6—-New business continues to be very plentiful, and 
prices show very satisfactory advances weekly. The larg- 
est handicap to the lumbermen of this section is that they 
have not the stock to fill orders from, especially not of com- 
mon grades, such as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Stocks of higher grades, 
such as B&better, B and C, however, are in much better 
assortment. During the last two weeks stocks of finish in 
all grades have been moving in large volume, and the stocks 
are not so complete as recently. A few mills report that they 
are well stocked on uppers, but have almost nothing in the 
common grades. With the new requirements for the Federal 
Government coming on, calling for Nos. 1, 2 and 3, it is 
hard to predict to what level the stocks of these grades will 
be reduced. 

Railroad material of all grades and sizes is booked in 
large volume, and the demand is still heavy. Stringers, caps 
and sills are all being called for heavily, both rough heart 
and No. 1 square edge and sound, Orders for ties are also 
booked more heavily than for several months, and _ prices 
are stable. Hewn ties are also being sought in this section, 
and orders for many thousands have been booked. 

Orders from Mexico continue to come in, but they are 
very few and the volume amounts to only one and two 
cars. Orders calling for dock timbers and lighters continue 
very much in evidence. A few fleet schedules also have been 
booked during the last two weeks. There is a very heavy 
movement of 3x12-inch up to 14x14-inch merchantable 1905, 
from 24 to 40 lineal feet average, going to eastern ports or 
being shipped thru the southern ports. A few orders are 
booked for export shipment. Demand for prime in 5/4, 6/4, 
7/4 and 8/4 thicknesses, 11 inches and wider, also shows a 
very marked improvement. It is hoped that the call for 
prime will continue, as several mills in this section have well 
assorted stocks on hand, and are eager to move them. 

Labor conditions show little change, only a few additional 
mills having been forced to close down, due to not being able 
to secure full crews, Some, however, report that if many 
more of their men are drafted they will be unable to con- 
tinue operations. Negro women are gradually taking the 
place of the men, and it will be only a short time until they 
will be used in very large numbers. The Gulf coast mills 
are considering very strongly the advisability of using Mex- 
ican labor, as it will be very little trouble to secure all of 
this labor required, 

Boards Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have moved in larger volume than 
for many weeks previous, and prices are advancing with the 
increased demand. Many of the mills have but one or 
two cars on the yards, and report that they are daily turn- 
ing down orders for boards in all grades. Price is of second 
consideration now, the main question is: ‘Have you the 
stock?’ or “How soon can you ship?” Shiplap in both 
grades and fencing in all grades are called for heavily, espe- 
cially is 1x4- and 1x6-inch. Casing and base, ceiling, drop 
siding, partition, bevel siding and flooring are all moving in 
limited volume, but prices show very substantial advances. 
Timbers, such as 4x4- to 8x8-inch in all grades, move in 
huge volume and prices show up better each week. Demand 
for rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound is heavy. 
Larger timbers, such as 10x10-inch and up, move better than 
for several months, with most of this size stock going to the 
Government. 

Local trade continues to be a very large factor in this sec- 
tion, and many of the mills report that they have as many 
as twenty teams at one time waiting for lumber. In several 
cases the mills have had to employ extra men to look after 


nothing but local sales. Building permits continue to show 
an increase. Many wholesalers, retail and line yard men 
have been in Alexandria for the last two weeks, and every 
day more arrive. There had never been as many in the town 
at one time as during April, and they are still coming and 
going. 

Embargoes are affecting a few of the mills, but most ship- 
ments from this section are not handicapped in the least, 
Everyone is very optimistic over the outlook for southern 


ine, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


May 6.—The last week has been an exceptionally quiet one 
in the North Carolina pine market. This has been due to 
two conditions—the inability of manufacturers to ship, and 
the uncertainty in the minds of buyers generally as to the 





‘future basis of prices due to the enlarging of Government 


supervision of prices in connection with material for railroad 
construction, repairs etc. The routes to Norfolk and other 
Virginia cities are still open for both Government and do- 
mestic shipments, but no cars can be shipped to Norfolk for 
reconsignment north by rail. It can thus be seen that both 
mills and buyers have their hands full getting forward stock 
already ordered, and the condition obtaining is no incentive 
for activity in buying and selling further stock on the part of 
either. The situation is really getting serious with the manu- 
facturers and if some relief is not afforded soon many will 
have to suspend operations. 

The sale of rough pine lumber during the last week was 
the lightest recorded for many weeks, the items showing any 
activity at all being 4/4 edge box and box bark strips. Prices 
obtained show no signs of weakening, due largely to the fact 
that production is far below normal and the mills are over- 
sold on low grade rough stock, sufficiently, if they could ship, 
to keep them cleaned up for the rest of this month and pos- 
sibly longer. Reports from twenty of the largest operations 
show that on April 1 they were oversold nearly 31,000,000 
feet on box, culls, red heart, box bark strips etc., with a small 
surplus of better grades of rough lumber approximating about 
6,000,000 feet. These same mills were also oversold nearly 
5,000,000 feet of dressed lumber. 

The sales of dressed lumber during the last week were a 
little heavier than during the previous week, but still there 
was far from an active demand. Mills in position to ship by 
rail to Norfolk and thence by water take on more business, 
but the others are not considering further business. Floor- 
ing and thin ceiling are more active than the other items on 
the list. Some mills, mostly thru ignorance of market con- 
ditions, sell flooring at low prices, but most sales of dressed 
lumber recently made demonstrate that the market is still 
strong. The tendency of prices on thin ceiling is more 
strongly upward than is noticeable in the other items. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 6.—Certain concerns among the wholesalers are doing 
well, but it is because they have laid out their lines for it, 
either by going after Government work as agent for the manu- 
facturer or by coéperating with the retailer and letting him 
furnish for the Government. The latter policy is receiving 
favorable comment among the retailers, while the former is 
receiving the opposite, and if their memories are good after 
the war the latter will prove to have been the best policy. 
The Government continues to ‘order’ lumber from the retail 
yards, and some have been entirely cleaned out of the kinds 
of lumber that are needed just now. Some say that replace- 
ments are coming in slowly but that the Government has need 
of them also, and they do not have a chance to dispose of 
much lumber in commercial channels. The big plant opposite 
the navy yard has reached and passed its top in the need of 
lumber, and not much more will be needed there except the 
lumber for shipping after the plant begins to operate, which 
will be in a week or two. The Tullytown (Pa.) and VPerry- 
ville (Md.) jobs still need much lumber, as do several other 
Government propositions near here. 

Mr. Schwab seems to have infused “rushitis” into the ship 
yards, and they have taken a spurt that calls for a lot of lum- 
ber in quick time. One of the things he has done is to offer 
a reward of $20,000 to the yard making the best speed show- 
ing during the year. The New York Shipbuilding concern in 
Camden made a good bid for this prize yesterday, when it 
launched the collier Tuckahoe just twenty-seven days after 
the keel was laid. Still greater is the fact that it took the 
water in a far more complete condition than is usual. It has 
a capacity of over 5,000 tons, and was launched with boilers 
and engines installed, masts and loading booms in_ place, 
anchors and equipment in working order, and could be put 
into service at once. A little pipe fitting, interior woodwork 
and painting are all that remain to be done, and it will be 
in commission in a few days—actually in service in just a 
little over a month from the laying of the keel. ‘The wooden 
ships being built at Bristol are progressing rapidly, and 
launchings are now almost a daily affair on the Delaware 
River. A beautiful model town has been built in record time 
of the show places of this locality. The housing of the Hog 
by the Bristol people for the ship yard workers, and is one 
Island ship yard force is still being squabbled over, but it 
looks as tho at least a couple of thousand houses will be 
built. The thousand for Camden and a large number in 
South Jersey towns are starting, and some local lumber has 
already been requisitioned for them. Baldwins will be still 
larger customers of the lumbermen for a while, as they have 
been awarded enough of the big order for engines to keep the 
plant going full force night and day for a year at least. The 
railroads have need of a lot of lumber, but apparently the 
Government control has not been taken as authority for 
commandeering much lumber for them as yet. 

Lumber prices for commercial uses are whatever is asked 
if there is a chance to get the material, and even hardwooa 
prices continue to soar, altho good stocks are offered at mills, 
Hemlock prices took their expected jump, but there is little 
offered, and what is on the market is mostly West Virginia 
and western. More lumber for commercial uses seems to be 
coming from the far West than from the South or South- 
west. The housing situation is very serious, and no amount 
of conferences or plans seems to have found a way to get the 
material here for the needed building work. 

General business is good, but manufacturers in most lines 
ind that the lines are drawing tighter in putting their 
factories and forces more and more on Government work, 8¢ 
that they can not take the bookings that are offered. Finan- 
cial conditions are tight but wholesome, and collections are 
reported good. More wholesale concerns are reported ready 
to retire, and announcements to that effect may be heard 
at any time. 

The Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., which is now dealing largely 
in western woods, has inaugurated a traffic department, headed 
by J. T. Wagner, formerly Philadelphia agent for the South- 


ern States Despatch. The company has also added A. Ray- - 


mond Johnson to its office force. Mr. Johnson was for years 
the general office man with Edmund A. Souder & Co. 
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NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 6.—W. G. Palmer, president of W. G. Palmer (Inc.), 
arrived home today in response to a telegram that reached 
him at Salt Lake City, Utah, informing him that his factory 
on Oliver Street had been destroyed by fire on Thursday. 
The damage amounted to $40,000 and was covered by insur- 
ance. The manufacture of boxes for the use of the Govern- 
ment in packing powder cans and cartridges was engaged in 
at the factory and the fire is believed to have been the cul- 
mination of operations by alien enemy agents. Upon his 
arrival home Mr. Palmer stated that the plant will be con- 
structed again just as soon as the insurance has been ad- 
justed. A temporary building is being erected on the 
corporation’s property and machinery will be installed there 
at once for the purpose of filling orders partly until the new 
factory is ready for operation. 

The steamer Runnels arrived here last Thursday with a 
cargo of 600,000 feet of hemlock for Lawrence J. Baltes and 
200,000 feet of spruce for White, Gratwick & Mitchell, this 
being the first cargo of lumber to be received at this port 
during 1918. Captain O’Hagan reports having had very 
little ice trouble, especially in Lake Erie, where the ice seems 
to have broken up entirely and disappeared. Olid residents of 
this city say that this is the first time within their memory 
that the Niagara River has been free from ice in the spring, 
as it usually takes two to three weeks for it to run out of 
Lake Erie, flow over the Niagara Falls, break up and disap- 
pear in the rapids. The second cargo of the season arrived 
today aboard the steamer J. Watson Stephenson and was con- 
signed to A. A. Bellinger. The lumber is to be shipped to 
Albany as soon as the season of navigation on the barge canal 
opens, the date of the opening having been set for May 15, 

Most of the boats of the lumber fleet that wintered at the 
Tonawandas have either departed for upper lake ports or will 
clear in a few days for their first trip of the season. By next 
week many of the dealers here will have received lumber by 


oat. 
, NEW YORK 


May 6.—There is considerable new business to be placed 
in this market, largely, however, for Government purposes. 
Commercial business is restricted to absolute necessities and 
shippers find it very difficult to obtain cars for any but 
Government business. The trend of war events the last week 
emphasizes the necessity of devoting all efforts to winning 
the war, and each one giving in to the Government pro- 
gram in that respect. 

All efforts of the trade last week were centered on the 
Liberty Loan campaign and the actual showing made by the 
lumber trade committee indicates what organized efforts can 
accomplish. The subscriptions from lumbermen have come in 
most satisfactorily and the committee in charge of the lumber 
end of the loan is to be congratulated upon the results of its 
efforts. Not only the lumber trade but the building trade 
have oversubscribed their proportion of the loan, notwith- 
standing the difficulties experienced in the building industry 
during the last year. 

There are prospects of renewed activity in private build- 
ing construction, and some good sized contracts were placed 
during the week, the George A. Fuller Co. getting the con- 
tract to build a 12-story garage to cost $400,000; the 
Y. M. C. A. Building contract amounting to $250,000 was 
placed, as were contracts for two other buildings costing 
$100,000 each. It is claimed that a number of other contracts 
of importance are about to be placed and that new structures 
are being planned. The Government program of military con- 
struction is steadily expanding and increasing in importance 
and of course is the most prominent factor in the present 
building situation. 

The labor situation is generally regarded as being satis 


factory. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


May 4.-—Almost unprecedented dry weather has been the 
rule for the Puget Sound country and western Washington 
for April this year and State Forester Fred If, Pape this week 
reported a number of forest fires, some of which may become 
serious, but most of which are due to slashing burnings. 
Forester Pape Wednesday received word of one serious fire 
near the Hammond Logging Co.’s camp in Cowlitz County. 
Fires are burning near Tacoma in the eastern part of this 
county and near Yelm, and a few small blazes have been 
reported by Skagit County. Forester Pape reports that the 
most serious fire thus far was near the McKenna Lumber 
Co.’s plant, in this county, where a fire was started from a 
donkey engine and spread to a shed containing 10,000,000 
shingles being air dried. The forester reports the loss there 
was about $20,000. No serious timber fires are feared yet 
as the forests are still too damp from the winter’s rain but 
a number of wardens will be put on duty at once, Forester 
Pape states, and a meeting of the State forestry board called 
for early in the month to plan for the coming season’s work 
which ordinarily opens about June 1 and lasts to September. 
The first rain in weeks fell Friday afternoon. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., attended the monthly meeting of the West Coast 
association in Centralia last week. He believes the lumber- 
men should make every sacrifice necessary to meet the Govern- 
ment’s requirements in airplane stock. At the St. Paul mills 
the Government business has had consideration over every- 
thing else and officers of the company and employees are 
bending every energy in this direction. 

Idlers and the I. W. W. element which have caused con- 
siderable trouble in the lumber industry in the Northwest in 
the past are being stamped out energetically, especially in 
Tacoma. City and military police last week raided the local 
hall maintained by the I. W. W., rounded up and searched all 
Persons found in the place and compelled every man in the 
crowd to join in singing the “Star-Spangled Banner’ while 
a burly city bluecoat sat at a piano. Two of the I. W. W.’s 
about whofh the police had heard in the past were compelled 
to kiss an American flag borrowed for the occasion from a 
heighboring Greek restaurant, and eleven I. W. W.’s were 
then started off to jail. A worker at the Todd steel ship 
yards a few days ago who refused to buy Liberty bonds and 
had made remarks along I. W. W. lines was given a coat of 
battleship gray paint on his skin, ridden on a rail out of the 
yards and turned over to the military police. The Todd yard 
employs over 1,000 men. A friend of the unlucky I. W. W. 
Was also turned over to the police. A plan to reach able- 
bodied idlers by cutting off their meals is being worked up by 
the executive committee of the Tacoma Commercial Club. 
This is a card system whereby cafes, restaurants and grocery 
Stores and markets will sell only to persons possessing work 
cards. The chronically tired club loafer as well as the idler 
in overalls will be hit under the proposed plan. The plan 
will be drafted and presented to the legislature. 

Local lumber deliveries are reported slow, as all mills here 
have Government orders and local and rail orders are given 
Second place. The mills maintaining fuel departments are 
also rushed, some of them being as much as thirty days behind 


Py 


on some classes of wood fuel orders. Tacoma bank clear- 
ings for April showed an increase of 71 percent over April, 
1917, according to the monthly statement of the Tacoma 
Clearing House Association. 

Retiring from the sales department of the Pacific States and 
the Mineral Lake Lumber companies, where he has been for 
the last twelve years, Karl B. Kellogg will hereafter be found 
at the plant of the Ship Lumber Mill Co., of which he is 
treasurer and sales manager. This plant has been under con- 
struction for some months and is now in operation with a 
capacity of 50,000 feet a day, being equipped to surface tim- 
bers up to 32 inches square. Mr. Kellogg was with the Laird- 
Norton yards at Rochester, Minn., before coming to Tacoma. 
William Leybold, formerly in the shingle business at Elma, 
is president of the Ship Lumber Mill Co., and P. H. Johns, 
of Tacoma, is secretary. Mr. Johns has been a Tacoma lum- 
ber manufacturer for years. John E. Sampson, of Seattle, 
is vice president of the company. He is the western man- 
ager of the M. R. Smith Shingle Co. 

The Defiance Lumber Co, recently closed its plant on the 
north water front for a few days, while a pair of twin Corliss 
20x44 engines were installed on the new foundation. They 
have about 1,G00 horsepower. The Defiance Lumber Co., of 
which L. L. Doud is president, makes fir lumber entirely and 
with the additional power expects to raise its output from 
110,000 up to 125,000 feet daily, or more. The Defiance 
Lumber Co. is operating two logging camps, one in Mason 
County, across the Sound, and another nesr Buckley, Wash. 
On account of searcity of labor in the camps, Mr. Doud says 
that the camps are only running to about half of their capac- 
ity. His son, Lee LU. Doud, looks after the sales and generally 
assists his father. The Defiance Lumber Co.’s plant is espe- 
cially well located for doing either water or rail shipping. 

J. G. Dixon now devotes his entire time to looking after 
the logging and manufacturing operations ef the Pacific 
States, and the Mineral Lake Lumber companies, and their 
allied organizations. The two mill concerns, in addition to 
supplying their plants with logs, sell the surplus on the mar- 
ket, and the Cascade Timber Co. also does a general logging 
business. This concern owns and logs its own timber. Frank 
W. Smith, who has been with the mill companies for the last 
eight years, the last four of which have been spent on the 
road, in Montana, with headquarters at Billings, has taken 
charge of the sales and has as assistnt Hf. R. Marshall, who 
was formerly at the Mineral Lake plant, but who for the last 
year or so has been in the Tacoma office. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 4—-The barkentine Belfast arrived at the Bloedel 
Donovan mill this week to load 500,000 or 600,000 feet for 
the west Coast. At the E. K. Wood mill the steam schooner 
Shasta loaded 900,000 feet this week for California. The 
only other craft in port are two sailers; one loading at the 
Wood mill for Australia and the other at the Bloedel Dono- 
van mill for Alaska. Within the next week one of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association’s vessels will berth at the Morrison 
inill to load 400,000 or 500,000 shooks for Alaska canneries. 

Bellingham lumber mills this week voluntarily increased 
the wages of able-bodied common labor to 45 cents an hour. 
They also made adjustments in some other positions. Com- 
mon labor in the mills is now enjoying exceptional prosper 
ity and the same is true of most in other industries. Some 
of the adjustments relate also to logging camps. All mills 
and camps in this district are now crowded with orders for 
ship and airplane stock, and even the small sawmills are 
busy. 

A number of logging camps in this territory have taken 
the precaution to burn slashings before the dry summer ar- 
rives. Among those doing so are the camps of Bolcom-Van- 
derhoof, the Chinn Lumber Co. and the MeCoy-Loggie Timber 
Co. The burnings were under the general direction of Deputy 
Fire Warden James Kline. 

Acting upon the demand of Harry Call, first vice-president 
of the Washington State Federation of Labor, the Belling 
ham Central Labor Council withdrew its call for a “layoff,” 
which some interpreted as a strike, for May 1, as a demon 
stration for Thomas J. Mooney, convicted of murder in con 
nection with San Francisco’s preparedness day explosion. 
Mr. Call declared that a strike would hurt labor and would 
not help Mooney. 

Cc. L. Flynn, general superintendent of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, left yesterday for the Hawaiian Islands, 
where he will spend about two months recuperating. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 4—Fully 20 percent curtailment in the production 
of red cedar shingles has been caused by the shorter day 
rule, the difference between eight hours’ and ten hours’ work, 
estimates Charles J. McGrath, of the C. B. Lumber & Shin 
gle Co.’s office. While this estimate is formed on the basis 
of two weeks’ production, it is said that the reduced cut 
ting is quite easily estimated, because the production is 
piecework, The 20 percent curtailment is arrived at because 
the difference between eight and ten hours a day represents 
20 percent. 

While shippers of shingles and lumber have ceased com 
plaining regarding a shortage of cars, difficulty is being ex- 
perienced from a new angle of the car situation, for it is 
claimed prices have weakened as a result of improved ship- 
ping facilities, and demand has fallen off to an appreciable 
extent. Cedar logs continue high in price and scarce in quan- 
tity, report shingle manufacturers. “I would not be sur- 
prised,” said one producer, ‘‘to see some of the mills close 
down within a comparatively short time. We are up against 
a weak market, high log prices, high labor charges and little 
demand, Of course, we manufacturers feel good over the 
knocking out of transit privileges, and appearances warrant 
the statement that ultimately a complete abolition of transit 
uses will come to pass. Not only have the shingle brokers, 
but fruit and salmon shippers been using the transit privi- 
lege to an extent harmful to our interests. Of course, the 
abolishment of the transit plan will not seriously interfere 
with the larger wholesalers, but it will with the smaller 
ones, and a cessation of this privilege, now before Govern- 
ment officials as a means of loosening up cars, will serve to 
make shingle prices less fluctuating than they are at the 
present time.” 

Reporting conditions in the fir market, as viewed by its 
office, the Canyon Lumber Co. mentions the improvement 
in shipping conditions caused by plenty of available cars, 
but says prices show a tendency to fall. There is a fair 
volume of business on the Canyon books, but the weakening 
feature of fir just now, as viewed by this company, is the 
activity of wholesalers, now that plenty of cars are to be 
had. Logging operators, says the Canyon company’s office, 
are “up in the air’ concerning the Government’s demanded 
price reduction, and the loggers, still to quote the Canyon 
people, assert that the millmen, now receiving “fancy prices” 
for their product, are, in the main, responsible for the Fed- 
eral intervention with reference to the demanded lowering 
of log prices. It is the opinion here that loggers may send 
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a representative to Washington, D. C., to attempt to prevail 
upon the Government to reverse the proposed lowering of 
log prices. The Canyon Lumber Co. is preparing to cut a 
cargo of 12x12 and 18x18 fir timbers for Japanese delivery. 

Occasional Government orders continue dropping in on 
the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., whose office reports business 
to be better than was earlier expected for this season, tho, 
adds the office, business conditions in the fir market are 
not so good as they were one year ago. 

First reports of damage from fire running over logging 
works in this district come from the Snohomish Logging 
Co., owned by Campbell Bros., of Seattle. The works, located 
near Catheart on the Northe rn Pacific cut-off, were visited 
by flames yesterday afternoon which consumed two cars used 
to transport loggers to and from work. Logging operations 
were suspended and the men battled with fire as it ran thru 
underbrush, endangering fallen timber. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 4,—Altho there is a tendency to accumulate some 
common dimension at the fir mills, the continuation of 
wooden ship building on a larger scale and the lumber for 
car construction that will be required to build the 100,000 
cars for which orders have just been placed mean that 
fir mills will continue to be busy regardless of any other 
factors of the situation. Then, too, the increase in the size 
of the American army that is now being speedily arranged 
for will mean the increasing of housing facilities at can- 
tonments, which will very likely tend to prevent any accumu- 
lation of even common dimension and yard stock—the only 
items that have showed a surplus. The reports that 14 per 
cent of the new cars will be constructed on the north Coast 
mean the use of fir entirely for them, possibly 50,000,000 
feet, while it is expected a fair proportion of fir will be 
used in the cars that are to be built in the middle West and 
Fast, 

Indications point to there being no further action taken 
by the Puget Sound loggers in the way of protest against 
the Government prices fixed for their product. The loggers 
have appointed a committee consisting of E. B. Chinn and 
T, Jerome, Seattle, and W. C. Butler, Everett, to meet with 
a committee of manufacturers, and millmen who buy logs 
named a committee consisting of W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, 
Jack Buchanan, Tacoma, and Clyde Walton, Everett, Wasb., 
to represent them, It is believed that the price question 
will be held in abeyance until after the fir manufacturers 
appear before the price fixing board at Washington early 
next month with data to show the necessity of a readjust- 
ment of prices. 

J. A. McEvoy, popular office man of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, is now enlisted in the navy reserve 
at the University of Washington training camp, and ap- 
pears occasionally at the lumber offices. 

Locally, shingles present an unusual phase in this re- 
spect: that the market remains fairly steady under good 
demand at the season when normally the price is the lowest 
of the year. April-May is between seasons for shingles, but 
this year is an exception. There is a big demand for com- 
mon, both 5-2 and 6-2; and there are orders enough to care 
for stock as it comes out. Cars are plentiful and there is 
practically no stock in transit. Quotations are about the 
same as last week, with stars at $2.40-$2.45 and clears at 
$3.05-$3.15. Some mills are closed down, largely because 
of inability to get labor. 

An experiment in labor is being made by E. E. Case, of 
the Case Lumber & Shingle Co., Raymond, Wash., who was 
in Seattle during the week. The company has four mills, 
and in one of them has installed an entire crew of girls 
as packers. “It is working out fine,’ says Mr. Case, ‘and 
so far the experiment has been entirely successful.” 

Summarizing the conditions in lumber, a big operator says 
special business is good, cutting business is not so good as 
it was, and yard business is not all that could be desired. 
Uppers are holding strong, there is a lot of clear cutting 
and no reason for weakness in clears, but the market is off 
on 2-inch dimension. Otherwise conditions are very much 
the same as hitherto reported, The car‘ situation has re- 
laxed visibly, and labor is without incident. The new car 
orders, as forecast in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
were received a few days ago, and transmitted to mill own- 
ers last Thursday. As already pointed out, the orders pro- 
vide that Government shipments shall move promptly to 
destination, and that mills handling these orders shall have 
cars for side cut ample to insure efficient operation of plants ; 
but no car loaded on commercial order shall be reconsigned, 
and it shall be promptly unloaded at destination. Com- 
mercial shipments shall not exceed two cars for one car of 
Government orders. 

At the headquarters of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion the new reconsignment bureau under the management 
of A. C. Herron began operation May 1. ‘The first day it 
handled twenty-five reconsignments, and the second day 
double that number. The shipments handled were practically 
all shingles, inasmuch as reconsigning on lumber is_ nil. 
Next Tuesday representatives of the transcontinental lines 
will meet here to consider the entire reconsignment ques- 
tion, and to map out uniform methods of handling recon- 
signment orders. Reconsignment tariffs are now the same 
thruout the country, and the present effort will be devoted 
to making everything uniform, and extremely simple. It is 
expected that obstacles will arise in front of shippers until 
they become accustomed to the new regulations, but there 
is apparent a feeling of relief that difficulties are being 
ironed out, and that if any privileges are granted they will 
be within the reach of all. Reconsignments are regarded as 
a trade necessity, and a broad distinction is drawn between 
them and diversions—the one being merely a change in the 
name of consignor, but the other a change in destination. 

Among the absentees from the city this week is R. A. 
Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 
He has made a tour of the Grays Harbor country, familiariz- 
ing himself with conditions in that part of the State. 

Demand for small residences is emphasized this week 
thru the issuance of thirty-three building permits, to a 
total value of $36,300, an average of $1,100, all to be built 
by one firm, on West Graham Street and Forty-fifth Ave- 
nue, West. The tract is located in West Seattle. 


The Union Timber Products Co. has sued the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for $300,000 
damages for alleged breach of contract, in having withdrawn 
contracts for six wooden ships, each of which was to net 
the plaintiffs $50,000. The Union Timber Products Co. was 
incorporated in June, 1917, by C. W. Scarff, S. L. Cravens, 
Cc. E. Evans and B. W. Sawyer, timbermen and lumbermen, 
and by BH. J. Rounds, contractor, all of Seattle. They ac- 
quired a site near the Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, 
but later selected another site near Port Townsend. 

More than 2,000 soldiers are working in the logging camps 
of the Grays Harbor country. Two hundred of them are 
engaged in the production of airplane spruce. This week 
fifty soldiers arrived to. work on spruce, 

A. W. Bryden, manager of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., was in the city during the week. 





J. E. Pinkham, president of the Pinkham Lumber Co. 
has returned to Seattle from a business trip to Silve rton, 
Ore., and other points in the Willamette Valley. 

W. J. Elliott, western manager of the Wyatt-Prock Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a business trip to Portland, Ore. 

E. K. Bishop, of the E. K. Bishop Mill Co., Montesano, 
Wash., whose plant has been specializing on boat lumber, 
was in Seattle Thursday. 

Construction of a mill at Burton, Wash., to cut timbers up 
to 70 feet in length has recently been completed by George 
Pankratz, manufacturer of lumber and shingles at Doc kton, 
Wash. The mill, which is now in operation, has a daily 

capacity of 20,000 feet, and cost $10,000 to build. Its tim- 
ber supply consists of 20,000,000 feet, containing much 
Douglas fir fit for ship building purposes. 

Owing to the Federal order instructing railroads to close 
branch offices, many railroad officials in Seattle as well as 
elsewhere about the country have been forced to accept posi- 
tions in other departments, or sever their connections with 
the road. One of these is W. P. Lockwood, general agent 
of the Soo Line in Seattle, who is well known in lumber 
circles not only in this section but elsewhere thruout the 
country thru his long connection with the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, of which he served as a member of the 
Supreme Nine for two years and has been Vicegerent for 
western Washington and in other capacities served the order 
actively for years past. Not desiring to go east to accept 
a position in the operating department, Mr. Lockwood closed 
the company’s office in Seattle the first of the month and 
expects to engage in other lines of endeavor. He had been 
with the Soo Line fifteen years and three months, and in 
railroad work for twenty-one years. He is president of the 
Egis Co., Seattle, manufacturing a substitute for eggs for 
cooking purposes, and for the present he is devoting his 
time to that concern. 

George U. Bacon, of the Great West Lumber Co., Winni- 
peg, Man., wholesaler of Coast lumber, who has been spend- 
ing several weeks in British Columbia, visited Seattle this 
week, en route home, going by way of Spokane. He was 
formerly connected with lumber concerns in the Inland Em- 
pire and for the last six years has been in Winnipeg. He 
reports a very satisfactory business in the prairie provinces 
this spring, with seeding well advanced among the farmers, 
and the outlook for the season, so far, satisfactory. 

Tom Van Swearingen, for a number of years in the whole- 
sale lumber business in Seattle, the first of the month took 
charge of the retail lumber sales of Schwager & Nettleton 
Mills, Seattle. Mr. Van Swearingen was in the retail busi- 
ness in Ohio before coming to Seattle twelve years ago. 

Will KE. Howard, president of. the Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Seattle, says that his company now markets the 
output of three mills making Chinook Premium shingles. He 
reports a fair trade so far this spring, and with a stronger 
demand during the last ten days. Cars are now plentiful and 
shipments are going forward from the mills. His company 
also markets high grade British Columbia shingles. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 4.—John M. Richards, former assistant manager of 
the Humbird Lumber Co.’s operations for several months at 
Sandpoint, has resigned to take up other work. Mr. Rich- 
ards was in the city this week and has several matters under 
consideration but is not at liberty to announce what he will 
do at this time. 

Arthur W. Lammers, manager of the S. H. L. Lumber Co., 
who has been in Spokane for several weeks looking after the 
western interests of the company, has returned to Chicago, 
where he makes his headquarters for a greater part of the 
year. 

KR. N. McDevitt, assistant manager for the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., at Winchester, Ida., assisting President EK. H. 
Van Ostrand, has severed his connections with the company. 
He has not yet announced what work he will undertake. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 4.—The announcement received here tonight from 
Washington, D. C., to the effect that 100 wooden vessels are 
to be built on the Pacific coast for the Government gives ad- 
ditional impetus to the lumber industry, for it will mean a 
new and large demand for timbers,.such as are produced only 
here in large quantities. These vessels, it is stated, are to 
be used in the waters on this side of the continent and this, 
it is figured, will also furnish more bottoms than have been 
available for some time for coastwise lumber movements, 
thus furnishing another outlet for the products of the mills. 

The announcement that the Government is in the market 
for material for 100,000 freight cars also has strengthened 
conditions, and lumbermen are now waiting for word as to 
whether the business will be placed thru the Fir Production 
Board, as are orders for ship material, or thru wholesalers 
who have been accustomed to handling car material for the 
various car building concerns by which the cars will be con- 
structed. It is expected that the Twohy Bros., here, will get 
a goodly part of the large order. This plant has been build 
ing large numbers of cars for the Southern Pacific and other 
lines for some time. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here this week were A. C. 
Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene; George Ger- 
linger, of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallus, and 
Philip Buehner, of the Buehner Lumber Co., North Lend, 
Coos Bay. Mr. Buehner states that the company’s new planer 
shed will be ready for operation in two months, and many 
other improvements have been made at the plant, which is 
now occupied to the limit. North Bend has assumed a great 
deal of activity since Mr. Buehner and associates took hold 
down there, and the community is thriving. 

The railroad tie cutters of the upper Willamette Valley 
have called a meeting for the purpose of organizing with the 
view of placing their business on a more equable and solid 
basis. It is believed that $21 will be the established price 
for ties, whereas at present some mills get only $17. 

The Santiam national forest will build a mile and a half 
of road on the old toll road across the Cascades from Albany 
to eastern Oregon. The section to be rebuilt is about ten 
miles east of Cascadia. The Forest Service is to pay half 
the cost and the Western Colonization Co., which is inter- 
ested in lands in that section, will donate $1,000. 

Bilyeu & Wallace are now operating their tie mil! near 
Lebanon, Ore., shipping several carloads a week. 

For the first time in many years both the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. and the Southern Pacific this 
week reported a surplus of cars. Thus it will be seen that 
the car situation is gradually improving. 

The East Side mill of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. at 
Marshfield is now cutting airplane stock, after having been 
shut down six weeks for repairs. 

The Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. this week launched another 
large wooden vessel, the 4,000-ton steam Oresao. Mrs. 
Charles Ruling, wife of the superintendent of the plant, was 
the sponsor. As the craft slid off the ways one section of the 
keel for the next vessel was laid. This was the fourth vessel 
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to be launched from the yard. The company holds contracts 
from the Emergency Fleet Corporation for eight completed 
ships and already machinery is being installed in three of 
these. - 

Another big logging camp will be opened up on Cowlitz 
River in a few days, between Castle Rock and Toledo, Wash., 
the Shintaffer-Hyde Co. having its roads about ready to begin 
putting logs into the river. Half a million feet of timber is 
already cut. It will be hauled to the river on auto trucks. 

Wells Gilbert, president of the Wilson River Lumber Co., 
and well known Portland timberman, has returned from a 
three weeks’ vacation spent in Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Gilbert 
was chairman of the Portland Armenian-Syrian Relief work, 
which resulted in its raising $80,000. He is also chairman of 
the Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Club. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


May 4—-Business in Los Angeles is gradually becoming 
quieter and quieter and dealers feel the curtailment of build- 
ing operations more every week. There has been no weak- 
ening on prices on lumber from the northern mills, either in 
pine or redwood, except in the one item of randoms, which 
are the side lumber produced by the mills in getting out the 
ship timbers and airplane stock for the Government. This 
side lumber or random has accumulated at the mills to such 
an extent that it has become a serious obstacle in the way 
of getting out the Government requirements of lumber. The 
Oregon pine mills in Oregon and Washington, located on 
tidewater, are not equipped, except in rare cases, for storing 
lumber. The California market always handles a certain 
amount of the randoms, yards relying on placing cut-to- 
order business to balance up their stocks. Due to the enor- 
mous increase of the amount of side lumber produced, owing 
to Government orders and to the greatly curtailed amount 
of building, the price on these random lots has weakened 
at least $4 a thousand, while the price on cut-to-order stock 
is stronger than it ever was. It is a situation that will 
require some drastic action in the very near future. 

Cc. A. Hayward, president of the Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., left on an extended business and pleasure 
trip thru the South and as far east as New York. On 
his return he will visit his line of yards in Colorado and 
the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co. at Sterling, Col. The 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. has moved its main 
offices here to the Marsh-Strong Building. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has purchased the business 
of the Pendleton Lumber Co. at Santa Ana. This yard is one 
of the oldest and largest independent yards in this territory, 
with a large planing mill and interior finish plant in con- 
nection. A. B. Gardner, manager and proprietor since the 
death of Mr. Pendleton eight or nine years ago, plans on 
taking a long vacation before settling his plans for the 


future, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 4.—May opened with the lumber market here firmer 
than during the latter part of April. The situation on ran- 
dom fir, which was a menace to this market recently on ac- 
count of the lack of local building demand, has improved. 
Now that the northern fir mills have cars and are shipping 
more lumber East, there is less random offering here and 
conditions are more satisfactory. At a meeting of the Doug- 
las Fir Club held on Tuesday, U. G. Richards, of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., this city, told of his observations on his 
recent tour of Oregon and Washington and reassured the 
dealers present as to the future outlook on the Pacific coast. 
He said that one office in the Northwest which recently had 
an accumulation of 45,000,000 feet of random had just dis- 
posed of 8,000,000 feet to one eastern buyer, who also ordered 
5,000,000 feet of other fir lumber at the same time. 

San Francisco wholesalers have plenty of inquiries, with 
orders enough to keep them going. Government business is 
good. Inquiries ar@, g in from the Mare 
Island navy yard fory 00,000 to 200,000 feet. 
A railroad inquiry for about 2,000,000 feet has been re- 
ceived with conditions that made it difficult to fill. The 
Standard Oil Co. bought about 700,000 feet of fir during the 
week, including a lot of 1-, 2- and 3-inch stuff. This concern 
also is in the market for about 200,000 feet of common red- 
wood, including a lot of 3x12-inch, which is now in great de- 
mand. 

The white and sugar pine market is very firm, with produc- 
tion increasing by leaps and bounds, as additional mills have 
started up for the season, and soon every plant will be run- 
ning full blast.” On May 1 prices advanced about $1, with 
some variations on different grades, on sugar pine clear, shop, 
molding and common lumber, including box. Similar ad- 
vances were made on white pine. The shorter hours adopted 
at a number of the mills and the higher wages that have to 
be paid everywhere fully justify the advance. The market 
outlook is good and the car supply has improved somewhat at 


, Most mills. 


The redwood situation is improving, with more cars avail- 
able, altho not yet enough for the requirements of the eastern 
rail shippers. The heavy demand for common and mer- 
chantable continues, which causes an upward tendency in 
prices. Export inquiries are more numerous, and if more 
vessels can be secured the stocks of clear will be reduced. 
Ties are in heavy demand and redwood shingles are in good 
shape at $3 for clear and $2.60 for the next grade, delivered 
San Francisco. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with few new 
charters announced during the week. ‘There is no increase in 
the supply of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and off- 
shore lumber freight rates are stationary at top figures. 
Coasting lumber freights continue very firm, with practically 
no improvement in the steam schooner tonnage situation. 
Coastwise freight quotations continue to be $7 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $8 to south- 
ern California ports. 

The Charles R. McCormick interests have sold their fine 
large motorship City of St. Helens to an American company 
in New York, in which French capital is interested. The 
vessel, which recently returned here after making a trip to 
Australia with 2,000,000 feet of lumber, will be turned over 
to the new owners on May 6. 

The first Government-built wooden steamer to be launched 
on Humboldt Bay left the ways at the Hammond Lumber 
Co.’s ship building plant on May 2 before a large crowd of 
Spectators. The Keota, which is its name, is now receiving 
its machinery. The Keota is of the Ferris type, single decked 
and by more than 1,000 tons the largest vessel ever con- 
structed there. Its construction at the Government-operated 
Hammond Lumber Co. yards was begun last fall, and has 
been carried forward steadily despite labor shortages. Three 
sister vessels are now under construction and will be launched 
in June, July and August, respectively, according to present 
Plans. The Keota will be the first vessel launched there to 
receive its machinery, fuel and cargo and steam from Hum- 
boldt bay. Heretofore engines of all Humboldt-built vessels 
have been installed in San Francisco. All machinery of the 





sister ships of the Keota will also be installed at the yard. 
To make this possible the Hammond company has constructed 
special piers and special warehouses, and are using specially 
constructed cranes and other devices for handling boilers and 
engines. ‘The greater part of the Keota’s mechanical equip- 
ment came by direct freight from New Orleans to Hureka in 
record time. The Keota has been constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of William McDade, one of the best known 
ship builders of the Coast and superintendent ‘of the Ham- 
mond yards, who has turned out many vessels on Humboldt 
Bay. Humboldt pine, from the Hammond woods, has been 
used in the construction of the Keota thruout. It is expected 
that the vessel will be engined and ready to steam within 
two months. 

The management of the Humboldt Pine Co., John J. Len- 
non, president, which was recently incorporated here, an- 
nounces that one of the principal objects of this concern is 
to supply the Rolph Shipbuilding Co.’s yard at Eureka with 
lumber. A tract of 1,500 acres in Humboldt County, which 
has been secured, will be the source of supply. It is esti- 
mated that the timber tract which is located near the upper 
Jacoby Creek quarry, contains more than 60,000,000 feet of 
ship building material, 70 percent of which is Douglas fir. 
The logs will be hauled over the quarry railroad to the mills. 
A. F. Button and F. C. Adams, experienced loggers from 
Fresno, have a force of men on the ground preparing to get 
out the timber. 

The new Anderson & Williams sawmill, located on Doe Mill 
Ridge, Butte County, is now in operation, with an increased 
force of workmen, 

B. F. Loomis has started up his sawmill at Viola, Shasta 
County. After Aug. 1 he will close down this plant and 
operate during the rest of the season an old mill which he 
has leased from the Red River Lumber Co. 

The Pacific Wire Bound Box Co., with headquarters at 
1408-9 Hobart Building, this city, is gradually getting under 
way. According to President George X. Wendling, it is the 
intention of the management to pay especial attention to the 
requirements of the cannery business, which is the natural 
field for the wire bounds. ‘The canneries are now operating 
on asparagus and peas but the big rush will not come until 
later in the season. From present indications the crops of 
deciduous fruits will be heavy and will tax the resources of 
the box factories to supply packages of all kinds. Wire 
bound boxes will be turned out in shapes and sizes particu- 
larly adapted for army and navy requirements and for over- 
seas shipments. Especial attention will also be paid to the 
needs of the Hawaiian Islands trade. A plant has been in- 
stalled by the Pacific Wire Bound Box Co, in this city, with 
two machines in operation and more coming. A crew is 
being gotten together, which requires time, owing to the 
searcity of labor due to war conditions, Fir lumber will be 
used in the manufacture of wire bounds, as well as some 
spruce and hemlock. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Lumber 
Co., this city, is optimistic as to the future of the lumber 
trade and thinks good prices will prevail during the rest of 
the year. Altho the retail demand is a little quiet, he ex- 
pects an early improvement. The yards in the interior val- 
leys are pretty well stocked and have not been doing much 
buying lately, but the crops are looking well and the farmers 
are prosperous. With intensive farming more barns will be 
required, and the yards will have a better demand for con- 
struction lumber. There is a healthy demand for specials in 
fir and redwood. The car situation has improved between 
the Willamette Valley mills and California points and there 
are more cars available for redwood shipments from Hum- 
boldt County. Spruce box is tending upward and vertical 
grain fir is scarce, with prices inclined to advance. 

F. B. Hutchens, who has been general manager of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co. and has filled the position with 
marked ability during the last year, recently tendered his 
resignation, effective May 1. It is understood that Mr. 
Hutchens returns to his old position as manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., which he occupied before he formed the 
connection with the McCloud interests. His headquarters 
will be in Los Angeles. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 7.—The lumber situation here is strong, if dealers 
ean secure box grades, Provided they can move it they can 
sell anything in that line all the way from white pine, hem- 
lock, spruce and southern pine to most of the lighter hard- 
woods. There is some conflict as to the reports of the car 
situation. Some dealers find their shipments held up by 
Government orders, while others say that they are pot 
troubled by them and seldom have to get permits. While 
the car supply is better a good many embargoes still exist. 
The Erte has raised its long existing embargo eastward from 
Hornell, and New England can be reached, except over the 
New Haven road. Some Buffalo shippers are getting notices 
from the mill owners stating that they can not get cars for 
this territory. They reply by saying that Chicago, Cincinnati 
and other lumber centers are moving large amounts of lum- 
ber and ask what is the reason for this discrimination. 

No lumber cargoes have arrived here as yet, and nothing 
has been loaded, so far as learned. The season is starting off 
much slower than usual, so far as the lumber trade is con- 
cerned, The hardwood rate from Lake Superior is reported 
to be from $6 to $6.50, tho some vessel men are asking more 
than that. 

James Patten, the New York revresentative of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., has been calling upon lumbermen here 
during the last week with a view of sizing up trade condi- 
tions. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. has been receiving a 
particularly good quantity of thick elm and ash lumber 
lately and inquiries for such stock are numerous, because 
of the scarcity of supplies. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 7.—Pittsburgh wholesalers are preparing for an ac- 
tive campaign to learn just where they are to stand in the 
remaining period of the war. If the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment continues to be adamant in respect to the rights 
and necessities of the wholesale lumberman, there seems 
a strong likelihood of the average wholesaler looking for a 
job somewhere. A delegation of the wholesalers from Pitts- 
burgh will go to Washington shortly to appear before the 
proper officials and present in plain English just what the 
Government's adherence to its present policy will mean to 
the small sawmill owner and lumber producer. 

In the meantime, the award by the Government of 100,- 
000 freight cars for the railroads of the United States, at 
an outlay of approximately $300,000,000, has stirred the 
trade, for with it comes a nice lot of business in car sills 
and other lumber material for car construction. The car 
builders in the past have drawn upon the resources of the 
wholesaler for this car material, but this time it appears 
that unless there is a more friendly attitude on the part of 
the Government the wholesaler will not have a look-in on 
this attractive business, 
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Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 
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Lutcher & Moore 
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Manufacturers of 
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Lumber, Lath and Shingles 























Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


























“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 


Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 
Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
‘grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 
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The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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EALERS Find Doors 


Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 
are the means of landing complete house bills. 
When you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
= grain and figure and those made for 
hard service, specify 
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We tie Doors together with 
iieaiie Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England | Repeonontative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - + + + «= = 18 Ti reet, Boston, Mass. 
itv and New Jour Rep reeaatien 

W. C. ASHENFEL .e @ wruatcebn gga Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West nee 

H. 6 O8GOOD, - + - «+ « S47 Security en ‘Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
bad Chicago Representative 

W. 6. NURENBURG, - - - «© + « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, til. 
M. W. LILLARD, + + «© © © © «© 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. WH. WOOD, -+ + + «+ «e+e # & P. ©. Box 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
P. G. HILDITCH, -« - + «© «+ «= © « 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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“Service” 


That is US. Tell us by wire 


or letter what you want from 
the Coast. We can furnish it. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Shingles 
and Siding. 

24” Shingles ALL the time. 





L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


Premium Shingle Specialists. 


716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 


Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 















and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 


buy—the kind plainly stamped with 
our trade mark 


SBorRy 
Beecrats 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars ot 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EVERETT, WASH 
-~ 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





IN FOREST LAND Has a hundred poems that have 


* BY DOU po we gg It is i 3 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











In Pittsburgh there is pending the final adoption of the 
new building code that has been in process of formation for 
the last two years or more. This new code, it is announced, 
has been written and rewritten and from the basic principles 
change, and now in spite of all the work done it is an- 
nounced that before it is finally brought out it will be far 
into July. What makes this announcement of special in- 
terest, however, is the fact that so great has been the de- 
mand for building permits and for rules governing building 
operations that the department of public safety has pro- 
vided a skeleton building code which is being used as a tem- 
porary measure until the final code is complete. It is stated 
that it is now recognized that Pittsburgh is short at least 
5,000 homes for meeting actual emergency needs of the 
workmen in the vast industrial plants located in the dis- 
trict. High costs of materials and labor appear to have 
been passed up in the effort to meet some of this excessive 
demand for houses and for this reason only the inability 
to get stocks will hold back an unusually interesting build- 
ing season this year. 

President H. M. Domhoff of the Acorn Lumber Co, stated 
this week that he regarded the lumber market today as the 
most uncertain of any of the important industries. The 
position of the wholesaler is regarded as critical. In face 
of this fact however he sees trade prospects good and if 
stocks can be handled there will be plenty of business for 
those allowed to do business, 

Charles Clifton, of this city, has been reélected president 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., which lately held its 
annual meeting at New York, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


May 6.—Further curtailment of prospects for active build- 
ing this spring in Cleveland, and consequent retarding of the 
principal output of lumber, developed this week when, thru 
what is claimed to be a misunderstanding, carpenters went on 
strike Monday when other crafts walked out. The wage 
agreements between employers and several of the building 
trades unionists expired May 1, and no agreement had been 
reached, At the present time close to 15,000 workers are said 
to be affected, 10,000 by enforced idleness because of the 
walkout of the other crafts. A. L. Faulkner, Federal con- 
ciliator, is here to discuss the situation with labor leaders. It 
is believed it will be two weeks before the differences can be 
adjusted. 

Chances for more building this summer, however, are be- 
lieved to be brighter as a result of the trip of Louis A. Moses, 
lately appointed business manager of the Cleveland Housing 
Co., formed here to build moderate priced frame dwellings, 
mostly for the workers brought here to do work in connection 
with Government munitions of war. Mr. Moses has returned 
from Washington, where he went to appeal for some of the 
proposed building fund of $60,000,000 for Cleveland. Mr. 
Moses hopes to have a definite answer on the status of Cleve- 
land’s share within three or four weeks. Much depends, he 
says, on whether the bill authorizing the appropriation is 
passed. 

George P. Breece, president, and A. G. Webb, vice president, 
of the West Virginia Timber Co., with headquarters here, are 
in conference on the immediate outlook for timber and lum- 
ber at Bastkin, La., whence Mr. Breece went from Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Breece has been in the Northwest organizing the 
spruce lumber division for the United States Government. 
Following his conference with Mr. Webb, he will return to 
Portland, where he will make his headquarters for an indef- 
inite period in Government service. 

The best showing by any of the commercial or industrial 
teams, of which there were ten during the third Liberty loan 
drive here, was made by the lumber team, headed by W. B. 
Martin, president of the Martin-Barriss Co. This team made 
the best showing in point of number of subscriptions ob- 
tained. Others associated with Mr. Martin were J. E. 
Diamond, of the Missouri Land Exchange; C. A. Nicola, of 
the Nicola-Stone & Meyers Co.; George N. Comfort, of the 
George N. Comfort Co. 

The George N. Comfort Co. has removed its offices to 654 
Rockefeller Building, to accommodate tenants who required 
additional space where this concern formerly was located. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May 8.—+The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has endorsed a set of resolutions submitted by 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, calling 
the attention of the Government to the fact that the lumber- 
men in the wholesale trade are behind the country to the 
last degree and are ever ready to coéperate with the Gov- 
ernment in any way possible for the successful prosecution 
of the war. Secretary Moore has forwarded the approved 
resolutions back to the central offices of the association. 

Transportation difficulties between points in Canada are 
decreasing, and those dealers with locations in the New 
Brunswick spruce country are delighted. All spruce manu- 
facturers in this section, however, are having all the busi- 
ness they can manage. 

The manager of the Springfield offices of the Woodstock 
Lumber Co., Mr. Buell, says that the new Bebee River mill 
is turning out some splendid material in the shape of piano 
sounding boards. 

The rapidly advancing prices in the board market con- 
tinue to run true to form and the scarcity is not aided 
by this condition. In almost every order now many boards 


are demanded, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 6.— The difficulties of the North Carolina pine men 
are being increased by the arrival of numerous cargoes of 
lumber on vessels for which no room can be found on the 
wharves. Last week several million feet of lumber got in 
aboard vessels, and the wharves have become so crowded 
that berths can not be found for the new arrivals. A great 
scarcity of stevedores prevails, so that the unloading of 
these cargoes presents obstacles. There is a prospect now 
that the lumber may have to remain on some of the vessels 
for an indefinite period, which would add considerably to 
the expense of holding it. Practically all of this lumber is 
sold in advance of its arrival, so that these shipments can 
not be regarded as causing congestion except to the extent 
of delay in the distribution, the facilities for hauling also 
being inadequate, 

Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Co., of Cincinnati, 
was a visitor here last week, stopping two days to confer 
with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, and others. In the interval he made 
a trip to New York, to look after some stocks there waiting 
to be put aboard vessels for Europe. Since he was here 
last, Mr. Korn, who is a prominent member of the exporters’ 
association, has been in Europe. Asked about the situation 
there, he said that it was chaotic and might be expected to 
remain so until the end of the war, perhaps growing worse. 
Stocks of lumber had been reduced to almost nothing, and the 
need of additional supplies was very urgent. But the 
exigencies of the conflict required that everything be done 


to save shipping for munitions and other war supplies, ang 
there was no likelihood at all that the bars against exports 
from the United States would be lowered, no matter what 
the necessities might be. The exporters, he said, might as 
well make up their minds that there would be no foreign 
business until peace came, and reconcile themselves to the 
inevitable. As far as the timber requirements of the Unitea 
Kingdom were concerned, they had been met to a consider- 
able extent by native grown woods, the forests of Eng- 
land and the other parts of the kingdom having been drawn 
on to the extent perhaps of 1,000,000,000 cubic feet. This 
was a larger quantity than anyone supposed could have been 
gotten out and showed the lengths to which the British au 
thorities went in the matter of economizing on imports. Mr, 
Korn also made a visit to Washington while in the Hast. 

Another caller on some of the local members of the trade 
here was R. H. Duniway, who represents the California 
Sugar & White Pine Co, in the East, and makes his head- 
quarters in New York, where he has an office. Mr. Duniway 
had been resting for the better part of a year, his health 
having been so impaired that a let-up became necessary, 
Now, however, he is so much improved that he is again able 
to look after matters, and he took the first opportunity to 
renew acquaintances. 

The managing committee of the Lumber Exchange at its 
monthly meeting this afternoon found only routine business, 
such as the crowding of the wharves with North Carolina 
pine, and other matters, to discuss. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


May 6.—The speeding up of the building of ships continues 
at this port and several of the companies have put on addi- 
tional shifts, thereby working sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. Later they expect to add another shift for the remain- 
ing eight hours, so that there shall be no cessation in the 
work of building ships for the Government. 

New workmen for the ship yards arrive daily and the 
weekly payroll of the ship yards has climbed to $100,000. 
The workmen have even caught the enthusiasm of the speed- 
ing-up program and individually and collectively are striving 
to make records in their several departments. On Thursday 
of last week 1,499 counter-sunk rivets were driven into 
the hull of a steel vessel at the steel department of the 
Alabama Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., establishing what is 
claimed to be a record. The work was done in nine hours, 
A crew of the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. recently drove 1,250 
rivets in the same time. 

During April forty-six vessels with a total tonnage of 
52,851 tons arrived in the port of Mobile, twenty foreign 
bound. The same number of vessels arrived here in March, 
but their aggregate tonnage was less. 

The Whitney Central National Bank of New Orleans, as 
alien property custodian, has taken over by the filing of a 
deed of trust in this city 895,918 white oak claret staves in 
the yard of Murray & Peppers, and 388,195 white oak claret 
staves in the Turner Terminal docks, making a total of 1,284,- 
113 oak staves, which is held during the term of the war as 
the property of Holz Handel Actien Gesellschaft of Vienna, 
The Kern Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, and also doing business 
in Mobile, was the other party in interest. The Kern com- 
pany had purchased from the Austrian concern material to 
the amount of $257,231.97. The Kern company was unable 
to make payments to the Austrian concern because of the 
war, and made a payment on account of $18,217 to the Whit- 
ney Central National Bank, and the bank has given the Kern 
company four months in which to pay the rest in considera- 
tion of the Kern company securing the indebtedness by the 
execution of a deed of trust on the staves now in Mobile, 
bought from the Austrian concern. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


May 6.—A limited car supply and a shortage of labor 
have been chiefly responsible for a restricted output of lum- 
ber thruout central West Virginia during the last year. 
According to one well known manufacturer the production 
of lumber in the central section of the State has been re- 
duced as much as 50 percent from these causes, tho other 


_ operators do not place the percentage of curtailment quite 


that high. With an embargo in force, so far as eastern ship- 
ments are concerned, and with cars scarce and labor hard to 
secure, prices are steadily advancing. West Virginia manu- 
facturers say that there is a very heavy demand in the East, 
but that the mills have been unable to accumulate any dry 
stock to meet that demand when the embargo is removed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 8.—Low water in the Mississippi River, the lowest 
ever known for such a long period in the spring, is delaying 
the opening of the sawing season for the two mills of the 
Northland Pine Co. in this city, They usually have been able 
to get under way three or four weeks earlier than this, but 
the date of their opening is still uncertain. A big force is 
bringing down a drive and when they have brought logs with- 
in easy distance of Minneapolis the mills will start. A rise 
in the river will hurry the opening, but so far there have 
been no spring rains worth mentioning. 

The dry weather has been favorable to putting in crops, 
and seeding is well finished, but rains are now needed to give 
the crops a start. A good soaking rain would put things in 
the finest possible condition, Until one comes there will be 
uneasiness in business circles. 

Four line yard companies, in whose ownership and man: 
agement C. BE. English is identified, have moved their offices 
from the Plymouth Building to larger quarters in the Essex 
Building, Nicollet Avenue and Tenth Street. The companies 
are the Lyman-English Lumber Co., the Glass-English Lum- 
ber Co., the Midland Lumber & Coal Co. and the L. B. 
Streeter Lumber Co. 

P. M. Parker, of the Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., who has 
returned from a visit to the concern’s mills in northern Minne- 
sota, reports that it has started one of its mills on the upper 
Mississippi, and plans to start sawing at the other two mills 
this week. 

Conditions for retail business in Iowa and South Dakota 
are auspicious, according to W. C. Buchanan, of the W. C. 
Buchanan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 8. D., who was here on @ 
buying trip last week. Rains that were much needed have 
put the ground in ideal shape for the crop to start, he says. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 7.—Omaha lumber dealers, beginning May 1, instl- 
tuted a charge of 40 cents for any delivery within the city 
of an order for goods of less than $10. The dealers have 
found that they can no longer afford to make free deliveries 
of the small orders. In the past they have often been called 
upon to drive a delivery truck four or five miles to deliver 

a 2x4 or a bag of cement. 

The demand for common stocks of lumber has slackened 
slightly, dealers say, as farmers do little building at this time 
when they are busy in the fields. The corn planting season 
has just begun and will continue for the next two or three 
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weeks. During that time there will be little thought of 
building. For two weeks after that the farmers usually 
have time to do a little repairing and building, while the 
corn is coming up and before it is ready for first cultivation. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


May 4.—Cars are in better supply than at any other time 
this year. Mills thruout the State are operating, some of 
them running day and night, but stocks are low at nearly 
all plants. Orders are not very plentiful but are beginning 
to come in gradually. 

Snow in the hills is nearly all melted and has swelled the 
rivers to such an extent that it has enabled the lumber com- 
panies to bring in the drives from Swan Lake, Stillwater and 
Flathead rivers and the Fortine River. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 6.—There has been serious difficulty lately in getting 
any United States goods shipped to Ontario points, and up 
to date there apparently is no promise of permanent improve- 
ment. The building trade thruout Ontario is still quiet, 
altho there are indications of improvement. Toronto re- 
tailers report a small but definite increase in the number of 
orders for building material. A little seasonable weather 
will show to what extent any increase in the spring trade 
can be expected. 

Woodworking concerns have been running heavily on shell 
box orders. Orders for about 1,000,000 shell boxes have 
been placed during the last two weeks by the Ontario Muni- 
tions Board, chiefly with manufacturers in western Ontario 
and in the Montreal section. These orders will consume 
softwoods chiefly and Canadian hardwoods for the ends. The 
revived activity in shell boxes has already created a notable 
shortage in the cheaper grades of Canadian hardwoods. The 
desire on the part of Canadian manufacturers to find sub- 
stitutes for such lines as sound wormy chestnut for core 
stock has added to the difficulties of the hardwood market. 

There has lately been a rather strong demand from the 
United States for some lines of thick Canadian hardwoods for 
war work. The demand for medium thickness hardwoods, 
such as 1% and 2-inch high grade birch, shows a tendency 
to lag, but reports indicate that the supplies on hand are not 
heavy and that the trade is likely to continue fairly firm. 
On the whole the demand from the United States for Cana- 
dian hardwoods has been reasonably good of late, 

During the last two or three years building operations in 
Ontario cities and towns have been reduced practically to 
zero, so that today there is a great necessity for many dwell- 
ing houses thruout the Province. Definite projects are begin- 
ning to develop which may result in increased building opera- 
tions in several important centers. Instances of this are 
found at Brantford, Niagara Falls and Welland, while build- 
ing activity is also beginning to develop in Toronto, where 
there is a famine of houses, particularly in the outlying dis- 
tricts. Ottawa building operations are expected to exceed 
$1,000,000 this year. Thruout the country districts of 
Ontario the trade is exceptionally quiet for this time of year, 
tho not abnormally so for war times. Farmers are very busy 
on their land, seeding etc., and are not expected to do any 
extensive buying this year until the crop prospects are as- 
sured. In numerous cases the fall wheat has failed and many 
acres are being ploughed up and reseeded with spring wheat. 

Lumber operators in northern Ontario are now in position 
to figure up the cost of logging during the last winter. In 
some cases actual costs for the logs on the river bank, ready 
to drive, exclusive of stumpage and other costs for the stand- 
ing timber, have amounted to $30 a thousand, while in a 
number of cases on which figures are available the cost has 
not been below $20 a thousand. 


A proposal is under discussion by the mining and lumber 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of Montreal to estab- 
lish an association of private holders of forest properties. 

Negotiations are in progress with the Canada Food 
Controller, the Georgian Bay Lumbermen’s Association and 
representatives of the Ottawa River lumbermen, with a view 
to reducing the amount of waste of food in Canadian lumber 
camps by introducing a licensing system, combined with 
periodical sworn reports regarding the number of meals 
served and the consumption of foodstuffs during the period 
under review, and frequent inspection of the camps. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 7.—The shipping yards here continue to do a big busi- 
ness, dealers taking advantage of the service this city can 
render because of the large stocks and excellent railroad 
facilities. Timbers are in especially good demand, and con- 
siderable yard stock is being sold. Retail trade is only fair. 

The participation of the municipality in the St. Louis Con- 
tinuous Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign has been postponed 
from yesterday to May 20. Backwardness of the season is 
given as the cause, 

According to the report of Eugene Smith, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, the shipments of lumber from St. Louis 
for last month amounted to 9,117 cars, as against 11,387 
cars for April, 1917, a loss of 2,270 cars. The receipts for 
last month were 15,565 cars, as against 17,250 for April, 
1917, a loss of 1,685 cars. The heaviest shipments during 
the month were east via the Wabash, 1,044 cars, while the 
heaviest receipts were on the Illinois division of the Iron 
Mountain, 4,319 cars. 

Lee Wilson, of Lee Wilson & Co., hardwood manufacturers, 
who was in St. Louis this week in conference with I. J. 
Newsum, sales manager for that concern With offices in the 
Boatmen’s Bank Building, told of an experiment the company 
is making with Mexican labor at the mill at Wilson, Ark., as 
a means of a solution of the labor problem. A colony con- 
sisting of twenty-four men, two women and ten children was 
recently moved from San Antonio, Tex., and were put tu 
work last Monday. At present they are engaged in piling 
and loading lumber and other tasks about the yards. If the 
experiment is successful the use of this class of labor will 
do much toward solving the shortage. ‘We have plenty of 
orders for hardwoods and plenty of cars,” said Mr. Wilson. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary-treasurer and sales-manager of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., announced today that that con- 
cern had taken over another mill—the Gulledge Lumber & 
Stave Co., of Bastrop, La.—and would handle its entire 
output of southern pine. The Gulledge mill has a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day and specializes in yard stock. A stave 
mill also is operated, but the output of this stock will be 
handled by the Gulledge office at Bastrop. 

Mr. Meyer and F. A. Goodrich, of New York, president 
of the Consolidated concern, have just returned to Fort Tow- 
son, Okla., where they attended the annual meeting of the 
Pine Belt Lumber Co., of which Mr. Goodrich is president. 
Mr. Meyer was elected treasurer of the Pine Belt company. 
Mr. Goodrich was in St. Louis for a week on his way East 
after having spent the winter in Hollywood, Cal., where he has 
a winter home. Both reported that labor is short at the mills, 
with the result that production is somewhat curtailed. 

Special Master B. W. Frauenthal recently filed in the 
United States district court a report of the sale on April 22 
of the Ozark Valley Railway Co. to the S. Bender Iron & 
Supply Co., of Shreveport, La., at a price stated to be 
$188,500. The sale includes the railroad tracks, right of way, 
rolling stock, machine shops, rights, assets and all physical 
holdings, franchises etc. Notes of the mortgage debt of the 
railroad are to be received at face value, plus interest, on the 
purchase price 





FACTIVITIES IN THE 


NEW ORLEANS HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 


New Or.EANS, LA., May 6.—A very enjoyable con- 
catenation was staged by local Hoo-Hoo at the the 
Grunewald Hotel last Saturday night. The attendance 
was rather larger than had been expected, altho Snark 
of the Universe Priddie, who had accepted an invitation 
to attend, was unable to come. Mr. Priddie’s son, Lieut. 
Richard C, Priddie, has just returned home for a visit 
after serving on the French front, so that his absence, 
while regretted, was voted thoroly justified. aA 

Four kittens were initiated—R. D. Forbes, State for- 
ester of Louisiana; A. F. Olson, manager New Orleans 
branch of the Simonds Manufacturing Co.; Phil Marz, 
jr., with S. T. Aleus & Co., and A. T. Sibley, secretary- 
treasurer of Geier Bros. Lumber Co. 

Following the initiations, a luncheon was served at the 
Grunewald, during which informal talks were made by 
John H. Kirby, L. R. Putman, State Senator G. J. La- 
Barre, Edward Schwartz and R. A. MacLauchlan, Vice- 
gerent for this district. Mr. Schwartz, who is with the 
Whitney Supply Co., was casually introduced as presi- 
dent of the Louisiana division, T. P. A., to which post he 
was elected at the recent annual meeting of the Louis- 
iana T, P. A. 

The concatenation proved an entire success and the 
interest manifested in Hoo-Hoo by local members of 
the order justifies confident expectations for its further 
growth and development in this district. 





SOLDIER HOO-HOO WRITES FROM PALESTINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
received an interesting letter from James ‘‘Hoot Mon’’ 
Lightbody, a member of the British Expeditionary Force 
in Jerusalem. Mr. Lightbody is Vicegerent Snark for 
Scotland and is one of the best known members of the 
order. The letter, which was dated March 3, follows: 


Your kind letter reached me last week with your Christmas 
greetings, 

I can not express my pleasure at hearing from you and it 
was doubly welcomed, received so far from home. I have 
had over two years’ foreign service and during the glorious 
advance had a hell of a time, but I enjoyed every minute of 


it. I spent Christmas day in Jerusalem, which we had en- 
peed on Dec, 9, and it rained as I have never seen rain 
ore 


Jerusalem itself is a most filthy place and the smells are 
Something awful. 

I am now at Bethal and every inch of the ground is hal- 
lowed. My brigade was in action on the Mount of Olives and 
from there we beat off a great Turkish counterattack on 
Jerusalem on Dec. 27, 28 and 29. 

When the advance began I was at the taking of Beersheba. 
The heat was very great and we lived on “bully beef” and 
biscuits for eight weeks. Oh, what dreadful thirst, as we 
had to fight for all the wells and water was very scarce. 
However, I have enjoyed perfect health and won thru so far. 


HOO-HOO WORLD 


Hope to hear from you soon. 
Brother Boggess. 
Best regards to all Hoo-Hoo, and Health, Happiness ana 
Long Life. Yours fraternally, 
JAMES “HooTMon” LIGHTBODY. 


Had a Christmas card from 





VICEGERENT SNARK IS APPOINTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo Saturday 
announced the appointment of John A. Johnson, of Flag- 
staff, as Vicegerent Snark for Arizona. Mr. Johnson has 
only recently been appointed assistant manager for the 
Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., with headquarters at 
Flagstaff. 

Mr. Tennant returned Saturday from Cairo, IIl., and 
Corinth, Miss., where successful concatenations were 
held. Richard V. Elledge and George W. Phalin, who 
were initiated at the Mississippi ceremonies, were so im- 
pressed with Hoo-Hoo that they promised to arrange for 
a concatenation in their home town, Tuscaloosa, Ala., at 
an early date. 





BACHELOR ARRANGES FOR LADIES’ NIGHT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Members of the entertain- 
ment committee of the St. Louis jurisdiction of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo were guests last Thursday 
at a luncheon given by Stephen J. Gavin, president of the 
Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Co., who was made chairman 
of a committee several weeks ago to arrange a ladies’ 
night to be given some time in June. Mr. Gavin, who 
is a bachelor, had been given full authority to name the 
committee of ladies who were to have charge of the enter- 
tainment. The ladies’ night was discussed at Thurs- 
day’s luncheon, and Mr. Gavin announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committee, composed of the wives, 
daughters or sisters of Hoo-Hoo members: Mrs. George 
W. Funck, Mrs. Julius Seidel, Mrs. C. D. Johnson, Mrs. 
KE. D. Tennant, Mrs. Thomas C. Whitmarsh, Mrs. J. F. 
Judd, Mrs. H. W. Teckemeyer, Mrs. 8. 8. May, Mrs. G. R. 
Gloor, Mrs. H. C. Ball, Mrs. D. R. FitzRoy, Mrs. C. E. 
Price, Mrs. Otto Pfeffer, Mrs. J. R. Moberly, Mrs. A. C. 
Goessling, Misses Gavin, Budde, Judd and Kinder. 

This committee of ladies will be the guests of Mr. 
Gavin at a luncheon at the Mercantile Club next Thurs- 
day, when details of the entertainment will be discussed. 
Mr. Gavin will be the only man present at this luncheon. 





AN AGENCY is desired by a firm in Switzerland for the 
sale of wood and wood products. References will be 
furnished and correspondences may be in English. 
Further details may be secured by applying to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
reference being made to foreign trade opportunity No. 
26893, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was in Chicago calling on the local trade early in the week. 


J. E. Foucht, Chicago representative for Russe & Burgess 
(Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., spent most of the week on a sales 
trip in Indiana territory. 


George H. Ostrander, of ‘the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, who represents it in New England territory, 
was in Chicago during the week. 


R. C. Clark, sales agent in Chicago territory for the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., returned to Chicago Monday 
from a two weeks’ visit to the mill. 


The Charles Miller Lumber Co. has moved its Chicago office 
from 247 Railway Exchange to 457 Peoples’ Gas Building. 
The new telephone number is Harrison 156. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- 
ber Co., left Tuesday night for International Falls, Minn., 
expecting to spend several days at the mill. ° 


James F. McSweyn and George McSweyn, of the Memphis 
Band Mill Co., and John Welch, of the Welch Lumber Co., 
were Memphis (Tenn.) lumbermen in Chicago during the 
week visiting the trade. 


George B. Dowswell, president of Dowswell, Lees & Co. 
(Ltd.), of Hamilton, Ont., Can., was in Chicago Monday and 
from here left for Iowa points on business. His grandson, 
10 years old, accompanied him. 


Martin W. McDonnell, jr., of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, has 
forsaken the lumber business temporarily to cast his lot with 
Uncle Sam’s forces. A few days ago he enlisted as a jackie 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 


hk. 8. Goodman, acting president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Goodman, Wis., and C. A. 
Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., were in Chicago on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Goodman after giving attention to several associa- 
tion matters left for Tennessee on business. 


W. 8S. Nurenburg, sales representative of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer of Tacoma, Wash., re- 
turned from an extensive sales trip on Monday, having been 
gone several weeks, and then on Tuesday left for the west 
coast, expecting to spend a brief period at the mill. 


Charles Oliver and A. B. Leasure, of Oliver & Leasure, 
Minneapolis, Minn., wholesalers of southern hardwoods and 
pine, were in Chicago Wednesday en route home from a mill 
trip in the South. They reported mills busy on Government 
business and cars apparently as scarce as they have been. 


W. W. Schupner, department manager of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, with headquarters in 
New York, was in Chicago during the week, conferring with 
local members on association business. From here he went 
to Memphis and expects to visit other points before returning 
to New York. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau 
of New York and formerly secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left for New York Thursday after 
being in Chicago several days on a business trip. Mr. Kel- 
logg likes his new position very much and said its affairs are 
going along nicely. 


T. A. Foley, of Paris, 111., who manufactures fine Indiana 
hardwood lumber, spent a few days in Chicago this week. He 
reported business as being good, but that the problem of se- 
curing men is very serious. Logs are hard to get out of the 
woods and teamsters are so scarce and the wages so high that 
he is investigating the worth of motor trucks for hauling 
logs. 


J. D. R. Steven hnd Arthur Jarvis, of the Steven & Jarvis 
Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., were in Chicago last Saturday 
conferring with G. A. Vangsness, representative in Chicago 
territory for the company. They also visited the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, where Fred Starr, son of William D. 
Starr, one of the business associates of Messrs. Steven and 
Jarvis, is an ensign. 


Fred A. McCaul, one of the well known lumber salesmen of 
western Michigan, has resigned as sales manager of the Mar- 
quette Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, to take an executive 
position with the J. VanWiltenburg & Son Lumber Co., of the 
same city. Mr. McCaul bas been with the Marquette Lumber 
Co. for the last nine years, and previous to that was con- 
nected with the Grand Rapids Lumber Co. for two years. 


Cc. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Co. and 
member of the lumber committee of the War Industries Board, 
has returned to Chicago from Washington, D. C., where he 
had spent the last month with the committee in its work of 
providing lumber for Government uses. Mr. Worcester reports 
the committee very busy these days in looking after its duties, 
as the Government demand for lumber is gradually growing 
more heavy. 


M. J. Ragley, president and general manager of the W. G. 
Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, La., was in Chicago for a day this 
week, looking after some prospective business. He reports 
the Ragley plant busily engaged in getting out ship timbers 
and other material for Government needs, but, like other 
mills, it is rather badly handicapped by a shortage of labor. 
With an ample car supply, deliveries are being made satis- 
factorily. 


L. C. Bushsieb, of the Tigerton Lumber Co., Tigerton, Wis., 
who succeeded W. O. Baum as sales representative in Wis- 
consin and Chicago territory, was in Chicago last Friday and 
Saturday on his maiden sales trip here. He reported finding 
the industrial demand for northern woods good and hemlock 
especially firm, with the eastern markets especially hungry 
for stocks. Mr. Baum recently resigned to become connected 
with the Bowler Lumber Co., of Bowler, Wis. 


George M. Coale, jr., who recently resigned as vice president 
and general manager of the Continental Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., to become vice president of the Duncan Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this week on his 
way west to fill his new position. George M. Duncan, presi- 
dent of the company, is a former Houston lumberman and 
well knows the ability of Mr. Coale, who is now connected 
with him. Mr. Coale is well known in the local trade, having 
maintained an office here for several years before returning 
to Houston. 


W. M. Sanford, of the Sanford & Zartman Lumber Co., 
Freeport, Ill., was a Chicago visitor this week. While here 
he said that city business is rather dull but that country 
business is very good, The farmers are all prosperous and 








where they have the time and the necessary labor can be 
secured are making a number of improvements. His company 
started to handle farm implements in one of its branch yards 
last fall and is finding that end of the business interesting 
and profitable at present. At this yard a patent milking 
machine was recently sold and the number of commodities 
handled is steadily increasing. 


The Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., of Poplar Bluff, Mo,, 
and Saginaw, Mich., which maintains a sales office in Chi- 
cago, has announced the purchase of the mill of the T. J, 
Spragins Lumber Co., at Bude, Miss., the new owner taking con- 
trol of the operation on Wednesday of this week. F. J. Roys, for- 
merly sales manager of the Fullerton-Powell Lumber (o., of 
South Bend, Ind., is in charge of the operation. The company 
will cut oak and poplar, largely oak, and it has a long cut 
ahead. It now has a mill at Poplar Bluff, a yard at Helena, 
Ark., and controls the output of mills at Piggott and Fair 
Oaks, Ark, The operation will be conducted as a separate com- 
pany, but no name has as yet been chosen. 


Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, Wash., breezed thru Chicago the 
early part of the week on his way home from a trip farther 
east. Mr. Cole was a lumber trade paper man until he accu- 
mulated sufficient money to render him no longer eligible to 
that vocation ; and having thus far refrained from going into 
the sawmill business he still has most of it. Mr. Cole has 
lived on the Coast for so many years that he has acquired 
many of the native dietetic habits, and stated that his 
visit east was to promote a greater use of fish by the Food 
Administration as a needed step in promoting national effi- 
ciency. Mr. Cole told this with a serious countenance, but 
upon being invited out to lunch by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
he promptly accepted, and unblushingly selected a meat order, 


Wesley D. Martin, sales manager of the A. H. Stange Co., 
of Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday and expressed him- 
self as a firm believer that the hemlock situation, now as firm 
as it ever has been, will remain that way for some time, as 
the mills are experiencing a strong inquiry from many places, 
The war was brought home to the folks at Merrill during the 
week, as the casualty list on Monday contained the name of 
Lieut. Clifford R. Livingston, who was reported as being 
among the seriously wounded. Lieutenant Livingston is a 
Merrill boy and a brother-in-law of Harry H. Heineman, of 
the Heineman Lumber Co. He attended the Second Officers’ 
training camp at Fort Sheridan, Ill., and after being com- 
missioned was sent abroad a few days before last Christmas. 
Word as to how seriously he was wounded has not reached 
relatives as yet. 


A committee of Chicago wholesalers, representing the 
branch of the trade specializing in the railroad material trade, 
consisting of George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lum- 
ber Co. ; Ike Lincoln, of the Hayden & Wescott Lumber Co.; 
M. G. Truman, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., and 
D. W. Ferry, of the McLeod Lumber Co., left early in the 
week for Washington, where they expected to confer on Tues- 
day with the purchasing committee of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration on the question of the wholesalers participating in 
orders for car material to be used in the construction of the 
large number of freight cars ordered by the Government. 
The wholesalers claim that so long have they specialized in 
the car material business they are in a position to serve the 
Government with such material and that to cut them out 
of the business would be discrimination. Joseph E. Davies, 
former member and chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, is acting as counsel for the wholesalers of the 
different cities. Another Washington delegation this week 
from Chicago included Secretary W. D. Burr, of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers; B. F. Masters, of Rath- 
bone, Hair & Ridgeway, and C, Fred Yegge, of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., who went there to attend the protest 
meeting in what is known as the wirebound box case, the 
complaint made being explained in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LOCAL COMPANY REORGANIZES 


An announcement was made this week of the reorganization 
of the J. C. Deacon Lumber Co., 2348 Loomis Street, with the 
retirement of A. R. Deacon as secretary, F. S. Koch becoming 
a stockholder and assuming the place of secretary. The 
changes also mean the passing of the Robert Maisey Lumber 
Co., as Mr. Koch, who was secretary of that company, has 
bought Mr. Maisey’s stock. E. A. Osbornson, who has been 
president of the J. C. Deacon Lumber Co. since J. €. 
Deacon died in 1909, remains president of the company. Mr. 
Maisey has retired on account of ill health and Mr. Deacon 
does not expect to make an announcement until later in the 
summer. He expects to spend several weeks at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., in the meantime. The company has its new shed com- 
pleted, with a capacity for a half million feet of lumber. It 
will be recalled that the old shed was destroyed by fire early 
in March, 





YARD AT CAIRO, ILL., IS SOLD 


C. M. Kellogg, of the C. M. Kellogg Lumber Co., Cairo, Il, 
has sold his yard site in that city to the Bartelme Co. Mr. 
Kellogg, who until recently maintained an office in Chicago, 
with his concentration yard at Cairo, will continue to have 
an office there for the present at least. The business of the 
company has been handicapped since two of Mr. Kellogg’s 
brothers entered the service of Uncle Sam, and for that rea- 
son the yard has been disposed of. The purchase means in- 
creased facilities for the Bartelme Co., the new site of five 
acres being located on the Big Four Railway. C. BE. John- 
son remains in charge of the Bartelme interests at Cairo. 
The purchase did not include the lumber stocks, and a part 
of the stocks has been purchased by the Kieth Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, which has its yard at 2350 Laflin Street. 





‘‘OWN A HOME’’ SUNDAY 


As next Sunday has been set aside as “Own Your Own 
Home” day by the National Own Your Home Movement, min 
isters thruout the country have been asked by the organiza- 
tion to speak to their congregations upon the value of citi 
zens being home owners instead of tenants. The organizi- 
tion, which maintains headquarters in Chicago, is carrying 
on a campaign to help make America the ‘Nation of Homes. 
A part of the letter that has been sent out concerning “Own 
a Home” Sunday reads: ¢ 

“Home is the ideal about which all our common hopes and 
ambitions are centered, regardless of our differences in other 
ways. We believe that you feel as we do; that only by em- 
phasizing the home and its importance can we stem those 
forces of materialism and unrest which threaten to engulf 
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us. Otherwise we may become a nation of nomads, without 
secure anchors from one year to another and unresponsive to 
those things in the home which make its defender the truest 
patriot.” 

The letter has been sent out by the committee on social 
service of the organization. 





LUMBERMAN’S SON DIES A HERO 


One of the first American birdmen to give up his life in 
France and meet a hero’s death was Charles W. Chapman, jr., 
son of Charles W. Chapman, well known retail lumber dealer 
of Waterloo, Iowa. Young Chapman met his death on May 3 
when he engaged a boche aviator in a desperate fight over the 
American lines northwest of Toul. He and the German boche 
plunged to death inside the German lines. Chapman was 
one of five American pilots patroling the American lines when 
they encountered an equal number of German aviators. They 
promptly attacked, and after getting in V-shape formation 
they hit the line for the German planes, which continued on 
their course with the Americans attempting to head them off. 
Presently the two groups clashed, 

Each American singled out an adversary. The German 
aviator with whom Chapman clashed banked and Chapman 
did likewise, both pouring lead into each other. Suddenly 
both planes burst into flames and they were seen to start 
downward, and then disappear behind tne German lines. 
Chapman’s companions continued the battle and.the remain- 
ing German aviators turned tail and fled, 

Chapman was popular and regarded as an excellent pilot. 
He was known as Carl and was the youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman, of Waterloo. He was 23 years old and when 
the war broke out was a student at Amherst college. He 
immediately enlisted in an ambulance corps and went to 
France. Shortly afterward he was transferred to the ayia- 
tion branch and later secured his commission. Another 
brother, Joseph Chapman, who has been attending an avia- 
tion school in New York, is now believed on his way to 
France. 





SAWMILL OPERATIONS IN FRANCE 


A. I. Ward, who before going to France as lieutenant in 
the 20th Engineers (Forest) was for years connected with the 
Cc. H. Worcester Co., of Chassell, Mich., has written an inter- 
esting letter to the Chicago office of the company. Part of it 
read : 

“Business is hiking along in a very brisk manner and the 
lumber is beginning to pile up so that shortly we will have a 
real lumber yard. So far, all 
our operations have been car- 
ried on with portable French 
mills. A French forester was 
out here the other day watch- 
ing our mills and he asked 
the captain how much lum- 
ber he made per day. The 
captain replied he could cut 
about 6,000 feet per mill in 
ten hours. The Frenchman 
looked wise and said: ‘How 
so? Zat is imposseeble!’ The 
ordinary French operation 
cuts from 38,000 to 3,500 feet 
in ten hours, and I reckon we 
are raising the deuce with a 
lot of their theories. We are 
building a  20,000-foot ca- 
pacity Scotch mill at present, 
and when that is finished the 
sawdust and chips will go 
along some. The Canadian 
Forestry Corps are using the 
Scotch mills (20 M) exclu- 
sively and getting excellent 
results.”’ 

Ira R. Randall, son of Ira 
Hi. Randall, president of the 
Augusta Lumber Co., of Augusta, Me., has been promoted from 
sergeant to second lieutenant by the War Department upon 
the request of General Pershing of the American Expedition- 
ary Force. Lieutenant Randall enlisted in the army last 
September as a private and has been at the front many weeks. 
His climb in rank is evidence of what kind of soldier he is. 








LIEUT. A. I. WARD 





HUMOR, CHARITY AND PATHOS ‘‘OVER THERE’’ 


COME ON, BOYS! 
LET’S ADOPT A WAR BABY 
WHAT WILL YOU HAVE, BOY OR GIRL? 
THAT’S ALL THERE ARE LEFT 


The above headline in a recent copy of La Petite Voix, the 
lumberjack’s newspaper published in France, indicates that 
the boys from the ranks of the lumber industry in America 
are humorists as well as humanitarians and foe of the ‘‘Hun.” 
The news story that followed is a strong plea that the differ- 
ent units of the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
adopt a war orphan. ‘The plan as related is very simple, and 
the cost to each soldier in companies of 250 men is but 2 
francs, which is 40 cents in American money. The sum is 
said entirely to feed and clothe one war orphan for one 
year. Only one half of the francs are necessary at the time 
of adoption and the remainder within four months thereafter. 
The American Red Cross has arranged to select a child and 
not only furnish a life record up to the time of adoption but 
maintain a monthly report on its progress. As the date of 
the issue quoted was April 13, no doubt Companies ‘A,’ ‘C’ 
and Headquarters of the First Battalion of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) now have their war orphans. The boys who make 
up the ranks of these companies are recruits from the woods’ 
operations and sawmills from all parts of the United States, 
and they are playing an important role in seeking the defeat 
of Germany. . 

The April 13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presented 
an obituary of Maj. Edward E. Hartwick, of the First Bat- 
talion of the 20th Engineers (Forest) and the April 6 issue 
of La Petite Voix, which has just reached this country, pays 
tribute to his memory. Part of the tribute reads: 

“Last Sunday afternoon the Angel of Death took from us 
our esteemed commander, Maj. Edward E. Hartwick. Major 
Hartwick was sick less than a week. Two weeks ago he came 
out to Company ‘C’ and personally delivered to the editor 
an article expressing his greetings to the men of the first 
battalion, It appeared in last wéek’s Easter issue. 

“That beautiful acknowledgement of his deep faith in our 
Savior’ was the last public message he ever wrote. The 
touching sincerity, now that he is gone, seems vaguely to re- 
veal a knowledge that something was going to happen. Two 
days before the major became ill he requested some of the 
boys who were playing ball near his office not to swear, say- 
ing: ‘Boys, I wish you wouldn’t profane so much. You 
can’t tell when you might be called from this life, and I would 
hate for any of you boys to die unprepared.’ ” 

The little incident is cited as being characteristic of Major 








Hartwick, who, it will be recalled, was president of the Hart- 
wick Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., before he went to France. 
Several other tributes to Major Hartwick are contained in the 
same issue. 


LUMBERMEN AID IN MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 








The four thousand members of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, pledging their united loyalty, busi- 
ness energies and resources to win the war, invite you 
to join them—giving your personal service and support 
—that Chicago with greater effectiveness may meet the 
war demands of the present crisis and of future read- 
justments. 











Assuming the position that war tasks require the united 
service of business men, the Chicago Association of Commerce 
started on Tuesday of this week a drive to increase its mem- 





a 


JOSEPH H. DION, 
Chairman of Membership Committee 


bership from 4,000 to 6,000 members and possibly more, 
Leadership in the campaign is in the most competent hands 
of the present membership and among the lumbermen playing 
an important part are Joseph H. Dion and Frederick L. 
Brown. Mr. Dion, who is head of the hardwood firm Maisey 
& Dion, is chairman of the membership committee and Mr. 
rown, of the hardwood firm Crandall & Brown, is one of the 
division commanders in the “drive” for new members. John 
W. O'Leary, former president of the association, is drive 
chairman. The scheme of the organization drive included 
the drive chairman, vice chairman, membership committee, 
president’s committee, twelve division commanders, trade sub- 
division teams representing fifty-four subdivisions, with six 
subdivisions constituting a main division, directed by sub- 
division chairmen, membership chairmen and team captains, 
and headquarters administration, with a separate staff and 
division secretaries. 

During the drive headquarters will be maintained at the 
Hotel LaSalle and the whole makeup of the membership of 
fensive looks much like headquarters of the war chiefs on 
the western front. The campaign will continue one week 
and daily 500 members will be toiling for new recruits 





F. L. BROWN 
A Division Commander 


Under the leadership of Chairman Dion the membership com- 
mittee has devoted the last three and a half months to prep- 
aration for the drive. As the drive has been prompted by 
the war tasks that business men face, something about Chi- 
cago from a viewpoint of war work is timely. The city has: 

Two billion dollars’ worth of work business now under 
contract. 

Greatest Government supply depot, covering 6,000,000 feet 
of space and employing 3,000 men. 

An expenditure of a million dollars a day from the quar- 
termaster’s office. 

Whe Great Lakes Naval Training Station, already the 
largest in the world, being extended so as to take care of 
100,000 jackies. 

Eighty percent of the city's metal manufacturers now en- 
gaged in war work. 

A production of $50,000,000 worth of food stuffs a month. 

Local lumbermen being called upon almost daily to supply 
thousands of feet of lumber for one war purpose or another. 

In the recent Liberty Loan drive Chicago went “over the 
top” of course and local lumbermen played their part in 
turning the trick. 






GOVERNMENT TABOOS ‘‘CHAIN LETTER’’ 


Lumbermen everywhere, imbued with patriotism and seek- 
ing in every way to provide funds to defeat the “Hun,” have 
been contributing freely to the ‘chain letter” idea in promot- 
ing the thrift stamp campaign. Tho the “chain letter’ has 
been a nuisance for the many years since it has been put to 
one purpose or another, many looked upon the “chain letter’ 
for promoting Thrift Stamps as an unmixed benefit. How- 
ever, a great doubt has developed in the minds of business 
men about the matter, and many have asked whether the 
chain letter for such a purpose was looked upon favorably by 
the United States Government or the officials having the 
national war savings campaign in hand, So the following 
letter written to 8S. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & 
Vir Products Co., of Seattle, Wash., puts official light on the 
matter and lumbermen and other business men may be gov- 
erned accordingly : 

“Mr. 8. L. Johnson, 

“Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., 
“519 White Building, 

“Seattle, Wash. 

“Dear Sir: Your kind favor of the 4th inst, is at hand and 
in reply we beg to say that the chain letter method of dis- 
tributing Thrift Stamps is not approved by the United States 
Government nor by this committee. We thank you, however, 
for the spirit of patriotism that prompted you to make the 
inquiry. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTER, 
“Walter H. Nash, 
“Information Bureau.” ; 

Guided, then, by the above official statement, any recipient 
of a Thrift Stamp ‘chain letter’ will be doing the patriotic 
thing, rather than otherwise, in not addressing an appeal to 
five friends, as the letter requested. 





A JUDGE THE I. W. W.’S CAN’T SCARE 


“The publication of this article at this time is a perfect 
illustration of all the prosecution means by its charges of 
sabotage against the I. W. W.,”’ flatly declared Federal Judge 
Landis on Wednesday of this week in characterizing an edi- 
torial attack which appeared in the Weekly Industrial-Worker 
of Seattle, Wash., and the 113 I. W. W. defendants, whose 
actions that have led to prosecution in the Federal courts in- 
cluded depredations in the lumber industry, winced under his 
fire of words, ‘That is not the way to get me,” he cried in his 
emphatic manner, “It won't influence me a bit! Only be- 
cause this article is aimed at the jury, it becomes my duty to 
take notice of it.” 

Before chastising the I. W. W. defendants Judge Landis 
had the jury leave the court room, and when he spread a 
copy of the I, W. W. organ out before him on the bench 
defendants knew well what was coming. The article in ques- 
tion was addressed “to gentlemen of the prosecution” and 
warned them to give “Haywood and other leaders of our or- 
ganization” justice or they, the I. W. W.’s, would not be re- 
sponsible for their future. “We Will Remember,” stood out 
in sinister capitals, as the final warning. In other words, the 
methods in attempting to scare the court and the jury brought 
to Chicago I. W. W. tactics as they have been practiced in 
the lumber camp and mill country of the West for many 
months. Judge Landis said that in the last thirteen years 
he had received many threats and warnings, but the latest 
one of the I. W. W., thru their organ, was as compared to the 
others a Sunday School effort. It is quite likely that after 
the fearless action of Judge Landis the editorial attacks will 
cease, 


LOOP 


JOINS FORCE OF WESTERN COMPANY 


In these columns were recently recorded the changes in the 
sales force of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Seattle, Wash., wherein V. P. Gregg, formerly of 
the St. Maries Lumber Co., succeeded Frank D, Lee as west- 
ern sales manager and A, BE. Darling had succeeded G, G. 
Rupley as manager of the Chicago sales. The company now 
makes the further announcement that Alex B, Davis will rep- 
resent it as buyer among the mills. Mr. Davis has had a 
long experience in that capacity, having had experience in 
the pine mills of the Shevlin-Hixon Co, at Bend, Ore., and the 
Kast Oregon Lumber Co, at Enterprise, Ore, 





BUILDING MATERIAL CONFERENCE 


An important conference of building materials interests 
as represented by the secretaries of building material ex- 
changes in various large cities will be held in Chicago on 
Thursday, May 23, ‘The first conference was held in Febru- 
ary and so successful were the discussions that It was de- 
cided to hold quarterly meetings. That in Chicago will be 
at the Hotel Sherman, and plans are in the hands of George 
A. Olsen, executive secretary of the Chicago Building Ma- 
terial Exchange. It is expected that the attendance will 
reach 100, and prevailing conditions holding back building 
operations at many places, especially large centers, will be 
the general theme. Such subjects as ‘The Government's 
Attitude on Building Operations,’ “Curb Deliveries” and 
“Yard vs. Tonnage Basis for Handling Sand and Gravel” 
will be discussed, 

The building material interests will seek publicity to 
counteract the idea that has become prevalent thru errone- 
ous stories in the newspapers that the Government is against 
necessary building. It is cited that there have been many 
instances in Chicago and elsewhere where owners have re- 
fused to go ahead with plans to build or stopped work on 
construction already under way because they gained the im- 
pression that the Government had issued an edict against 
building, and gained the opinion thru reading baseless stories 
that appeared in the newspapers. ‘The material men will 
seek to convince the building public that the Government 
is not against necessary buildings which: include residences, 
apartment houses, factories, and public improvements such 
as country roads and highways. Luilding material yards in 
Chicago now have enough supplies on hand so that work 
could proceed on many projects for some time without neces- 
sitating much new shipping. 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From May 2 to May 5, inclusive, six vessels brought 2,298,- 
000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The largest 
cargo, 650,000 feet, was carried by the steamer Herman H., 
Hettler, from Escanaba, Mich, The next largest cargo, 471,- 
000 feet, was carried by the 7. 8S. Christie, from Escanaba, 
Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 2.—-Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 
650,000 feet. 

May 4.—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cedar River, Mich., 434,- 
000 feet, 

May 4.—Steamer Delta, Marinette, Wis., 290,000 feet. 

May 4.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 253,000 

May 4.—Steamer Susie Chipman, Escanaba, Mich., 200,000 


feet. 
May 5.—Steamer 7’. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 471,000 
feet. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





ToEastern Points/35 


Buyers are looking more to the west Cars 
as their source of supply in lumber, Every 
and they come to us for 10 Hours 


4 are the facilities we 
Douglas Fir son See sce 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mer.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





Get in touch with us today. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 












We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Specializing in Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: N. W. Bank Bldg., 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. ORTLAND, ORE. 


Correspondence Solicited 











— 
Quality and Service | 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Car and 
Cargo Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 


Shipments Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO., porttsnn: “orecon 


% Eastern Offices: Minera National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. a 






















J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO. 
Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., 
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, Inc. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON “EE 
Lumbermens Building, 


Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Shingles and Lumber 


It isn’t the price you pay that 
counts; it’s the results you get. 















FROM COAST TO COAST 
HIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN Stor abode o 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “s.o00 che con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








BUREAU COUNTY CLUB MEETS 


The Bureau County Lumbermen’s Club held a most 
successful and enjoyable meeting at the Bureau Valley 
Country Club at Princeton, Ill., May 3. After a season of 
pleasantry and airy persiflage President H. L. Wood, of 
Sheffield, sounded ‘‘ mess call’’ and the guests were seated 
at small tables in the banquet hall, each tastefully dec- 
orated, and served with viands that never came from a 
camp chuck wagon, During the dinner there was great 
earnestness among the speakers as they tried to revamp 
their plain business talks to meet the exigencies of the 
occasion. When cigars were reached, President Wood 
began to introduce the speakers. Secretary George Wil- 
son Jones of the Illinois Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
Dealers Association was lead-off man. He had just com- 
pleted a trip around the State attending a series of club 
meetings and told of the great interest in lumbermen’s 
clubs, of the immense good they do, and urged the Bureau 
County Club to keep up the splendid record set. In re- 
ferring to State association affairs he told the club that 
from the annual convention in February to May 1, as 
many new members had been received as during all of 
the previous year. He also said that several other clubs 
were in process of organization and emphasized the value 
of bringing into business more of the element of friend- 
ship and advised dealers to regard one another as codpera- 
tors rather than as competitors. 

B. M. Gibbs, of Princeton, gave a clear-cut analysis 
of the present situation in the lumber industry from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer and wholesaler. Mr. 
Gibbs told of the difficulties the manufacturers are 
cncountering by reason of so many of their most efficient 
men being in the Government service. Shipments from 
the Coast have somewhat improved, as the mills there are 
getting more cars than a month ago, he said. Such talks 
us given by Mr. Gibbs make club meetings very beneficial, 
for they put the retailer in touch with the facts and do 
not leave him to grope blindly, The result is better serv- 
ice to the community for the reason that the well informed 
retailer can anticipate his wants and so be in a position to 
supply them. 

Brother Wageknect, of Peru, brought a message of 
greeting from the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club and 
laid special stress upon the benefit of dealers meeting in 
just such gatherings. He was particularly impressed with 
the advantage of having the wives of the members pres- 
ent, that they may acquire a better insight into the real 
greatness and importance of the lumber industry as re- 
lated to the homes of the community. 

Secretary F. B. Elliott of the LaSalle Country Club 
blossomed out as a story teller and scored some good 
patriotic and business points by the raconteur reute. 

The principal speaker was W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, 
president of the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club. He 
referred to the importance of developing the spirit of 
team work in the club that the members may enlarge 
their activity by becoming members of the State agsocia- 
tion, The magnificent work of EK. P. Krum in building 
up the MeLean County club and also in securing exactly 
four times as many members for the State association as 
any other one member this year was cited. Continuing, 
Mr. Stevens said: 

If our yards are not well stocked up now we are going to 
find ourselves short on important items later on, but the 
lumbermen of this country are perfectly willing to face 
such a condition if by so doing there can be added to the 
resources of the Government for war purposes one car of 
lumber or one man for the ranks. The man who places his 
personal business prosperity before his duty to the Govern- 
ment now is unworthy to be called a lumberman. I know of a 
number of men who have practically laid aside their business 
to go into activities that good citizens during these times 
must perform. ‘The main business of the country is to win 
the war and I do not believe any lumber dealer will com- 
plain because of loss of business or difficulty in getting stock 
if by such inconvenience we can bring the war to a success- 
ful termination any sooner. The war is fought to preserve 
our liberty. It is the old and tried things in life that are 
really worth while. New things are taken up and tried and 
soon fade away, but we are in the business of providing the 
people with homes, and so should regard our business highly. 
Such a business should be free from the small and petty 
jealousies that embitter commercial life. Friendly inter- 
course and friendly knowledge of what your competitor is do 
ing is the basis of club life. ‘The man in the same line of 
business as you are is the man you must get along with and 
if you can not get along with him you are missing something 
very real in your life. If we understood each other on the 
basis of friendship it would avoid many heart aches and many 
sleepless nights. For this reason I am glad to see the wives 
of the members here. It gives you a vision of your com- 
petitor’s home life, and if you can visualize him in his little 
family circle you will have an entirely different feeling toward 
him. I do not know the psychology of it, but I do know that 
it works out, and results are, after all, what we are inter- 
ested in, If such meetings as we are having here tonight 
are not worth while, I do not know what is. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, President Wood 
announced that the next gathering of the club would be 
at a basket picnic of the good old fashioned kind, and 
that the employees ofthe members would be expected to 
attend and share in thé pleasure of the day. The Bureau 
County Lumbermen’s Club is fortunate in having as its 
executive officers such live wires as President H. L. Wood 
and Seeretary W. L. Howard. As long as this team is 
kept at the head, new ideas and meetings equal to this 
are assured, so that any member who passes up one of 
the club sessions is losing out most woefully. 
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LUMBERMEN AND ROTARIANS IN MEETING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 8.—The Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club and the Evansville Rotary Club held a joint 
meeting Tuesday evening, May 7, with a banquet, which 
proved to be a most delightful affair. The speaker of the 
evening was Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago, the Lumberman Poet, who proved to be 
one of the most charming entertainers local people have 
had the pleasure of listening to for many a day. The 
members of the two clubs had their lady friends at the 
banquet, which was attended by more than 250 people. 
The banquet started at 7 p.m. and Edward Koenemann, 
president of the Rotary Club, presided. 

A splendid musical program was offered under the 
direction of Miss Ada Bicking, including vocal and in- 
strumental numbers by Misses Bicking, Lund, Walters 











WHAT THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING 


and Stinson, all of whom were roundly applauded. Carl 
Schultz responded to a toast on ‘‘The Ladies’’ and made 
a hit. A. W. Sevringhaus, secretary of the Rotary Club, 
gave some observations of a Rotarian whose wife is away, 
‘‘Batching’’ being his subject. A surprise number of 
the program came in the appearance of Robert McDowell, 
the first vice president of the International Rotary Club, 
who happened to be in this vicinity and dropped in for 
the evening. 

George O. Worland, secretary and treasurer of the 
Evansville Veneer Co., and president of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, introduced the speaker of the even- 
ing, Douglas Malloch, who was enthusiastically received, 
His address was a treat in that it was far from the usual 
line of banquet talks. K. K. Knecht, cartoonist on the 
Evansville Courier, who was at the banquet, in speaking 
of Mr. Malloch, said: ‘‘He is a real poet, not one of the 
long-haired variety, who spouts of ‘spring’ and the like, 
but one whose poems are of the homely type with rich, 
truthful philosophy in every line. He is as homely as 
his writings and utterances and with a personality that 
wins his every auditor.’? Wit and humor ran like riot 
thru Mr. Malloch’s talk, which he termed ‘‘The Seven 
Sinners of Business,’’? and each remark while good for 
a laugh, bore good common sense and food for thought. 
His poems were ideal and each brought forth long ap- 
plause, among them his most quoted poem ‘‘Today,’’ 

Most of the members of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club attended the banquet and they were well paid for the 
time spent. The banqueters closed the evening’s amuse- 
ment by rising to their feet and singing ‘‘ America,’? 





CANCELS MEETING AND OUTING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 6.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, that was sched- 
uled to be held on Tuesday night, May 14, has been 
called off and there will be no more meetings of the 
club until the second Tuesday night in September. It 
has also been decided to call off the annual outing of 
the club that has been an event in lumber circles here 
for several years, this is attributed to war conditions. 
William 8S. Partington, secretary and treasurer of the 
club and chairman of the entertainment committee, says 
that later in the season, if the club members so desire, 
an outing may be arranged. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 6.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of this city held a meeting last Thursday, with a 
good attendance, altho it followed so closely after the 
annual. A meeting of the new board of directors was 
held first, at which John H. Lank, who has filled the 
position of secretary so well and for so long, was ap- 
pointed for the fifteenth time, and an appropriation for 
an assistant was made, as the work has grown tre- 
mendously since the consolidation of the many lumber 
organizations. 

At the general meeting, the following committee ap- 
pointments were announced: 


Legislation—Frederick S. Underhill, chairman; Thomas B. 
wate jr., Wilson H. Lear, Ben C. Currie and Edward J. 
seatty. 

Railroads and transportation—J. Randall Williams jr., 
chairman ; Robert G. Kay, CharleS M. Chestnut, IT. Noel But- 
ler and Frederick W. Rockwell. 

Office and entertainment—Warren D. D, Smith, chairman; 
Abram W. Trimble, Joseph P. Comegys, Frank K, Gillingham 
and Frederick A. Benson. 

Membership—John W. Coles, chairman; William H. Fritz, 
John H. Derr, O. M. Preston and Thomas R,. Marshall. 

Credit bureau—Amos Y. Lesher, chairman; William C. 
Coles, Leonard E. Weitzel, Edward A. J. Evans and Charles 
If. Moore. 

Bylaws and rules—John I, Coulbourn, chairman; William 
L. Rice and John HB. Lloyd. 

Finance—Herbert P. Robinson, chairman; Horace W. 
Smedley and James HE. Tague. 

Special committee on increase of membership—F’, William 
Aszmann, chairman; Abram W. ‘Trimble, Harry G. Parker, 
Frank K. Gillingham and Richard C. Esenwein. 

Special committee on baseball—Watson Malone, chairman ; 
Ben C, Currie, Wood Robinson, A. P. Bliss, Robert B. Bawn, 
William N. Lawton, Joseph Hyde and Frederick 8. Underhill. 


A resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in favor of a definite policy of improving high- 
ways for the trucking of merchandise was adopted, and 
the baseball committee was authorized to proceed with 
arrangements for the annual game between the wholesale 
and retail contingents. This should be a battle royal this 
year, for each side has two games on the cup, and the 
winner this year will become the owner of it. 

Robert G. Kay gave an interesting report of his trip 
to the National chamber of commerce meeting at Chi- 
cago, and then further west, stating as his opinion that 
national prohibition was gaining rapidly and must come 
in the near future. 





ATTENDS WHOLESALERS’ CONFERENCE 


St. Louis, Mo., May 7.—G. R. Gloor, of the Gloor- 
Ortmann Lumber Co., departed today for Washington, 
where he will represent Division F—southern pine whole- 
salers—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis at a 
conference of wholesalers of Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus 
and other cities. The decision to send Mr. Gloor to Wash- 
ington followed the receipt of a telegram from E. H. 
Stoner, secretary of the conference, stating that a repre- 
sentative wholesalers’ committee had retained counsel 
and planned an extensive protective campaign to offset 
‘‘the action by the lumber director in refusing participa 
tion of the wholesaler in the distribution of lumber for 
Government ears at the Government’s fixed prices, which 
means ‘‘the elimination of the wholesaler from the further 
control of commercial business which is now under the 
consideration of the lumber director.’’? The telegram 
requested the St. Louis wholesalers to send a strong com- 
mittee to aid in the perfection of a permanent organiza- 
tion, the purpose of which will be protect the whole- 
salers’ rights. ’ 

Several Kansas City wholesalers were in St. Louis to- 
day on their way to Washington to participate in the 
conference, 
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president and Loren L. Prescott is vice president. 
Mr. Prescott was the inventor of a large number of 
machines which developed and revolutionized sawmilling 
and was also an author of the book ‘‘Harly Day Rail- 
roading From Chicago,’’ always a delight in the hands 
of railroad men, veteran or otherwise, and greatly appre- 
ciated by others. 

Tho 77 years old, Mr. Prescott up to the day of his 
death was as keen and industrious as he ever had been. 
He was always cool headed, practical in mind and method, 
and always a keen student of things mechanical. During 
his life he was one of the most widely known and best 
beloved men that the lumber industry in the Northwest 
knew, and his death is not only a distinct loss to the 
mechancal branch of the lumber world, but hundreds of 
his friends and acquaintances will thru his death feel a 
great personal loss. Mr. Prescott was one of the pioneer 
members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo and 
maintained a deep interest in and affection for the order 
up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Prescott was married twice, his first wife, mother 
of his children, having died in 1911. In 1912 he married 
Miss Fannie A. Case, who survives. 

As an example of Mr. Prescott’s keen interest in cur- 
rent events and his grasp of their relation to present 
day matters practically to his last hours the subjoined 
copy of a letter is reproduced. It was written, addressed 
to the manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by Mr. 
Prescott during the last week of his life: 


Noticing in your issue of April 27 under ‘Local and 
Personal” an item referring to Peshtigo, Wis., that appears 
to have come to an end as a lumber shipping point, and 
stating that one of the first sawmills in Wisconsin was 
located at Peshtigo, I am led to say that Peshtigo, Wis., 
has a history that somebody should write up, and as in such 
a history I myself cut something of a figure I have thought 
it might be of interest to say something about its early 
lumber operations, 

For years before Perley Lowe had interests there the Pesh- 
tigo Co. was largely owned and controlled by William B. 
Ogden, who was the first mayor of Chicago. He was its 
president and Thomas H. Beebe vice-president, and its lum- 
ber yard here was on north pier near the harbor entrance on 
the same side as the new Municipal Pier now is located. 

William B. Ogden was also president of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway. At Peshtigo there were two water- 
driven sawmills and a railroad with two locomotives on it. 
This road led seven miles from the mills to the harbor on 
Green Bay, where the lumber was loaded on vessels and 
sent to Chicago. In 1865 this railroad with its cars and 
engines was badly out of repair and in no shape to do busi- 
ness. Mr. Ogden then came to the Chicago avenue repair 
shops of the Chicago & North-Western and ordered the mas- 
ter mechanic, Mr. Anderson, to send a man to Peshtigo to 
put that road and the engines in shape for service. 

I was then a sub-foreman in the Chicago & North-Western 
shop and Mr. Anderson sent me, and as there was no rail- 
road north of Green Bay City a box car was switched in to 
the depot, a lot of men were sent to my house to strip it 
of all of my stuff and get it in to that box car, and wife 
and I and the baby were bundled on the train that also 
carried the box car, so as to catch the last boat leaving 
Green Bay for Peshtigo, where we were dumped out on the 
dock, wife, baby, furniture and all. That was the last boat 
of the late winter of 1865. 

I was master mechanic at Peshtigo for two years, fixed up 
the road and engines and put in turntables, and the trains 
never lost a trip. 

In 1867 I left Peshtigo and built the Marinette Iron Works, 
at Marinette, Wis. Before I left General Strong (son-in-law 
of Mahlon Ogden), who had been inspector general under 
General Sherman in the war, became vice president and 
just after I left a new double mill was built at the harbor 
and logs were floated down the river to it. About that time 
Senator Isaac Stephenson, recently deceased, took an inter- 
est; this was done at the earnest request of Mr. Ogden, 
because Mr. Stephenson was a practical lumberman and 
could manage the business, which he did. 

About that time there was also built by Mr. Ogden the 
largest woodenware factory in this country, and it was 
erected at Peshtigo. I think Mann Bros., of Two Rivers, 
Wis., had an interest in it, so that with the two water mills, 
a grist mill and the big steam mill at the harbor and the 
big ory Peshtigo was a lively town, as you can under- 
stand, 

Then came the catastrophe of October, 1871, and Peshtigo 
was wiped off the map and the country about it made deso- 
late by a tornado of fire. I might stop my narrative here 
had my connection with Peshtigo ceased, but as that fire 
gave me the biggest and saddest job of my life, I will con- 
tinue. Adjoining the town on the west was a farming coun- 
try called the Sugar Bushes, of which there were three 
largely settled by homesteaders, with only two farms ex- 
tensively cleared. The woods on the east and south for miles 
were burning as well as between Peshtigo and Marinette, 
and the whole region was filled with smoke; we ditched all 
around Marinette and fought fire for a week. The Chicago 
& North-Western men were clearing the right of way thru 
the woods between Oconto and Peshtigo, burning their brush 
piles. This was the condition when the tornado came. It 
raised the fires from the ground to the treetops, and it cut 
a swath twenty miles wide and extended north across the 
Menominee to the settlement at Birch Creek, which it de- 
stroyed. I drove with a companion out on the road to Pesh- 
tigo to see how the fire was back of our town and sitting 
in my buggy we witnessed a sight never to be forgotten: 
it was perfectly still where we stood, but at a mile west 
was the eastern edge of that tornado, the blaze of the forest 
reaching a hundred feet above the treetops. It was awful, 
and it came straight from Peshtigo. 

The next day Mulligan, the prize fighter, with another man 
came in to Marinette from Peshtigo. r. Stephenson saw 
him and asked for news. ‘My God,” says Mulligan, “haven’t 
you heard from Peshtigo yet? Why, the whole town is on 
the river; the place is gone, and many burned to death, and 
: ~~ here as soon as I could to get something for the people 

0 eat.” 

Marinette woke up, loaded wagons with provisions and 
started for Peshtigo. As the man said, all the people were in 
the river or on its banks; live stock from the farms had 
rushed over the people into the river also, 

Well, something had to be done and done quickly, with 
hundreds desolate. A relief committee was organized at 
Marinette and I was chosen its chairman. The first thing 
to be done was to get the distressed people to Marinette. 
We filled the schools, hotel and all places we could find for 
use, and later I built two barracks. Many were badly burned. 
Governor Fairchild was notified and Doctors Gray and Phil- 
lips, of Fond du Lac, came up. 

But that tornado destroyed Minnekanne (now East Mari- 
nette) with the big plant of the Menominee River Lumber 
Co. (Jesse Spalding’s), crossed the river and burnt the Gil- 
more mill at Menominee; it also worked havoc over in Door 
countv, and then in a day or two after it God in His mercy 
Sent a big rain and put out all fires everywhere. But at 
the time one old Peshtigo resident said he really thought the 
day of judgment had come and there was no use to run. 
Relief supplies came to Green Bay (the end of the railroad) 
quickly and in large quantity. 

The governor came up and viewed the ruin; so did Mr. 

















Ogden, and with his consent I took the big tug Reindeer with 
two big lumber scows to Green Bay, loaded them with sup- 
plies that were hauled from the harbor to Peshtigo on cars 
drawn by horses, as the engines had been destroyed. Lum- 
ber was also hauled the same way for a warehouse in which 
to store the supplies, and Captain Bartels, an ex-army ofli- 
cer, I put in charge to distribute them to the needy. But 
at first we had to bury the dead, of which there were about 
800. Every well was found full of dead, and many took 
refuge in cellars in vain. The live stock had to be gathered 
and corraled, and for about four months I put in the biggest 
work of my life. 

With the completion of the Chicago & North-Western to 
Peshtigo a new locomotive was procured, lumber was hauled 
from the harbor mills and Peshtigo was reconstructed to 
some extent, and later a new steam sawmill was built on 
the Peshtigo dam, the one that came later into the possession 
of Perley Lowe. ‘Then the harbor mill was closed and dis- 
mantled. The State made it its business to get the surviv- 
ing farmers back on their farms, building homes for them 
and supplying seed and implements. But that tornado wiped 
out many families. F 

Perley Lowe probably found a log mine at the bottom 
of Peshtigo river of logs that sank during the long years 
previous to his operations there. The mills had been in 
operation for years before 1865 and the men-employed from 
the superintendent down were mostly from Canada.—D. 
CLINT PRESCOTT. 





HENRY HEWITT, JR. 


TACOMA, WASH., May 4.—The funeral of Henry Hewitt, 
jr., pioneer Tacoma lumberman and capitalist, who died May 
9, was held the following afternoon from the family resi- 
dence, interment being in Tacoma. Mr. Hewitt was said 
to be the largest individual timber owner on the Pacific coast 
and was heavily interested in lumbering, logging, mining 
and other projects, and was one of the city’s wealthiest 
men. He was 77 years of age. His death followed an 
operation performed about a week prior for kidney trouble, 
for which he had already been operated On a year previous, 
but had never fully regained his health. 

Mr. Hewitt was born at Gisborn, Yorkshire, England, 
Oct. 22, 1840, the family coming to this country when he 
was a baby and locating in Wisconsin, where his father 
engaged in contracting. Young Henry started out for him- 
self at 16 driving a team and later on engaged in contract- 
ing. He built the Portage (Wis.) dam, the contract for 
which amounted to over $100,000, taking his pay in land 
from the Fox River & Wisconsin Improvement Co. He and 
his father also built a dam at Governor’s Bend in Fox River, 
Wis., taking 50,000 acres of land as payment. He was for 
ten years cashier of the Menasha (Wis.) bank and was en- 
gaged in logging, mining and other enterprises. Becoming 
interested in the Pacific Northwest, he picked Tacoma as 
having the brightest future and in 1888 came to this city 
and with the late Col. Chauncey W. Griggs, the late Senator 
Addison G. Foster and George W. Browne founded the St, 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. He was for fifteen years treas- 
urer of the company, which purchased 80,000 acres of tim- 
ber land when it organized and built its plant at Tacoma, 





THE LATE HENRY HEWITT, JR. 


In 1892 Mr. Hewitt became associated with the Rockefellers, 
the Colbys, the Whitneys, Wetmores and other eastern capi- 
talists and they founded the present city of Everett, where 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. now has its two big mills, 
Mr. Hewitt owned extensive coal properties in this district 
and was interested in British Columbia mineral lands and 
had 380,000 acres in Arkansas. He was also heavily inter- 
ested in Oregon timber lands and projects. He was one of 
the organizers of the Hewitt-Lea-Funk Co, and interested in 
several other large companies. He was president of the 
Washington State Historical Society, in which he always 
took keen interest, and, with the late Robert Laird McCor- 
mick, who was secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
was largely instrumental in getting the two fine buildings 
the society has in Tacoma. 

Mr. Hewitt leaves besides his widow three sons, John, 
William and Henry Hewitt, well known business men, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Albert Sutton of Portland, and Mrs. 
Cc. W. Lea of Seattle. 


CHARLES C. HEIDT. Alabama people were made sad- 
dened when they learned of the death in Birmingham, Ala., 
of Charles C. Heidt, aged 64 years, prominent coal and 
lumberman and president of the Heidt Coal & Lumber 
Co. Mr. Heidt died April 28 at his residence, 2224 Arling- 
ton Avenue, Birmingham. Funeral services were con- 
ducted April 30, interment being in Elmwood cemetery. 
Mr. Heidt was born in Savannah, Ga., and went to 
Birmingham when young. Prominent lumbermen who 
recognized him as one of the leaders in the industrial 
life of Birmingham attended the services. Mr. Heidt is 
survived by three children: Charles, jr., and John W. 
Heidt, and Mrs. Alva Williams of Little Rock, Ark. 

JOHN T. ERWIN.—John T. Erwin, general foreman of 
the Crossett Lumber Co., at Crossett, Ark., a stockholder 
in the company, died April 24 as the result of injuries re- 
ceived when his automobile was struck by a locomotive. 
He was a Mason and member of the Knights of Pythias 
and Woodmen of the World. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters—Miss Bessie Erwin and Mrs. Brymer 
Coursin, of Beaumont, Tex.—and five sons—Oren and John 
T. Erwin, of Crossett; Stewart, of Conway, Ark.; Dewey, 
of Little Rock, and Angus Erwin, of Wauna, Ore. 


PATRICK MULHERN.—At the family home at Taylor, 
Pa., occurred the death Tuesday, April 30, of Patrick Mul- 
hern, aged 67 years. The funeral was held on Friday, May 
3, with services in the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and burial was made in the Cathedral cemetery. 
Mr. Mulhern was a native of Ballina, county Mayo, Ire- 
land. He came to America nearly half a century ago, 
shortly afterward taking up his residence in this section. 
For a time he was station agent for the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western railroad at Taylor. Later he en- 
gaged 
Cooper. 


in the mercantile business with Woodward & 
Then he began to broaden his activities and 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, »r 
even the experienced Coban who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 





926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 





) Use this Station 
Instead of this One 


With it you can make your 
watchmen more efficient and 
lower your insurance premi- 
ums. 


tn The Hardinge 
(“Alert Vesa: i 


is approved by all underwriters and 
is absolutely tamper-proof. Let us 
estimate the number of these stations 
you will need to protect your plant. 


Hardinge Bros.,Inc. 
1777 Berteau Avenue, CHICAGO 

























Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 





WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 

a congenial atmosphere. It isthe permanent home of the 
{| Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a total member- 
ship of over 4000. Rates from $2.00 per day. 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, +4 
Room with private bath .. $3, —_ $4, $5 
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4 persons, $7 to $12 


J j 1026 Rooms — 834 
: With Private Bath. 
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formed a lumber and general contracting business, the 
company’s plant for many years being located near the 
South Scranton station of the Delaware. Besides his 
widow, two daughters, Loretta and Ethel, and a son, 
Harry, survive him, 


ARTHUR GOURLEY.—One of the veteran Chicago lum- 
bermen and well known thruout the industry, Arthur 
Gourley, of Arthur Gourley & Co., died Wednesday at the 
Evanston Hospital in Evanston, Ill. Mr. Gourley, who for 
a man of his age had been very active, became sick on 
April 2; he was removed to the hospital three weeks ago. 
| gpm was despaired of then and physicians gave up 
all hope. 

Mr. Gourley was born in Ireland in 1842 and emigrated 
from there to America in 1860. His first lumber connec- 
tion was with the old S. K. Martin Lumber Co., with 
which he served at the same time as did Edward _ Hines. 
For many years he maintained a wholesale yard in Chicago 
at Twenty-second and Loomis streets, a business in which 
he engaged after the Chicago fire. In later years he be- 
came an important factor in redwood, being president 


of the Eastern Redwood Co., of Glendale, Cal., a com-. 


pany so called on account of the eastern lumbermen who 
were interestef™ in the project. From the office in Chicago 
Mr. Gourley handled the redwood sales in eastern terri- 
tory, which also included redwood shingles. Up to the 
time of his death Mr. Gourley maintained an office in 
Chicago in the Lumber Exchange Building, and operated 
at Lake Forest, Ill, the Lake Forest Lumber Co., owning 
a retail yard. Years ago he disposed of his wholesale 
yard to Edward Hines and he had disposed of most of his 
other lumber interests except those mentioned. 

Many years ago Mr. Gourley was interested somewhat 
in politics and in 1904 he was the Prohibition candidate 
for Congress in the Sixth Illinois district, During most 
of his years in Chicago he was a prominent member of the 
Lincoln Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church and one of its 
main supports. He also supported an industrial school in 
connection with the church where boys and girls were 
given industrial training. Since moving to his home at 
7330 Sheridan Road he and Mrs, Gourley attended the 
Rogers Park M. E. Church, North Ashland and Greenleaf 
avenues, 

The funeral is to be held Saturday afternoon at 2 o’clock 
from that church, the Rev. J. H. Odgers officiating. Inter- 
ment will be at Forest Home cemetery. The deceased is 
survived by his widow and a daughter, Mrs. W. K. Pat- 
terson. 


CHARLES WILLARD WARD.—The death is announced 
at Brattleboro, Vt., of Charles Willard Ward at the age of 
76. Mr. Ward was born on Ames Hill, July 28, 1841, a son 
of William and Mary Newton ard. For a number of 
years he was engaged in the lumber business in North 
Hinsdale, in which he was very successful. After his re- 
tirement from active business life he came to Brattleboro, 
where he has since made his home. He is survived by 
his wife, who was Miss Frances Barrett of Hinsdale, and 
four sisters. 


WILLIAM S. SNIDER.—William S. Snider, president of 
the Citizens’ State Bank and interested heavily in lumber 
operations in the South, died at his home, Somerset, Ohio, 
of heart trouble. He formerly was one of the proprietors 
of the J. J. Snider Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio. He is 
survived by two brothers, Samuel, of Columbus and Thom- 
as, of Zanesville. 





HARRISON W. ANGLE.—President of the American 
Wood Reduction Co. and secretary of the Metal Block 
Corporation, Harrison W. Angle, aged 51, died recently at 
the home of his father-in-law, Dr. A. F. Nightingale, of 
Evanston, Ill. He had been ill for several weeks. 


DELBERT STROUP.—One of the best known lumber- 
men of northern Indiana, Delbert Stroup, of Lagrange, 
Ind., died suddenly May 2 of heart trouble. He was 62 
years old and was known widely among the lumbermen of 
the state. He was born near Wellington, Ohio, Dec. 2, 
1855. Mr. Stroup had been a member of the P. N. Stroup 
Lumber Co,, operating yards at Lagrange and Orland, Ind., 
for forty years. He served as treasurer of Lagrange for 
twelve years. A widow, one sister, three brothers and a 
son survive. 





ALDEN J. SPRY.—Death has invaded the family of 
George KE. Spry, retired vice president of the once well 
known John Spry Lumber Co., twice within five days. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the melancholy duty of report- 
ing the death of Mrs. John Spry, relict of the late John 
Spry, in its issue of May 4 and now has the equally un- 
pleasant duty of announcing the death of Alden J. Spry, 
16 years of age, second son of George E. Spry and Jennie 
T. Spry and grandson of the late John Spry. The young 
man had been a pupil at a military school in St. Louis and 
had hopes despite his youth of eventually joining the 
colors, and was extremely popular with his associates. 
He was sick but a few days. The burial took place Tues- 
day of this week from the residence of the young man’s 
brother, William T. Spry, at Evanston, Ill. The sympa- 
thies of a large circle of friends are extended to the 
Spry family in its bereavements, both occurring within 
five days of each other. 





KIRKWOOD E. JEWETT.—The death is announced 
April 30 at Des Moines, lowa, of Kirkwood E. Jewett, sec- 
retary of the Green Bay Lumber Co. of Iowa and of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co. of Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss., aged 
53. He was a native of Des Moines but received his educa- 
tion in the public schools and university at Iowa City, 
Iowa. He began his lumber career with the Green Bay 
Lumber Co. at Carroll, Iowa, but in 1883 was transferred 
by the company to Des Moines, where he remained until 
his death. In 1904 he married Miss Maud Harbach, who 
with their son, Kirkwood E. Jewett, jr., survives him. 
Other surviving relatives are the decedent’s mother, Mrs. 
L. Clark Jewett, and three sisters, Mrs. Greer, Mrs. John 
Hess, of Des Moines, and Miss Etta Jewett, of Iowa City. 
The funeral occurred May 8, interment being in Woodlawn 
cemetery, Des Moines. 





CASUALTIES 


MASSACHUSETTS. Dudley—The mill of Ernest L. 
Wallace was entirely destroyed April 22. 

NEBRASKA. Berlin—The plant of W. H. Irelan was 
badly damaged by fire recently. 

OHIO. Bluffton—Peter B. Amstutz & Sons suffered loss 
by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Huntingdon—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the mill, many thousand feet of lumber and several 
buildings of the West End Planing Mill. Loss, $50,000, 
partly insured. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Dallas Cooperage & Woodenware 
Co. was recently damaged by fire. 

VIRGINIA. Brookneal—The Booth Williams Lumber 
Co.’s plant was recently destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The Vincent Shingle Co.’s 
mill here has been practically entirely destroyed by fire. 
The plant was burned a year ago and rebuilt. Its second 
fire occurred two months after the reconstruction work 
had been finished. In this most recent fire, the dry kiln 
escaped damage. 


SHIP BUILDING PROGRESSING IN THE SOUTH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—In connection with the 
announcement that 200 more wooden ships will be built 
in yards in the southern States and probably an equal 
number on the Pacific coast, the following statement is- 
sued on behald of the shipping board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, should be ot interest to lumbermen: 


Ship building in the South is making amazing progress, ac- 
cording to L. Prior, naval architect of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, who has just returned from an inspection tour 
of the yards from Florida to Texas. 

Swamp regions have been transformed into thriving in- 
dustrial communities, tyros in ship building developed into 
efficient workmen and wherever there are ways the new pros- 
perity makes a striking impression. All along his tour of in- 
spection Architect Prior tound companies eager to enlarge 
their plants, and the workmen were enthusiastic over what 
they were doing to help win the war. Men who a year be- 
fore knew nothing about ship building had become experts, 
and there was no evidence of labor turnovers. 

One of the ship yard sights of the South that especially in- 
terested Mr. Prior was the big wooden cargo carrier War 
Marvel, at Orange, Tex. This 4,800-ton ship, launched a few 
weeks ago, was getting ready for the overseas service. It 
will be the largest steam propelled wooden ship ever put into 
the transatlantic trade. 

From Architect Prior’s inspection of the War Marvel, as 
well as of ship building generally in the South, he returned 
convinced that larger ships should be constructed in the 
southern ship yards. One of the outcomes of his tour is the 
decision of the Emergency Fleet Corporation to place in the 
South 200 new contracts calling for revised Daughtery types 
of wood ships, with 4,600 tons as the minimum. In a gen- 
eral way they will resemble the War Marvel. 

Among the changes that will be introduced in the type 
will be diagonal planking, which is intended to give the ship 
greater strength, at the same time simplifying the task of 
finding timbers of the proper size. This will be the first use 
of diagonal planking in the history of American ship build- 
ing. Heretofore, in the United States, diagonal planking has 
been used only in_ the construction of yachts, notably those 
from the famous Herreshoff yards, and of motor boats. In 
Australia the method has been successfully used in building 
large ocean going wooden vessels. Diagonal planking will 
give not only increased strength, but permit the use of lighter 
timbers, thus obviating one of the great handicaps to fast 
work in the southern yards, 

The revised Daughtery type, by the substitution of diagonal 
planking in the method of construction, will require maximum 
size timbers only 24 inches wide. These are readily available 
not only for southern, but also for eastern ship yards, 

Another change recommended by Architect Prior calls for 
the location of the machinery amidships instead of aft. This 
increases the cargo space, at the same time reducing strain 
“7 the ship when it is without cargo, and so lengthens its 

e. 

These larger wood ships, when built in southern and eastern 
yards, will have a steel keelson. Out west, where huge tim- 
bers are found near ship yards, wood will be used. It is ex- 
pected that the majority of the new contracts will be given 
southern and eastern ship yards. Those for the Ballin type, 
4,500 tons, go to the Pacific coast. 





HOW BUSINESS IS AT KANSAS CITY 


May 7.—Low and badly broken stocks on one hand and 
light demand on the other bring the market here down to the 
point where lumbermen will find it easy to arrange for their 
summer vacations. What activity there is continues to be 
confined to southern pine and hardwoods, and the volume of 
that is decreasing with the difficulty of finding supplies. In 
western stuff supplies generally are quite low also, but de- 
mand is equally light. In the southern stuff the prices con- 
tinue to stiffen, but that is the least important feature, the 
big question being whether the mills can supply what the 
buyers are looking for. Buyers who take this attitude gen- 
erally are east side men, the southwestern dealers not being 
so eager to get into the market at present prices, unless on a 
rush order. ‘There is less of this rush business now, however, 
than previously, owing to the advance of the busy season on 
the farms, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


RockrForpD, ILL., May 6.—A committee of creditors has 
been appointed for the Forest City Furniture Co. 








Farao, 8. D., May 6.—The Dakota Sash & Door Co. has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


SPRINGKIELD, OHIO, May 6.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Buckeye Incubator Co. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, May 6.—L. F. Andrews has been ap 
pointed receiver for the Hay & Flaherty Lumber Co. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—-The Memphis Band Mill Co., of 
this city, announces the purchase of 1,500 acres of virgin 
timberland from the Wopanoca Club at Turrell, Ark. The 
property is heavily timbered with oak, ash, cottonwood and 
gum. The timber will be cut and brought to the band mill 
of the company in New South Memphis. The property is lo- 
cated on the Rock Island lines and splendid transportation 
facilities are available for bringing the logs to Memphis. 


Greensporo, N. C., May 6.—The Champion Fibre Co., of 
Canton, N, C., has purchased from the Harris Woodberry Co. 
4,000 acres of timberland lying mostly in Swain County. It 
is reported that the consideration was about $500,000. The 
boundary is well timbered in hardwood as well as pulp and 
acid woods. The pulp timber will be used in the mill at 
Canton, while the fine grades of hardwood will be marketed. 





HYMENEAL 


STANLEY-FLANDERS. On April 22, Fred S. Stanley, 
a well known Portland lumberman, and Mrs. Couch Flan- 
ders, of Portland, were married at Tacoma, Wash., at the 
First Presbyterian church. Mr. Stanley and associates 
founded the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., of Perry, Ore. 
which they operated a number of years, and after dispos- 
ing of it organized the Stanley-Smith Lumber Co., oper- 
ating near Hood River, Ore. This plant was closed down 
a couple of years ago. Mr. Stanley is now president of 
the Central Oregon Irrigation Co., in which he has been 
interested for a number of years. He recently took charge 
of it and makes his home at Bend, Ore. Mrs. Stanley }8 
well known in Portland social and charitable circles. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley are making their home at the Pilot Butte 
Inn at Bend, Ore. 





Tue GANTOR alligator pear tree near Whittier, Cal., 13 
reputed to be the most valuable tree in the world from 
an income standpoint, because the owner receives an aver- 
age revenue of $3,000 a year from it. At one time it was 
insured by Lloyds for $30,000. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Los Gatos—The Santa Clara Valley 
Mill & Lumber Co. has sold out its business to the Adams 
Lumber Co. whose purchasing department is located at 
San Francisco. ; 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—I. J. Diaz (Inc.) has changed its 
firm name to the Gulf Export Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The capital stock of the Russell 
J. Matthias Co. has been increased from $350,000 to $500,- 
000. The officers and board of directors remain the same. 

Geneva—The Royal Phonograph Co. has sold out its bus- 
iness to the Ottawa Pianophone Co, 


INDIANA. Sweetser—The Sweetser Lumber Co. has 
taken over the business of the Malott Lumber Co, 


IOWA. Dubuque—The capital stock of the Central 
Lumber & Coal Co. has been increased to $1,250,000. 

KENTUCKY. Arlington—H, T. Davis is selling out. 

Harlan—tThe retail department of the Hubbard Lumber 
Co. has been purchased by F. F. Cawood. W. P. Hubbard, 
of the Hubbard Lumber Co., retains the wholesale and 
timber and timberland part of the company. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Howell & Cronin 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Cronin Lumber 
Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The firm name of C. A. 
Spears & Son has been changed to the Spears Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. East Concord—John T. Cate has 
purchased the woodworking shop on Mill Brook formerly 
owned and operated by the late Fred S. Farnum. 


NEW YORK. Dolgeville—Loomis & Belding is now the 
W. H. Loomis Lumber Co. 

Orchard Park—The Orchard Planing Mill Co. is out of 
business, 

Syracuse—The Samuel B. Sisson Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Edgewater Lumber Co. is now 
the Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co. 

Cleveland—The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co, is 
out of business. 


OKLAHOMA. Covington—The Athey & ‘Thompson 
Lumber Co. is now the W. R. Thompson Lumber Co. 

Weleetka—The Weleetka Lumber Co, has taken over the 
business of the Spurrier Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Grants Pass—The Grants Pass Lumber Co. 
has been dissolved. G. H. Carner and H. L. Stonaker con- 
tinue. 

Warrenton—George Schmitt has been succeeded by the 
Schmidt Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Announcement has 
been made by the Mell-Viall Lumber Co. to the effect that 
its Kane (Pa.) office will be combined with its eastern sales 
office at 915 Crozier Building, Philadelphia, Pa., merging 
the two as a home office. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Alexander Cedar Co, suc- 
ceeds the Alexander & Dies Co. 


TEXAS. Galveston—The Gulf Lumber Co. is increasing 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Garland—The Garland Lumber Co. has changed its name 
to the John E. Quarles Lumber Co. 

Hamlin—R. B. Spencer is successor to Spencer & Berry. 

Jasper—E. A. Qualling has sold out to the Palmetto 
Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Newport News—The C. & H. Lumber Co. is 
increasing its capital stock from $15,000 to $100,000. 
Waynesboro—R. C. Patterson & Co. are out of business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Smith Shan- 
non Lumber Co. is now the R. P. Shannon Lumber Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—lIt is reported that John R. 
Corr will erect mill construction building 80 x 100 feet in 
size, at an approximate cost of $2,500. When completed 
the mill will have a daily capacity of 75,000 feet custom 
dressing. 


FLORIDA. Marianna—S. A. and W. H. Leonard will re- 
rae al and syrup mill reported burned at a loss of 

5, 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Woodruff Lumber Co., in 
business here, are building an addition. 


MISSISSIPPI. Fowke—The mill of the George W. 
Fowke Lumber Co. here is rapidly nearing completion 
and it is reported will be ready for operation by June 1. 

Lumberton—The Edward Hines Lumber Co. is work- 
ing on its new double band mill here. 

McLain—The Horace Turner Lumber Co., the Stringer 
Lumber Co., the Cowan Lumber Co., the J. W. McWilliam 
Lumber Co., and the Griffin Lumber Co. are all erecting 
new mills on the branch road of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern which is building from here in an easterly direction. 

Poplarville—The Strahan Lumber Co., which lost its 
portable mill by fire several weeks ago, is rebuilding and 
will be ready for business in a few weeks. 

Poplarville—The Williams Yellow Pine Co. has its band 
mill practically completed. 

Picayune—The Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. is building a 
large double band mill here. 

MISSOURI. Spickard—The Miner & Frees Lumber Co., 
in business here, will erect a new building. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Point—The Cotton Belt 
Manufacturing Co. will install excelsior machine with a 
daily capacity of 1,000 pounds. 

Wilmington—The Craig Co. 7a. , eee woodworking 
machinery for.the manufacture of la 

Williamston—Daniel & Staton wih install planing mill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ferguson—The Santee Manufac- 
turing Co. will erect a 28 x 60-foot ordinary construction 
building. Will also install box shook equipment with a 
daily capacity of 15,000 feet. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—The Campbell Lumber Co. is 
erecting a new building at a cost of $700. 

VIRGINIA. Brookneal—The Booth-Williams 
‘o. will rebuild plant reported burned. 

Covesville—H. L. Simmons, care of Oakwood Farm, is 
interested in proposed installation of machinery to manu- 
facture veneer oa and stave 

Keysville—O, L. Shook will install machinery to manu- 
facture handles for axes, picks etc. 

WASHINGTON. Clear Lake—The Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. is erecting a new storage shed 60 x 160 feet in size. 

Pilechuck—The Parker-Bell Lumber Co. has constructed 
a new dock and loading crane to handle timbers. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Whitmar-Horton—The Locust Pin 
Mill Co. has started operations here with a capacity of 
5,000 pins daily ranging from 48 inches down to 8 inches 
in length. These pins have been contracted for by the 
Government for ship building. 


Lumber 


INCORPORATIONS 


ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Barrows & Donnellan Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Marion—The Bedell Manufacturing Co. has 
recently incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Coastwise Ship En- 
gineering Corporation has been organized to build ships, 
with capital stock of $250,000, by Richard H. Rich, James 
L. MacEachran and William W. Rich. 

Boston—The Daymor Lumber Co, has been chartered 
with a $50,000 capital by John J. Conway, Herbert D. 
Knox and Jane A. Hay. 

Westfield—The M. & G. Aircraft Co., capital stock 
$50,000, to engage in airplane and dirigible manufacturing, 
has been incorporated by W. H. Ensign, Frank B. Cowles 
and A. E. Pfeiffer. 

NEBRASKA. St. Paul—The St. Paul Lumber Co., with 
M. G. Colpetze, George L. Wass and W. B. Coombs inter- 
ested, has been organized with a working capital of $35,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Premier Manufacturing 
Co. has recently been incorporated to manufacture metal 
and wood novelties. Capital stock $160,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Garland—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the — Lake Lumber Co., with a 
capital stock of $300,000. C. A. Tranton, R. M. Rupp, Wil- 
liam A. Danzer and Troy I. hei ing are interested. 

Wilmington—The Carolina Shipbuilding Co., has been 
organized here as a subsidiary of the George A. Fuller Co., 
New York City, with a capital stock of $3,500,000. 

NORTH’ DAKOTA. Honeyford—The Honeyford Supply 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,500. 

OHIO. Barnesville—The T. A. Rogers Co., succeeding 
T. & A. Rogers, has been incorporated recently with a cap- 
ital of $40,000. 

Cuyahoga—The L. B. Field Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $25,000 by L. B. Field and others. 

Toledo—The Kelsey & Freeman Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $450,000 to succeed the 
partnership of Kelsey & Freeman. George L. Freeman, 
A. L. Kelsey, J. B. Bartelle and S. F. Hurrilbrink are the 
incorporators., 

OREGON. Portland--The Mt. Hood Lumber Co. has re- 
cently been incorporated, 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—The Newport News Lum- 
ber Yard, capital $50,000, has been organized by CGC, S., 
Creelman, H. B. Raymond and L. R. Summitt. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—The Capitol Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business here. 
ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Secretary Bloom, of the 


Chamber of Commerce, reports that a branch lumber yard 
of the Peyton Lumber Co. is to be established here. This 
company has leased a site which is part of the old furni- 
ture factory on West Sixth Avenue. 

Newport—The Arkansas Hardwood Co. recently started 
business manufacturing wagon materials, 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The West Coast Mill 
& Lumber Co. has entered the wholesale lumber trade 
with no yard, 

FLORIDA. Fernandina—Tugs and barges costing $5,- 
000,000 will be constructed here in a ship yard which R. C. 
Camp and associates will build. The plant here will be 
provided with ten ways and the investment approximates 
$1,000,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The H. L. Danks Lumber Co. re- 
cently started the wholesale lumber business at 11 South 
La Salle Street, with no yard. 

INDIANA. Onward—lIt is reported that the Onward 
Lumber Co. will open a yard here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Arlington—T. R. 
started in the commission lumber business, 

MINNESOTA. Blue Earth—E. H. Ledeburne recently 
started in the commission lumber business. 

Minneapolis—l. L. Harkness has recently entered the 
trade, dealing in wholesale and retail lumber, with no 
yard. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. East Concord—John T. Cate has 
purchased the woodworking shop on Mill Brook, formerly 
owned and operated by the late Fred 8S. Farnum. Mr. 
Cates is planning extensive repairs and improvements. 

NEW JERSEY. Farmingdale—The Allaire Woodwork- 
ers’ Corporation has started business as manufacturers of 
toys. 

NEW YORK. Massena—Alfred EF. 
entered the trade. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lake Phelps—The P. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., of Winston-Salem, recently purchased 2444 
acres timbered land near Lake Phelps, in Tyrrell and 
Washington counties for the manufacture of tobacco 
boxes, 

Garland—The White Lake Lumber Co., recently reported 
incorporated, will develop 11,000 acres timberland esti- 
mated to contain 40,000,000 feet of North Carolina pine. 
25,000,000 feet of cypress and 35,000,000 feet of other tim- 
ber. This company has saw, shingle, lath and planing 
mills, a fifteen mile railway, locomotives, logging cars 
ete. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bismarck—The O. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co., recently reported incorporated for $25,000, 
will open yard here. 

OHIO. Columbus—The L. L. Hay Lumber Co. has 
started in the lumber business, with no yard, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—The Hoffman Lumber 
Co. has recently been organized. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Sherrell-Bryany Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. has started in the wholesale hardwood 
lumber business, with no yard. 

‘VIRGINIA. Urbana—R. A. Davis recently purchased 
400 acres of timberland and will build sawmills to cut 
timber. 

WASHINGTON. Connell-Plaza—The Standard Lumber 
Co.. has entered the trade here, with its purchasing depart- 
ment at Moscow, Ida. 

Seattle—The U. K. Swift Co. has started business as 
lumber purchasing agent. 

Waterville—J. W. Lindow recently began business here 
carrying lumber and building materials. 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” jn based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusua, 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—'sy no means ‘dependent 


upon the price of room engaged—Devoic of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 













































































Hotel Benson 


E. H. BERNEGGER, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 






E._ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 





Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 











KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms, Oc- 
cupiesan entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan. $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 











For Value, Service 


Meet Me at the 
ER Home Comforts, 


TULL 





N EW—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1. 4 Single, % 00 00 Up Doyble. 
100 iii “ o ir oe +3 “ be 
10o00Cl* “s ** 3,50t05.00" 3 oo “ : 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms, New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 
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Burner in Cowulien, a Piget of Buehner Lumber Co., 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where rners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
























RED-STRAND 
REG U 5. PAT. OFF, 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


—Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LESCHEN & Sons RopE Co. 
Sr. Louis.Mo. 

New York , Chicago, Denver 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SALT LAKE 





Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boiler f 


Long dutch ovens are applied to this boiler to suc- 
cessfully give overloads when burning sawdust 
and hog feed from saw mill. 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of 
Boilers’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1417 West St. Bldg. 5 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg. nen ‘a 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 410 White Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fax 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review “a Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


The outstanding feature of the local lumber market 
is the increasing difficulty in placing orders for delivery 
in Chicago territory. Stocks at most of the southern 
pine mills are low, and with an increasing demand for 
Government stuff attention to the needs of Chicago ter- 
ritory is simmering off gradually. The market is such 
that sales agents must confine themselves to the stock 
sheets that have practically nothing on them. Now that 
millions of feet of lumber will be required for the con- 
struction of the 100,000 freight cars, orders for which 
have been placed with several car manufacturers, the 
Government assuring delivery, the situation will become 
more acute, from the viewpoint of the average buyer. 
A large number of the cars will be built in Chicago or at 
plants considered in Chicago territory and consequently 
much of the lumber will move here. However, the busi- 
ness will be placed direct with the mills and Chicago sales 
agents will have little or nothing to do with it. Reports 
indicate big additions to existing cantonments, requiring 
approximately 900,000,000 feet of lumber, and if the re- 
ports prove true there is no telling how hard it will be- 
come to get lumber into Chicago markets. The heavy 
demand for southern pine is helping the other woods 
and prices on everything are firm, with a tendency to 
advance on some of them. Hemlock took further jumps 
within recent days. This wood finds a bigger demand 
from eastern markets ‘than northern mills are able to 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 4 








Lumber Shingles 

BE Siw whevaesebheeo yon oes 66,402,000 8,140,000 

DES ts ntévie' eu s6 bonaaaee beanie 74,957,000 16,478,000 

ID on oa gine an ke ae 8,555,000 8,338,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 4 

Lumber Shingles 

Dents: VusGesemsaauGtseae creer 829,354,000 88,270,000 

SEE Cocos wumied scale eles oe See 1,111,918,000 152,085,000 

ERBARIO: ccc th ets po sae erate 282,564,000 63,815,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 4 

Lumber Shingles 

IPED oes ceneanokes ake 29,723,000 6,785,000 

SIRE im Miciss phos wiv Sb Sa ote alate 39,123,000 8,839,000 

DOCEOBRO sic eribus nese ex 9,400,000 2,054,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 ‘TO MAY 4 

Lumber Shingles 

PO ta GGsGa wns akserahaosuuuae 405,844,000 64,528,000 

SONS ocak hoe ene eo eens 448,182,000 84,894,000 

SRN Ns coin au a soa eae e 42,738,000 20,366,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building 


department 
for the week ended May 8, 1918, weee: 


CLASS No. Value 
RR MNED 5 i) spss vb Wee's Swe an woe 4 $ 3,00 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... Ad 112,750 

5,000 and under Lf eS Seo 5 32,500 
10,000 and under 8 ere 2 26,000 
25,000 and under Ser 7 224,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 4 286,000 


Over $100,000 


3-story apartment building—H,. C. Cat- 
in, MIMey CONG 2.00065 ceases 125,000 
NO ee teeing a seh heola hae Mo ore 67 $ 809,250 
DOUAIS: DICVIOUS WEEK. 220. cccvsccreces 84 869,250 
Average valuation for week............ 12,078 
Average valuation previous week....... uss 10,3848 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 104 1,429,500 
Totais Jan. 1 to May 8, 1918.......+50% 743 11,996,366 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 3,402 42,764,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,670 26,885,912 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,801 30,963,650 
Totals corresponding period 19138....... 2,970 36,521,395 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 2,645 25,211,592 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 3,533 34,888,305 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 3,343 34,597,250 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 3,665 37,824,935 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 3,269 19,072,050 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 3,112 22,119,575 


The following is a comparative statement issued for 
April, 1917 and 1918. 


Permits Frontage Value 
SRE erodes nks ag ewwae ee 396 12,015 $2,767,900 
Lb Rs rar 652 22,309 9,524,450 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 8.—The trade with northern pine in Chi- 
cago territory is beyond the supply of cars. It is easy to 
sell almost everything in pine at prices never equaled 
before and buying is not on a basis of price but on ability 
to deliver. Cars in the North appear more plentiful than 
they were. 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 6.—Inactivity in the city build- 
ing trade is hardly noticed in view of the steady and 
strong call for lumber for factory uses and for many 
special purposes, including a large amount of war work. 
The aggregate of lumber buying by concerns with war 
contracts is said to be very heavy. City building is very 
slack, and retail yards thru the Northwest have as a rule 
placed orders covering their spring requirements, so yard 
trade is at low ebb. Lifting of embargoes on eastern ship- 
ments has diverted a large amount of lumber from this 
section again, and the situation is one indicating an early 
shortage of stocks. Farmers are busy putting in corn and 
other crops and there is very little retail buying in the 
country, yards report. 


New York, N. Y., May 6.—The market continues strong, 
notwithstanding that very little is being done in the reg- 
ular building trade. Higher grades are quickly taken by 
Government and its contracts, but lower and box grades 
are well held and wholesalers experience no difficulty in 
getting satisfactory prices. Shipments came along better 
last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The white pine demand is good, 
so far as a scarcity of stock will permit. Wholesalers have 
much less low grade stock than they could sell and in this 
line a steady inquiry is received. Receipts of stock from 
Canada now are a little more free, but not in proportion 
to the demand or to the quantity of stock ordered at mills. 
Prices continue strong and buyers must pay a good ad- 
vance to secure prompt delivery. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7.—There is considerable activity 
in low grade white pine, so far as inquiry and future trade 
is concerned, but the actual business is small. Retailers 
are asking for some high grade stocks, but the possibility 
of obtaining new material while dependency on railroads 
is so minute puts the whole trade more or less under re- 
straint. Prices aré without uniformity and the lists vary 
according to individual conditions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—While the car situ- 
ation shows improvement at times and shippers are in 
position to get some of the delayed orders, occasions are 
frequently arising thru embargoes further to delay their 
receipt by the consignee. While supplies are none too 
plentiful, especially in the lower grades, dealers state that 
it will be only a matter of a week or two when the local 
market will be in a position to supply stock in a much 
larger volume, made possible by expected lake receipts. 


KASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—Business is good, and Govern- 
ment requirements are large. Prices for random are ona 
fairly wide range but are constantly stiffening. Dimension 
is still at the $45 mark, and there is little demand except 
from the Government. Prices are about as follows: 
Frames, 8-inch and under, $45; 10-inch, $53; 12-inch, $55; 
random, 2x38- and 2x4-inch, $35 to $36; 2x6- and 2x7-inch, 
$36 to $87; 2x8-inch, $88 to $40; 2x10-inch, $45 to $50; spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, 8 feet and up, $38 to $40; 
matched spruce boards, $44 to $45. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7.—Practically no spruce has been 
handled here during the last fortnight. There is little to 
be had. h 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Demand for spruce continues 
strong, particularly for box making purposes, where all 
sorts of lumber are now in use so far as available. There 
is not much spruce to be had, and it is reported that a 
large quantity of what is forthcoming from the mills is 
now being taken by the Government. This promises to be 
the situation for some time. Prices hold strong. 


New York, N. Y., May 6.—The practical fixing of prices 
on a $40 Boston base tor the proposed Government bus- 
iness has established a higher av2rage of quotations on 
commercial business, All reports indicate a much smaller 
cut this season than for some years. 


WHITE’ CEDAR 


Chicago, April 8.—Manufacturers are moving posts to 
retail buyers as rapidly as a supply of cars will permit, 
but are still greatly behind on old orders. The pole busi- 
ness is still comparatively quiet, tho this is the season 
of the year when buying should be active. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 6.—Producers report that their 
stocks of posts are pretty well sold, but yards are still 
full of posts that can not be moved for lack of cars. There 
is little buying, as yards have their orders in for all the 
stock they need, but there is no telling when they will 
get it, and as the season advances there is danger that 
work will be given up and orders will have to be can- 
celled. Pole business shows some improvement. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 8.—If there has been any change in the 
hardwood situation it has been slight improvement in the 
normal demands for lumber, an instance being that the 
piano manufacturers report betterment in their business 
and need more lumber. In some places the furniture 
manufacturers need more stocks. Otherwise this is a war 
market and the demand for hardwood is based upon war 
needs. Prices are firm, with a tendency to move upward 
on some stocks, There is no diminishment in the demand 
for low grade lumber from the box manufacturers, who 
appear to be as busy as ever. Many of the furniture 
manufacturers who have taken on contracts for wagon 
parts in the big Government order for escort wagons are 
anxiously inquiring for needed lumber, but so far the 
price controversy appears unsettled. 
materials. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 6.—Spring sawed hardwood 
moves in quantities to fill current orders, an unusual con- 
dition, which presages a shortage of northern hardwood 
supplies next fall. Old stocks are about cleaned up on the 
one hand, and on the other buying is unusually active for 
the season of ‘year, due largely to war requirements. 
Wholesalers have been scouting the country for stocks 
and find great difficulty in keeping up a line that will care 
for their customers. Southern lumber now is harder to 
get than ever, it seems. Prices are high and with most 
buyers it is a question of supplies rather than of price. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—The hardwood mills are get- 
ting a fairly ample car supply now, but shortage of labor 
continues to restrict output considerably. Bad weather 
the last two weeks also has had an adverse effect. With 
this restricted output the mills are able to sell everything 
they can turn out in the way of special stuff, which now 
has the call over anything else. The market for finish 
stuff in the west is very poor, but all kinds of box mate- 
rial continues in steady demand without much regard to 
prices, the supply being inadequate to meet the demands, 
necessitating large purchases by the factories of substitute 


St. Louls, Mo., May 7.—Practically all hardwoods are in 
big demand, except 1-inch No. 1 common plain oak and 
such other stock as is used by furniture manufacturers, 
who are not buying much at present. Ash and thick 
oak are somewhat stronger. Box boards continue to be 
in big demand. 


Cincinnati; Ohio, May 7.—The situation in the way of 
demand is about all that can be expected, and there 15 
some improvement in distribution facilities since the 
easing of the embargo restrictions, but production is not 
what it should be to keep up the required amount of dry 
stocks. Oak prices thru the Cincinnati gateway eased a 
little last week, but correspondingly strengthened by way 
of Cairo, wheré, according to averages of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’. Association of the United States, quar- 
tered white oak selects are $3 to $4 higher, according to 
thicknesses; No. 1 common and selects $3 to $9 higher; 
No. 1 common $3 to $7, while in quartered red oak these 
advances are reported: FAS $4 to $5, selects $2 to $7 and 
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No. 1 common and selects $7. Plain white oak at Cairo, 
below 1-inch, averages $3 and $4 higher in the different 
common grades, while FAS is $10 and $15 higher. The 
Cincinnati prices are much steadier, but few changes are 
noticed. In the quartered stocks the only changes are re- 
ductions of $2 in 1-inch No. 3 common, white. In plain 
white and red oak are these advances: FAS, 1-inch $1 to 
$67, 2%4-inch $1 to $91; selects, %-inch $1 to $40; No. 2 
common, 1-inch $1 to $33, and sound wormy, 1-inch, $2 to 
$35. Thick stocks show some weakness, as follows: Se- 
lects, 2-inch $3 down at $68, 3-inch $4 down at $83 and 
4-inch $5 down at $88; No. 1 common and selects, 2-inch 
$3 down at $57, 38-inch $4 down at $77 and 4-inch $4 down 
at $82; No. 1 common 3- and 4-inch each down $2 at $73 
and $78 respectively. In basswood, 1l-inch, FAS is $2 
higher at $59 and No. 1 common $3 at $49. Number 2 com- 
mon is $5 lower at $30. Cottonwood is strong and prices 
unchanged except for an advance of $1 on No. 1 common, 
1-inch, to $34. Quartered and plain chestnut continue ac- 
tive and strong, the only decline being in FAS, where 1- 
inch is down $1 to $55 and 2-inch $3 to $64. Number 1 
common plain is up $2 to $40 for 1-inch and $48 for 2-inch. 
Advances of $1 are recorded in 1-inch stocks to $33 for 
sound wormy and No, 2 common wormy and $25 for No. 3 
common. There has been a heavy call for hard maple and 
prices respond surprisingly with these advances: FAS 1- 
inch $2 to $54, 3-inch $5 to $78; No. 1 common, 1-inch $5 
to $41, 2-inch $4 to $58, 3-inch $8 to $64; No. 2 common, 
l-inch $9 to $30, 2-inch $9 to $33; No. 3 common, 1-inch 
$6 to $25. Log run buckeye is $5 higher for 1-inch at $40. 
Eastern territory sales of ash are on a higher level, 1-inch 
stocks being up as follows: FAS $1 to $70, No. 1 common 
$4 to $50, No. 2 common $3 to $33 and No. 3 common $3 to 
$24, and in the thicker stocks FAS 38-inch is up $3 to $112 
and 4-inch up $1 to $120. An advance of $3 to $95 is re- 
ported for 4-inch No. 1 common. Log run beech is up $5 
for 1-inch to $40. FAS 1-inch birch is up $4 to $66, while 
No. 2 common is down $2 to $37. All grades and thick- 
nesses of butternut, hickory, hackberry, magnolia and wil- 
low are firm and unchanged. No averages for cherry and 
walnut were issued last week, but the market for those 
woods is reported strong and stocks very scarce in con- 
trast with the demand. 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—Prices of unheard of proportions 
and difficulties in transportation feature the hardwood 
market here. There is little change this week. If the 
material is for Government use, then the buyer can get 
a permit, but it is very difficult for the ordinary order to 
find transportation. There have recently been big pur- 
chases of quartered oak and mahogany and for these 
woods the tone of the market is very strong. All prices 
continue very stiff. They range as follows: Hardwoods, 
one inch, firsts and seconds; basswood, $66 to $70; red 
birch, $79 to $80; sap birch, $69 to $70; maple, $65 to $70; 
quartered oak, $105 to $110; plain oak, $80 to $84; poplar, 
$90 to $92. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7.—All hardwoods are active. Even 
the better grades of stock are in demand and the main 
question at issue appears to be to get stocks. Any dealer 
who can give assurances of delivery will be able to do a 
nice volume of trade this spring and summer, The low 
grade hardwood trade is extremely active. There is 
abundant inquiry and demand seems endless, with chances 
of delivery growing exceedingly dubious as the season ad- 
vances. Car shortage, embargoes and labor scarcity are 
among the difficulties mentioned. Yards are very short 
of available supply of hardwoods of any kind. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—A fairly active market prevails, 
and most everything participates in the sales. Some open- 
ing up of embargoed territory to the eastward permits a 
larger business in that direction, but mills still find it dif- 
ficult to reach this territory. Thick stock in several woods, 
including maple, elm and ash, is taken liberally, and the 
supply of maple is now a little more liberal. One-inch 
basswood is a scarce article. 


New York, N. Y., May 6.—All reports indicate that plenty 
of business will be offered those who have stock to ship 
and advances are coming all along the line. In some re- 
spects quotations continue unchanged, but generally the 
trend is decidedly upward. Mills report themselves sold 
up for a considerable period and speculators who have 
visited their mill connections find stock very badly de- 
pleted. The market has turned to a point where matters 
are thoroughly at a standstill and much business is turned 
down. Local yard stocks are low. 


Baltimore, Md., May 6.—The needs of hardwood users 
are large enough and they would be even larger if the 
means were at hand to take care of the wants that assert 
themselves. Prices are either firm or higher, various con- 
ditions combining to make the returns rather independent 
of the volume of shipments, 


Ashland, Ky., May 6.—A fair demand for oak is noted, 
with the low grades, thick stock and timbers mostly 
called for. Local mills are in operation, with good sup- 
plies of timber in their harbors. Prices remain unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 8.—Hemlock not only holds up but recent 
days have witnessed several price advances. Present quo- 
tations over April prices range from $1 to $2.50 on various 
sizes, but on ordinary lengths the advances are from $1 
to $2. On the long stuff in hemlock, which is not called 
for much, there has been no advance. The greatest de- 
mand appears to be for 16-foot stock and the supply is 
short in all grades of No. 2 and better. Demand from 
eastern territory is so good that mills in central Wiscon- 
sin are able to ship into such markets, the difference in 
freight rates between there and the bay shore district not 
playing much importance, the lumber is needed so badly. 


New York, N. Y., May 6—Hemlock prices are strong, and 
in many instances difficult items bring fancy figures, The 
supply is limited and well sold ahead. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7.—Some Northwestern hemlock 
stocks have reached Pittsburgh, there being a better rail- 
road situation from that field, but the scarcity of the stock 
has held the price up to as high as $1, above the list of $34 
base. In fact, some of the material that has been sold 
the last week sold for $36 base. Pennsylvania hemlock ap- 
pears still to be off the market, the producers having with- 
held from business pending a cleaning up of some com- 
mandeered trade for Government service. Hemlock is in 
very active demand in Pittsburgh territory and it is evi- 
dent that there will be a vast increase in the market if 
matters adjust themselves so that business can proceed 
along normal lines. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Lack of stock causes the market 
to maintain a strong tone. Mills as a rule are not quoting, 


so dealers find it difficult to say just what hemlock is 
worth. Where prompt delivery can be made a strong 
price can easily be obtained. The Government is the larg- 
est outlet for stock, and much less activity than usual pre- 
vails in the regular building industry. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—The dealer who has a 
fair assortment of stock on hand is considered most for- 
tunate, for demand shows greater strength with each suc- 
ceeding week and prices show a corresponding strengthen- 
ing. As a rule, supplies in the hands of the wholesaler 
as well as the retailer is decidedly scarce and the country 
trade and manufacturers are showing an increasing dis- 
position to demand stock for prompt delivery at prices 
several dollars over the quotations of a few months ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—There is no improvement in 
stocks of hemlock in hands of distributers to the retail 
trade, and at the same time there is not a heavy demand 
other than the requirements of the Government, but prices 
are firm and promise to stay so as long as marketable 
lumber supply is so low. There is some distribution to 
contracting builders, but far below what is considered 
normal for this territory. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 8.—Good business continues with poplar in 
the local market. The hardwood yards say that the de- 
mand keeps up and prices are firm. The mills appear to 
have a short supply. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—There continues to be an ex- 
cellent market for poplar and in general a further advance 
of prices, but what effect the recent action of the manu- 
facturers in regard to negotiations with the Government 
will have in that respect has not been determined. No 
lower prices are looked for, but some members of the 
trade think that a steadier range of prices may be one of 
the results. Outside of declines of from $1 to $4 in % 
thicknesses of the more active grades, and declines of from 
$2 to $6 in some thicknesses of FAS, 7- to 17-inch wide, 
the whole list of items has been strong and many of them 
are higher. The more conspicuous advances follow: Panel 
and wide No. 1, 18- to 28-inch, 1l-inch thick, $6 to $90; 
20- to 23-inch wide, 1-inch $8 to $93; 24- to 27-inch, 1-inch 
$7 to $98; 18-inch and up, 1-inch $6 to $96; 28-inch and up, 
l-inch $6 to $100. The 14-inch thicknesses of all of these 
grades are $6 higher. Taking the 1-inch thicknesses of 
other grades and the following advances are recorded: 
Saps and selects, $3 to $61; No. 1 common and selects, 
$2 to $51; No. 1 common $2 to $49; No. 2 common $2 to 
$39, No. 3 common $3 to $30; No. 1 shorts $15 to $50 and 
No, 2 shorts $9 to $37. In the 2-inch thicknesses, saps and 
selects, are up $2 to $69, No. 2 common $4 to $46 and No. 3 
common $3 to $36. The bevel siding market has been a 
little soft, but drop siding and dimensions are strong and 
prices very firm, 


Baltimore, Md., May 6.—The trend of the market for 
poplar is very bullish, the quotations being marked up at 
fairly frequent intervals, and the holders of stocks being 
able to get all the business they are in a position to handle. 
The requirements, in fact, appear to be limited only by the 
facilities for making delivery. Every division of the pop- 
lar trade shows marked strength, and the local yards are 
disposed to take on any additional lots that may be of- 
fered. 


Ashland, Ky., May 6.—Demand for poplar continues 
heavy, with stocks very light and some grades completely 
wiped out. A limited amount of green stock is going on 
sticks. Prices are firm, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 8.—Despite the fact that fir wholesalers 
will not share in any business that may develop on ac- 
count of the extensive railroad car order placed by the 
Government the trade says that there is enough indus- 
trial business about to yield good business. In fact, the 
demand from industrial sources is better than mill condi- 
tions will permit of satisfactory attention. Shipments on 
old orders are coming thru better, but none of the mills 
are in position to book new business and rush delivery. 
The spruce situation is about as it has been for months, 
while there is a quiet market with red cedar shingles. 


Portland, Ore., May 4.—The all-absorbing topic among 
dealers and manufacturers of fir at present is the big 
car material order which is about to be placed by the 
Government. ‘It is said not to have been decided whether 
to have the business distributed thru the fir and pine 
production boards or thru wholesalers who have been in 
the business of furnishing such material. It is understood 
that there is a feeling that wholesalers who have had ex- 
perience in this line could probably handle the large bus- 
iness to better advantage. Yard stock business is quiet, 
but the mills are busy with Government orders and gen- 
eral activity prevails in the sawmills and logging camps. 





Seattle, Wash., May 4.—Despite bearish tendencies due 
to increased car supply, Liberty loan and income tax, fir 
dealers and manufacturers generally present an optimistic 
front. While they realize that the weakening of prices for 
the time being is traceable to improved transportation, 
they are able to report orders coming in and the product 
in fair demand at good figures. It is realized that Govern- 
ment orders for cars wiil have a strengthening tendency. 





Tacoma, Wash., May 4.—Prices on fir continues firm and 
the market steady. The commercial demand has been 
more active. There is plenty of Government business and 
side lumber is reported moving off better. Uppers and 
ship lumber are strong. There is a feeling of uncertainty 
among mill operators and few of them care to make pre- 
dictions, with the 8-hour day and price regulation of logs 
and lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—The fir market still is quiet. 
Buyers generally want No. 2 clear or better and as the 
mills have little of that stock, it is necessary for dealers 
to turn down most inquiries. Commons, if anything, are a 
little weaker on list No. 21, and everything else except 
finish, vertical grain flooring and stepping is held at List 
22. The mills that are taking orders will supply vertical 
grain stuff only in small quantities on account of Govern- 
ment orders, which take that quality at better prices than 
are paid otherwise, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 8.—The market in this territory for west- 
ern pines is about as it has been for weeks. Considerable 
lumber could be sold if mills could take on the business, 
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Bad Roads Are Here 


and that means trouble around the camp, 
mill and yard. You want your drivers to 
be equipped for any and every emergency 
all the time, for you never know when they 
may get stuck in the mud. You should 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
th 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


A steel wire tow line designed especially for 
heavy towing; made of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its great 
strength and flexibility. Strong drop forged 
hooks and heavy manila or wire rope slings, 
as desired, are furnished forinstant attaching. 
The tow line is about 18 feet long and % 
inch in diameter; coils up flat and takes up 
practically no room. Its rated breaking strain 
is about 12 tons and can easily move two 
loaded freight cars, which proves conclu- 
sively that it is just the tow line for lumber- 


men. 


Write for Folder and Prices Today. 


Broderick & Bascom 


Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 


Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 


Trimmer, Edgers, 


Resaws, 


Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—28 1,” x 62”, 


Log Machinery, 


All the machinery for a clothes 


pins mill, 


Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7%” Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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GODFREY COAL CONVEYOR 


Single rope installation. 


Storage 1000 tons 
per 100 feet. 


Handles all sizes of ¢ 


ne man operator. to 
ore. P be erected and operated at 


50 tons per hour. Can 
any angle from railroad switch. 


JOHN F. GODFREY, 












Elkhart, Ind. 
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Texas Hardwoods | 


Are a Good Buy 


for the man who values 


Oak, Ash, 


Sagholia continuity of supply. We 
Cypress, are just beginning to cut 
Yellow Pine, * supply that will last for 
Structural years. 

Timbers up 


Try us next time. 


to 49’ long. 


Sabine Tram Company 
A.0. DAVIS, Mer. BEAUMONT 
ae TEXAS 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “=~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood _ Red Cedar Shingles 


ROBT. CHISOLM, G.S.A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 














varps: —_ H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








| Farm Economy 
/ Demands Steel Posts 


not alone because of their durability and labor sav- 
ing features in erection of fences, but on account of 
t protection of stock from lightning—and the well in- 
formed farmer insists on having 


. Century Steel T 


Drive Posts 


8 a line you can’t afford to let your com- 
petitor stock first for we sell to but one dealer in 
atown and there's but ONE CENTURY “T” 
STEEL POST. We want totell you about the 
h and weight of our posts and the 
at fit any staple. 








extra stren: 
long holes t 


Write today for full particulars 
and open territory. 


Funk Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 














Lumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There's a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 





\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 





American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 
Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


free samples. 
Write today. 


"Poa American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO o 








IN FOREST LAND delighted thourands.” 95 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














but most of them can not, so there is little activity. Prices 
on everything are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—Stocks still are very badly 
broken and the greatest difficulty is encountered in mak- 
ing up cars to fit the inquiries. Eastern boxmakers have 
raided the mills pretty thoroly for what they needed and 
common Nos. 3 and 4 boards are practically -impossible 
to obtain now and it is very difficult to place orders for 
Nos. 1 and 2 boards. Prices are firm and there has been 
an advance here this week of $1 in all Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop 
white and sugar pine. 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—The market is very firm, with 
high prices prevailing for all varieties. They range as 
follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $129; 21%4- and 3- 
inch, $144; 4-inch, $154; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 
$119; 244- and 3-inch, $132; 4-inch, $142. fine common, 4/4, 
$85; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $95 to $99; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, 
$52; 6- and 8-inch, $57; 10-inch, $60, and 12-inch, $63. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 8.—New business is not so active as it 
might be, but shipments on old orders are coming thru 
well, One of the local distributing concerns received more 
shipments in April than in any previous month since it has 
been a factor in the local distributing market. The bulk 
of the demand is for grades that can be put to industrial 
purposes, and the redwood people find a growing demand 
for redwood to be used in the millwork of the new ships 
being built by the Government. As the ship building 
program expands and hundreds of craft reach the finished 
stage there is likely to be a very extensive demand for 
redwood to be used on interior work of ships. 


San Francisco, May 4.—Redwood lumber continues very 
firm in this market, with a great demand for common and 
merchantable. Sales are being made on these grades at 
prices above the regular list. The eastern demand is very 
good and the mills are preparing stock for larger rail 
shipments, as soon as the supply of cars approaches the 
normal. Judging from recent inquiries from Australia, 
Central America and South America, there will be a good 
export demand as soon as more vessels can be secured by 
shippers. Redwood ties move up to the capacity of the 
mills to produce and the steamers to transport them. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—There is only a limited mar- 
ket for redwood, on account of the small demand in the 
Southwest. Prices are firm because stocks are not large. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., May 6.—Stock comes along very unsat- 
isfactorily. Stocks are freely called for, and obtain firm 
prices. Inquiries and orders are naturally restricted to 
Government business, and while orders for this class of 
stock comes in good sized lots they are so unevenly dis- 
tributed that there is apt to be a period of weeks at a 
time when some distributors find little business coming 
their way. The outlook for a large consumption at high 
prices is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Wholesalers are not able to get 
stocks from the mill, so that business is almost at a stand- 
still. inquiry for stock is fairly large, tho not up to nor- 
mal. But it would be easily possible to sell quite a large 
quantity of low grade stock, if it were available, for the 
box grades are in good demand, Dealers hope conditions 
may soon change for the better. 





Baltimore, Md., May 6.—The North Carolina pine sit- 
uation has not undergone any decided modification. The 
range of values is not less firm than before, with the ex- 
ception, of course, that some of the extreme prices realized 
under the stress of the most urgent needs no longer ob- 
tain. Practically all the lumber that gets in has been sold 
prior to arrival, and there is no pressure upon the market. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 8.—Southern pine distributers say that as 
far as the local situation is concerned yellow pine condi- 
tions are becoming acute. ‘‘We haven’t anything to offer,’’ 
said a well known sales agent this week. “Are you for- 
bidden to sell?’’ he was asked. ‘No, not exactly that, but 
we are told to stick strictly to stock sheets and there is 
nothing left on the sheets. Automatically the same end is 
accomplished.’”’ The demand for southern pine for war 
purposes is so great and constantly becoming greater that 
it is becoming a difficult matter to cater to the yard and 
factory trade in the North. There is a good demand for 
industrial lumber, but the industries may find it almost 
impossible to get southern pine stocks shipped north. 
Prices remain firm, and it is easy to get a price when once 
a buyer needs the lumber and any kind of fair shipment 
can be promised. 


The following f. o. b. mill prices prevail in the sections 
indicated: 
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New Orleans, La., May 6.—Local comment indicates lit- 


tle change in market conditions. Orders are by most ac- 
counts plentiful and the mill files so well supplied that 
many are declining offered business involving items on 
which they are sold ahead or on which their supplies are 
depleted. Government requirements present and pros- 
pective cut an important figure in the market, more than 
offsetting slack demand from some of the building centers. 
While car supply is fair, embargoes or rumors of embar- 
goes are clouding the transportation skies and causing 
worry. The chief worrying, however, is over labor supply, 
the calls to.army service and to other occupations making 
increasingly heavy inroads upon available sawmill labor. 
While there is some price fluctuation from week to week, 
it is said to be mostly upward and quotations are rated 
very firm, practically all the way over the list. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—The southern pine market 
continues firm, with prices steadily advancing and stocks 
becoming more ragged every day. Quotations on No. 2, 
16- to 20-foot boards now range from $10.75 to $11 over 
list, and other items are stronger. Southwestern line yards 
have been fair buyers the last week, but otherwise the 
west side market is quiet, the bulk of the orders still com- 
ing from east side territory. The Canadian Government 
is a steady buyer in the market, largely for special stuff, 
and Government inquiry has begun to show some increase. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 7.—Manufacturers and wholesalers 
report a lull in the demand for southern pine within the 
last week. Transit car sales have slowed up a little, and 
the orders for mill shipments have not been so plentiful. 
This is regarded as only temporary, as stocks in yards 
are reported to be very low, and dealers must buy soon. 
Cars are handled more expeditiously by the southern rail- 
roads, with the result that dealers in transits must hustle 
to sell them before they reach their first destination. The 
market holds firm at practically unchanged prices, the 
demand still being ahead of production. Locally the big 
shipping yards are doing a good busingss, altho the retail 
demand is not so good, 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—The plight of the southern lum- 
bermen in this city is truly serious. There is nothing new 
to report, for business in flooring, partition, roofers etc. is 
as unsatisfactory as it has been all winter. The volume of 
sales is small because of the absolute inability of the dealer 
to guarantee delivery. Wholesalers are constantly making 
trips to the South in the effort to hurry up the stuff, and 
they are rarely successful. One by 4-inch flooring, grain 
A, is quoted at $56 to $59; grain B at 54 to $56, and grain C 
at $46.25 to $48. Partition, %x3%-inch is marked at $44 to 
$45. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The southern pine market holds 
strong tho not much business can be done, as it is impossi- 
ble to get much stock. The territory east of here is pretty 
much embargoed, tho mill agents say it is possible to get 
lumber into this city. Demand has not been as heavy as 
usual so far this spring and the regular building trade is 
confined largely to repair work. Wholesalers find it al- 
most impossible to do business and see no immediate pros- 
pect of getting increased shipments. 





Baltimore, Md., May 6.—The Georgia pine men find 
themselves confronted with the same difficulties which 
they have faced for some time. It looks as tho the in- 
quiry would become more active, which would naturally 
increase the pressure to get stocks and could hardly fail 
to exert a bullish effect upon the quotations, high as these 
already are. The mills seem to be in a position to dispose 
of their output promptly enough, these plants being trou- 
bled by scarcity of labor and other impediments. What 
keeps down the volume of business is the difficulty of fill- 
ing orders. Stocks held here are small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—Strength is the dominant note 
in the southern pine market and price declines are the 
exception. Some grades of flooring are as much as $2 
higher, partition is generally $1 up, and boards, which were 
about steady a week ago, average $1 higher this week. 
Dimension is not as active as a week ago, but prices have 
advanced 50 and 75 cents. All kinds of car material and 
oil field timbers are strong and higher, different grades of 
decking being quoted $2 higher, and some timbers as much 
as $5 higher. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7.—Embargoes on southern pine 
have left the Pittsburgh markets somewhat dry of stocks. 
Southwestern pine arrivals are better and the trade is 
fairly active in this line. The Carolina stocks are shut off 
from Pittsburgh, the trade here says, to meet demands 
for Government service. Difficulties in getting new stock 
from the South for the spring appear to be increasing, and 
there is considerable concern felt for the immediate fu- 
ture. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 6.—Car supply is not quite so 
good as at last report and there is again talk of embargoes 
on shipments to points east of Buffalo. The movement 
continues of very fair proportions, however. Demand, 
while not up to normal in some lines, ranges above sea- 
sonable normal in others, so that there is little complaint 
about volume of offered business. Government require- 
ments direct are not large, by the general account, but in- 
dustrial demand for cypress to be used in manufacture of 
goods for Government account is reported very active. 
Prices are called exceedingly firm but unchanged for the 
week. 





Chicago, May 8.—What demand exists here is strictly 
{ndustrial and it would be better if the mills were in bet- 
ter shape to supply shipments. The yard trade is quiet. 
Prices are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—The market still is quiet and 
stocks at mills show a little improvement under the less- 
ened demand. Country yards have been the buyers the 
last six months, but activity on the farms has cut down 
the call, and city yards show only occasional interest in 
the market. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 7.—One large cypress mill advanced 
its prices $1 a thousand on all items within the last week, 
its action, which followed the settlement of a strike for 
higher wages by its employees, being regarded as a feeler 
as to how the trade would respond to it. Demand is fair, 
and inquiries for finish are greater than for several weeks. 
Box material continues in good demand. 


Buffalo, N, Y., May 7.—Wholesalers report an increased 
demand for yard stocks, as the result of the shutting off 
of shipments from the mills to certain territory. Prices 
are strong. 





Baltimore, Md., May 6.—There is a very promising pros- 
pect that cypress requirements will undergo a decided ex- 
pansion in the near future. More building is likely to be 
done than for some time and need for cypress is expected 
to expand accordingly, and assure firmness in the range 
of values. Producers of cypress seem to experience no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their output, and quotations not 
only remain firm, but advances are being made from time 
to time. Stocks here are small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—Not better than fair activity 
is reported in the general distribution of cypress, there 
having been some tightening of embargoes almost as soon 
as relief was beginning to be experienced. Factory de- 
mand for box and crating lumber is the bulk of the retail 
business, with some trade for the country. Prices hold 


strong. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago May 8.—Red cedar shingles took a further slip 
during the week, clears dropping in quotations from $4.31 
to $4.21, Chicago basis, and stars from $3.57 to $3.52. The 
demand is very quiet. White cedars are quoted at $4.50 
on extras and $3.50 on standards, Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 6.—Enough business is develop- 
ing thru. the natural current demand to take care of about 
all the shingles really available for this market. All re- 
ports from the Coast indicate that offerings of stock will 
be much restricted and not in excess of the present lines, 
for an indefinite period. Retailers buy only as they need 
stock, and in spite of slow delivery are not stocking up 
for the future. 


Seattle, Wash., May 4.—Shingles appear to be marking 
time at practically. the same level as last week. There 


for eastern delivery are held at $2.40 to $2.45 and clea 





been obtained, Boston rate, from New England customers, 
and for scant $4.20 has been asked with success. It is 
still possible to buy the latter for $4.10, however. For 
15-inch the $4.50 mark is still quoted, but the rumor of 
an early rise is current. The scarcity of furring causes 
the few fortunate possessors to quote accordingly, and 
it has become impossible to buy either the 2- or 3-inch 
for less than $36. The orders for shingles were not so 
numerous last week as during the one preceding. The 
market has fluctuated lately. The white cedar prices re- 
main firm and advices from New Brunswick do not predict 
an early decline. Best red cedar extras are quoted at $5.23 
to $5.33. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—Demand has not 
shown as much. strength during the last week as for sev- 
eral weeks previously. Dealers state that many consum- 
ers have received stock that they, ordered during the win- 
ter and are not in need of further supplies. Prices hold 
about the same as heretofore. Lath move slowly at un- 
changed prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—The shingle market experienced 
a lull last week. The present market, Pacific coast base, 
is $3 for clears and $2.40 for stars. 


Baltimore, Md., May 6.—Dealers in shingles feel encour- 
aged over the outlook. They see a marked increase in ac- 
tivity among the builders, and look forward to a decidedly 
larger demand for shingles. Stocks in the hands of local 
yards are not large, and it would take little to deplete 
them to the point of an actual scareity, The sellers, 
therefore, do not feel impelled to hold out concessions, the 
quotations being firm at $16.50 for H. B. short hearts and 
$13.50 for H. B. short saps. The outlook for iath also is 
promising. The many new structures that have been con- 
tracted for will necessitate the use of large quantities, 
and those dealers who have lath on hand in fair quantities 
stand to realize attractive returns. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The shingle market is quite dull 


has been little change in the market for some time. rfeq'4 and prices show a decline, Clears are now quoted at $4.41, 


at $3.05 to $3.15. 





Tacoma, Wash., May 4.—Red cedar shingle prices vary 
according to conditions. Jobbers do not all give the 
same figures in what they say is the price they are quot- 
ing to the trade. Mills are running close and nearly half 
of them still shut down. Cars for shingles have been 
easier. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—The market is still a bit un- 
certain, but has firmed up a little the last few days, quo- 
tations now ranging from $2.40 for stars and $3.15 for 


clears. Demand for clears is better than for the com- 
moner grades. Shingle dealers expect a rather dull sum- 
mer, 


New Orleans, La., May 6.—Conditions are reported with- 
out noteworthy change, millstocks of cypress shingles 
continuing low in volume and broken in assortment, with 
orders sufficient to absorb all stock offered, Cypress lath 
are in much the same position. Both items are handled 
almost altogether on mixed car orders. Prices rule very 
firm. 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—There has been a noticeable im- 


provement in the lath business, which has been dormant 
for so many months. For 1%-inch as much as $1.59 has 


rack delivery. Offerings are light, but enough shingles 
seem to be coming to keep up with the limited demand, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—There is practically no change 
in the situation as to either shingles or lath, except that 
the prices are a little firmer because of low stocks and the 
continued demand. i 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Flour business is so light that 
scarcely any cooperage stock is now wanted in that trade, 
but it would be difficult to procure any if demand were 
active. The outlook forthe apple crop is good and a large 
amount of material will be needed from the mills, as 
country coopers have disposed of much of the stock they 
carried over the winter. All kinds of cooperage material 
is abnormally high. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—Brisk buying and a firm tone 
feature the box board market. Spruce and fir box boards 
are going at about $36, Boston rate, while the desirable 
round edge pine box boards sell at $37. For square edge 
inch pine about $45 seems a steady rate. There are few 
hemlock box boards offered. Transportation difficulties 
and the slack building conditions are not affecting this 
market, 
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the quality of Langlade County 
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Thick Soft Elm and Birch 


With all winter operation we have good assortments to 
meet your early spring needs and we want you now 
to investigate the big value of 


“Langlade Hardwoods” 


In addition to Soft Elm and Birch we also cut Hard 
Maple, Rock Elm, Ash and Basswood. 


Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. 


””? Hemlock, Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, 
Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood Piling. 
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Advertisements will be snnested in 
Partment at the following .rat co 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two Sines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of pape: containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be ip this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular Jepartment. All ad 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late tu Mlassify. 





WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 


In carload lots for Chicago delivery. 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
—, PRODUCTS 

28 W. 87th St. 


State price, freight 
COMPANY, 
., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—400 MILLION FEET 

Overcup Red and White Oak, 200 million feet Gum, also large 

quantity of Tie Timber. On River and R. R. in Ark, 10¢ 

rate to N. O. Will sell stumpage and allow 20 years to re 
move all timber. 

Address D, care Chamber of Commerce, Memphis, 





Tenn. 


FOR SALE—ABOUT 30,000 FEET GOOD 
2 inch No. 1 Common Cypress—nice and dry. Good widths 
and lengths. COLE MFG. CO., Memphis, Tenn, 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., 








Indianapolis, Ind, 


AN IDEAL PLACE TO STORE LUMBER, ETC. 





Private side track, lumber sheds and office. Space about 

10,000 sq. ft., mostly under roof. Address WHEELOCK 

LBR. & MFG. CO., - Harry K. Gillman, 1751 N. Maple- 
Til. 


wood Ave., Chicago, 





READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 

change. When you want employment, employees or anything 

used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 
Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL 

EARTH. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St. 


ON 


, Chicago, Ill, 





WANTED—ABLE EXECUTIVES 
Lumber and Cedar products manufacturers, with capital of 
$1,000,000 and annual sales of $3,000,000 want several able 
executives of high personal character and thorough expert- 


ence, They must be men of ambition and initiative, who have 
the will and ability to take advantage of a great opportunity. 
They will be paid fair salaries at the start and given a very 
unusual opportunity for advancement, and a chance to ac- 
quire stock on a liberal basis. Very highest references given 
and expected. Big and successful men are wanted as follows; 
General Manager Traffic Manager, Sales Managers for both 
Lumber and Cedar departments, Credit Man, General Office 
Manager, Auditor and Expert Accountant, Bookkeepers, also 
Superintendents, Buyers, and Branch Managers. 
Address “H. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—HUSTLING TEMPERATE 
Capable man, thoroughly experienced in this line, between 
ages of 35 and 45, to travel buying, inspecting and shipping 
hardwood lumber, bill stock, ties, car material etc. Must be 
well up on grades. Want a man who can assume responsti- 
bility and get results. Good steady position for right man. 
State age, experience, salary expected, how soon could report 
ete. “Work be nanny = south,” 
Address - 102,”" care AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CAMP CLERK 
For Northern Logging Operations at Headquarter’s Camp; 
one with experience in settling with men and keeping van 
accounts, energetic and between forty and fifty ; must have 
experience and gilt edge references, 

Address ‘H. 124,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
Man capable of taking entire charge of logging operation, 
from cutting timber to delivering logs to mill. Mention ex- 
perience, reference and salary in first letter. 
Address “H, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED AT ONCE EXPERIENCED MAN 
To scale and tally green lumber at sawmill with capacity to 


hundred thousand feet. Apply, stating particulars and wages 
wanted, to 





FINGER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
The Pas, Manitoba, Canada. 





WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Lumber experience, to assist head bookkeeper in downtown 
Chicago office. Give expe rience and salary wanted. 
Address “H. 113,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MEN. 
Man for estimating department, also stock man and order 
clerk. Address “H. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR INVOICE CLERK 








Must be practical man, thoroughly experienced. Give age, 
references and salary wanted in first letter. fy whether 
liable to draft or not. RADFORD & WRIGH 

Duluth, Minn. 
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GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced ggg 4 familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS RETAIL 
Lumber yard manager, over draft age. Small, live town near 
St. Louis. Good wae 
Address 





. 126,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
Lumber stenographer. One who is familiar with traffic mat- 
ters and sales office work. Deferred classification in draft. 

Address “G. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Competent to install systems under supervision. Man 30 to 
35, nearly ready for C, P. A. degree preferred. State full 
particulars of ee and salary required. 

Address - 112,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In Northwestern Ohio to take charge at once. Town of 
about 1,600 in good farming community. State age, whether 











married or single, experience and salary expected, and give 
plenty of references. 
Address “G. 135,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For county seat town a Southern Minnesota. 
Address . 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


sai aasaamaie OFFICE MANAGER. 
One with experience in a retail lumber general office pre- 
ferred. Only capable and well recommended men need apply. 

PIPER-HOWE LUMBER COMPANY, Minot, N. Dak. 


WANTED—YARD MAN 
Experienced, to look after lumber and shipping of same, take 
care of yard and make self generally useful. 
Address, “HT. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


WANTED—SAWYER, BLOCK SETTER 
Mill grader, millwright and inspector for Georgia mill cutting 
Pine and Cypress. State age, give reference and advise how 
s00n available. 
Address, a: BD | AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With some experience in figuring doors, sash, millwork or 
lumber from a. Country lists. ee —- 
ment. CHICAGO MILL WORK SUPPLY (¢ 
1404 W. 37th St., dcene. ‘Tn. 


WANTED—SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For Yellow Pine Mill. Salary $150.00 per month. Send 
References. Address “G, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Accustomed to work in a lumber office. Must be over draft 
‘age or in deferred classification. 

Address “KH. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED. 

Experienced graders familiar with hardwood and hemlock 
rules. Stute experience and wages desired, 

THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO 

Munising, 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











care 
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LARGE HARDWOOD LUMBER MFG. 
Concern desires the services of a competent Hardwood sales 
man. Must be a man thoroughly familiar with Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods and well acquainted in Chicago territory, 
and one whose acquaintance will produce orders. Reply giv- 
ing reference and salary expected. Have good proposition 
for right party. 

Address “H. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED 
iy progressive saw mill machinery manufacturer. State 
age, present connection, territory best acquainted with, total 
sales for each of last few years. Specify references, salary 
wanted, and if would consider selling on straight commission 
basis with exclusive territory rights. Give all necessary 
information in first letter. Will hold in confidence. 
Address “H. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
For Northern Illinois to represent large Chicago Yard. Give 
experience and referenc es. 
Address “G. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SALESMEN. 
We make an unique and liberal offer to geet men in any 
part of the ibe 4 who can find customers for wire rope, en- 
gines and boilers, hoists and derricks, Locomotive and travel- 


ing cranes, machine tools, generating sets, etc., etc., etc. 


Salesman to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest 

on a 50-50 split of the net profits. 

with first letter. 
Address 


Want 
i 


Two references required 


“FR, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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TWO png WANTED 


Thirty-five cents per hour. 
ASTORIA VENEER MIL iw a Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND RESAW FITTER 
For single and Twin Band. Good pay and permanent em- 
ployment to reliable party. 

Address “H. 100,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS 
Also laborers at Picayune, Miss. Healthy town 53 miles out 
of New Orleans, La. 

Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 


WANTED—MACHINE MEN 
Wood-workers, Sticker-hands and Bill-cutters. Steady work 
for good men. An early reply is desired stating your experi- 
ence and wages wanted. 

Write THE WEST SIDE LUMBER CoO., 
1827 W. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 








WANTED—HEADING MEN 
Turnert. matchers and jointers. 
ress 





J. T. WYLIE, Saginaw, Mich. 
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ACCOUNTANT AND LUMBER AUDITOR 





Desires permanent position with Lumber or Shipbuilding Com- 
pany in South or Pacific Coast. Expert Experience in Ac- 
counting, Pay Rolls, Credits and Cost work for Efficiency, 
Married, middle aged, reliable, exempted, and first class refer- 
ences. ‘Services available soon, and energetic. Conversant 
with Timber Logging | and Construction Accounts. 

Address “G. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SUPT. PLANING MILL WOULD CONSIDER 
Position where high class services would be appreciated. Mod- 
ern mills only. Steady and reliable. 

Address “G. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FIRST CLASS LOG BAND SAW FILER 


Wants Position. Come one week notice. 
Address . W., 1263 Fourth Ave., E. Akron, Ohio. 


NEW CONDITIONS MAKE IT NECESSARY 
For me to seek a position. Experience includes practically 
every branch of the lumber business, from an executive stand- 
point. Can buy or sell, on the road or in the office. 
J. R. DEVINE, Maysville, Ky. 


A FIRST CLASS BAND AND RESAW FILER 
Wants position. With 18 years’ experience. Sober and steady. 
Will work year around. 

Address “G. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT CRUISER ESTIMATOR SCALER 
12 years’ European-American experience, 33 years, will work 
anywhere immediately. Address 
3. S., 2522 M’Culloh Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—SITUATION ESTIMATOR OR 
Superintendent of Sash, Door and Interior Finish Mill. Ex- 
perienced in drawings, construction and all branches of the 
work, Al references. 

Address “ 














¥. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MASTER MECHANIC 
Wants position with good company. Sober, 
labor handler. Wide experience with steam, stationary, all 
types, geared and rod locomotives and loaders. Know how to 
condition and keep up equipment with minimum waste. Quick 
in emergency and can get the work through the shop. Am 
employed but want change to healthy location. 
Address, “HT. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
By young lady capable of assuming any responsibility. 
Address “A. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION IN SALES OR PURCHASING 
Department. Young, capable and energetic lumberman wants 
position in sales or purchasing department of good wholesale 
lumber company. ga West preferred. First class record, 

Address, . 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION—WANTED 
Married man, 31 years old, 12 years’ experience as tally 
boy, inspector and yard manager. Best of references, Class 
in draft. Address, “H. 117,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW FILER. FEW EQUALS. NONE BETTER. 
Who wants a man who can earn his wages by quantity and 
quality of cut above the average filer? 

Address “UPPERS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
In Southwest, preferably Oklahoma or Texas, by wide awake 
and capable young man with eight years’ experience in large 
retail yard. At present employed as manager but have best 
reasons for making a change. Age 29, married, class 4 of 
the draft. Best references. 
Address “H. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY EXPERT PLANING MILL 
Man, position as foreman. Am A-1 on fast feed matchers and 
moulders. Address “H. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
Bookkeeper, Cashier, P. A. Lumber. Thorough knowledge 
general office work. Do not want all time desk work but work 
that calls for more action. 10 yrs.’ good exp. Married and 
past draft. Employed. Name offer and state opportunity. 
Prefer Wis. Address ‘‘H. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





efficient, good 


























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand ; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50; postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





SITUATION WANTED—ACCOUNTANT. 


Expert lumber accountant, ae stenographer. Fine 
recommendations. BOX 251, Jennings, La. 


AS SALESMAN WITH WHOLESALER 
Preferably in Southeastern territory. Must be willing to pay 
good salary and percentage. 

Address 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In one yard town. Prefer ge saeees, Oklahoma or Colo- 
rado. Who wants me? Write quick 
808 MAPLE AVE. ., Rocky Ford, Colo. 


MILL MANAGER WANTS TO MAKE CHANGE 

Been Manager. of mills past twelve years; on present posi- 
tion four years. Hundred thousand capacity yellow pine 
plant. Average cost of manufacture as good as the best. 
Thirty-seven years of age; have family. Have come up in 
all departments from stump to car. Now working for second 











employer. A-1 references—largest manufacturers in the 
South. 
Address “FR, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AUDITOR OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
At present holding responsible position desires immediate 
change. Twelve years’ successful experience. Married. Ex 
empt from military duty. Satisfactory references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Any location. 
Address “FW, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT 
Construction or operation. Can take full charge of sawmill, 
stump to cars. 


Address “FR. 119," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 





A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT, 








